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CHAPTER I 
THE THREE ARTS BALL 


It was half-past two in the morning, and the Three 
Arts Ball was in full swing. From the boxes and the 
balconies the great floor of the Albert Hall looked like 
a gigantic kaleidoscope, its brilliant and ever-changing 
colors being composed of a throng of men and women 
in every variety of fancy dress. 

The huge place resounded with the sounds of music 
and revelry, and the air seemed full of gaily colored 
balloons and vivid-hued streamers of paper. Folly was 
King for one night, and the Spirit of Carnival held 
sway. 

From the corner of a box Don Pedro watched the 
gay scene with an interest that was tinged with bore- 
dom. He was a splendid figure of a man, about twenty- 
five years of age, beautifully proportioned, with a small 
head, finely-chiselled features, and expressive dark 
eyes which at the moment had a sombre expression in 
their depths. His skin was olive-tinted, with an under- 
glow of healthy color in the cheeks, and his jet-black 
hair was glossy and wavy. 

Don Pedro’s lips curled slightly as he watched the 
antics of the colored Jazz bandsmen, working up to 
a crescendo climax, and when the din ceased and there 
was a pause in the dancing he yawned, lay back in his 
chair, and idly lit a cigarette. He was finding the 
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Three Arts Ball less entertaining than he had antici- 
pated. 

The door of the box opened, and a slim young fellow, 
garbed as Harlequin, accompanied by a pretty girl ina 
ballet dress of silver tinsel entered. Harlequin was 
Hugh Stanley, Don Pedro’s host for the nonce, and the 
girl was Coralie Berenger, Hugh’s fiancée. Both were 
flushed, smiling and breathless, and seemed to be bub- 
bling over with the joy of living. 

“Hullo! Here we are again!” cried Stanley, and 
playfully tapped his guest on the shoulder with his 
wand. “How are you getting on, Don Pedro? A great 
night, isn’t it? I say, why don’t you dance, old chap? 
I know you can trip the light fantastic with the best, and 
you can’t say there aren’t plenty of pretty and amusing 
girls about.” 

Don Pedro smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am not acquainted with the newer English dances, 
my friend, and I am not in fancy dress,” he answered 
in a deep, musical voice. “It is difficult to develop the 
right air of abandon when one is not in carnival 
garb.” 

He spoke correct English, but with a foreign accent 
which was infinitely attractive. 

_ “Nonsense! I believe it is because you are not inter- 
ested in women,” laughed Stanley. 

Almost as he spoke there was a blare of trumpets, 
the upper lights were lowered, and beams of search- 
lights shot out, seeming to cut a vivid white lane across 
the great hall. Down this lane, between the throng 
that made way, came a brilliant procession of people in 
every conceivable kind of costume. 

Don Pedro leaned over the edge of the box to watch 
the dazzling spectacle, and he caught in his breath 
sharply as his eyes rested on the central figure in the 
parade. ; 
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“Dios! What a glorious creature!” he exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

The girl who had attracted his attention was indeed 
beautiful. She was garbed as the Queen of Sheba, and 
the costume displayed the exquisite contours of her 
figure and the perfection of her white limbs to ravish- 
ing advantage. Truly she looked a queen, and one to 
whom Solomon in all his glory might well have paid 
homage—a veritable Queen of Women. 

Her hair was hidden by a magnificent head-dress 
composed of the plumes of ospreys and birds of para- 
dise, rising from a fillet of precious stones and forming 
a setting for the piquant, haughty face beneath it. 
Save for a splendid rope of pearls and straps of dia- 
monds, her milk-white shoulders and arms were bare. 
Her breast-plates were of rubies and diamonds, and 
her whole gown was encrusted with gems, as was her 
train, which was carried by two tiny black pages, 
magnificently attired. Beside her stalked an enormous 
half-naked negro, waving over her head a great fan 
composed of golden palms. 

In the limelight she presented a dazzlingly fascinat- 
ing picture, and the heart of many a man beat faster 
and the hot blood surged in his veins as he looked at 
her, while even the women who envied her could not 
refrain from applauding. 

“Bravo! Bravo! Magnificent!” cried Hugh Stanley, 
enthusiastically clapping his hands. ‘‘Another triumph 
for Dolores Annesley,” he added, as the procession 
passed and the lights went up. “Now, what about 
that champagne?” 

“Who is she? Who is Dolores Annesley?” asked 
Don Pedro, quickly. 

All traces of boredom had disappeared. An added 
tinge of color had come into his cheeks, and his dark 
eyes were glowing like twin fires. Stanley was strug- 
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gling with the cork of a bottle of champagne or he 
could not have failed to notice his friend’s excitement. 

“Dolores is ... Damn this cork... Ah, that’s 
better! The glasses—quick, Cora! There we are. 
Y’ve been gasping for a glass of bubbly, and I expect 
you’re thirsty too. Cheerio, people!” 

Don Pedro drained his glass at a gulp and set it 
aside. 

“Tell me about Dolores Annesley,” he demanded. 

“About Dolores? Oh, Dolores is one of the loveliest, 
and most remarkable girls I have ever met—present 
company always excepted, of course,” responded Hugh. 
with a smiling glance at Coralie. 

“Personally I think she’s rather a cat,” interposed 
his fiancée. “She seems to take a positive delight in 
making other girls envious and jealous. She knows, 
to-night, for instance, that there isn’t another girl here 
who can compare with her—as far as costume is con- 
cerned anyhow—and all the men will be simply mad 
about her. I expect she’ll break a few more hearts 
to-night, and drive a few more men to suicide!” 

“Oh, I say, you’re rather severe on Dolores, Cora 
dear,”’ Stanley protested diffidently. “It isn’t exactly 
Dolores’ fault that men make fools of themselves about 
her. She was a lovely child, and she has grown into 
a lovelier woman. Ever since she was a kid she has 
been flattered and spoilt, and I suppose she has rather 
lost her sense of proportion.” 

“You know very well, Hugh, that she takes a delight 
in fooling men,” retorted Coralie, just a trifle sharply. 
“I know she is charitable, and generous, and all that 
sort of thing, but I think she must be heartless all the 
same.” 

“You can’t call her heartless,” Stanley objected. “I 
myself have seen her soothe and comfort a dying 
Tommy in a way that left no doubt she has a tender 
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heart. I think her trouble is that she doesn’t yet 
understand love.” 

“Doesn’t understand love!’ exclaimed Coralie. 
“What nonsense! Why, Dolores Annesley is a born 
coquette and an expert in making men fall in love with 
. her. She leads them on, flirts outrageously, then flings 
. them aside as soon as she is tired of them. She seems 
_ to make a hobby of breaking hearts.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true enough in a way, Cora; 
but as Dolores is very rich as well as very beautiful, 
she is bound to have a lot of men running after her.” 

“T don’t understand what men see in her to rave 
about, and I certainly don’t know why you are cham- 
pioning her,” exclaimed Coralie, with a pout. “The 
music is starting again, and I’m not going to miss any 
of the fun. You can find me later, Hugh, or wait for 
me here.” » 

She walked out of the box, and Hugh grinned rather 
sheepishly as he turned to Don Pedro again. 

“Fact is, old chap, I was one of the many who fell in 
love with Dolores Annesley, made rather a fool of my- 
self and got turned down,” he explained. “Coralie 
knows all about it and—well, hence the Pyramids! 
Have some more champagne?” 

Don Pedro declined somewhat impatiently. 

“T would like to meet Miss Annesley,” he said. 

“Righto! Tl take you along to her box and intro- 
duce you,” Stanley responded. ‘She and I are quite 
good pals. Dolores isn’t a bad sort really, although 
some fellows she has turned down say hard things 
about her, and call her a flirt and a jilt. As TI said be- 
fore, she has been spoilt and flattered ever since she 
was a child, and she accepts the attentions of men as 
a right. Love to her is just a sort of amusing joke— 
and she wants to be amused all the time. Of course, as 
Cora said, lots of fellows have made fools of themselves 
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about her, but it isn’t exactly Dolores’ fault, although 
she is very hard on a chap as soon as she is tired of him. 
I don’t suppose she has ever been in love actually. 
When the right man comes along, I’ll bet she will drop 
her coquettish ways. He will be a lucky beggar who 
wins her. She is a lovely creature, isn’t she?” 

“The loveliest creature I have ever seen,” answered 
Don Pedro. 

“T say, don’t go losing your heart to her, Pedro,” 
exclaimed Stanley laughingly. ‘‘By the way, it is the 
first time you have asked to be introduced to a girl 
since you came to England. I rather gathered that 
you had come over to escape from the womenkind.” 

“That is true, my friend, but Miss Annesley is differ- 
ent from other women,” said Don Pedro. “You will 
present me now, please.” 


CHAPTER II 
QUEEN OF SHEBA 


THE Queen of Sheba was holding court in her box, re- 
ceiving the homage of four men, each of whom would 
gladly have sacrificed all he possessed to win her. One 
was a young peer, the second was an American million- 
aire banker’s son, the third was a famous singer, and 
the fourth was a rising young artist. 

Dolores was accepting their worship with languid 
indifference, and she glanced round with a faint smile 
of welcome as Hugh Stanley appeared, followed by 
Don Pedro. 

“Hail, Harlequin!” she drawled, and Don Pedro dis- 
covered she had a golden contralto voice. 

“Hail! oh great Queen!” retorted Stanley, entering 
into the spirit of the thing. “Your slave craves the 
honor of presenting a friend from Spain who wishes 
to pay homage to your majesty. The Queen of Sheba, 
in private life Miss Annesley—Don Pedro Barrego.” 

“Delighted!” 

Dolores extended her hand, and Don Pedro at once 
dropped on one knee and raised her fingers to his lips. 

“Your servant, your majesty,” he exclaimed; and 
smiled boldly into the depths of Dolores’ violet-blue 
eyes. 

' A tinge of color flashed into Dolores Annesley’s 
lovely face as she met the glowing glance, and she hur- 
riedly withdrew her hand. 

“You are not in motley, Don Pedro, and need not act 
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like Harlequin,” she remarked. ‘Please take a chair 
and talk to me. Your name seems familiar, and I 
have an idea we have met before.” 

“Unfortunately, we have never met before,” Don 
Pedro responded gravely, his glowing eyes still fixed 
on her. “Until to-night Fate has denied me the privi- 
lege of meeting the most beautiful woman in the 
world.” 

“Only a Spaniard could pay a compliment like that!’ 
exclaimed Dolores, with a little gurgling laugh. “Do 
sit down and amuse me, Don Pedro,” she added, and 
glanced round at the others. ‘Run away, you men, 
and dance,” she ordered, dismissing her courtiers as 
if they were children. “I want to talk to Don Pedro 
about Spain.” 

The young peer scowled at Don Pedro as he went 
out, and the others smiled sourly—all save Hugh Stane 
ley, who chuckled amusedly as he withdrew. 

“Like meets like,” he reflected, as he went in search 
of Coralie. “Dolores trifles with men, and Pedro is 
worshipped by women. I wonder which of the two 
will win.” 

Left alone in the box Dolores and Don Pedro studied 
each other while exchanging questions. Don Pedro 
found Dolores to be even more beautiful at close quar- 
ters than she had appeared at a distance. Her fea- 
tures were regular, her face oval, and her hair the 
glorious auburn that Titian loved to paint. Her eyes, 
big, violet-blue and fringed with long, dark lashes, 
seemed almost to have some magnetic quality, her com- 
plexion had a tinge of Southern warmth, and her figure 
was perfect. 

Dolores, for her part, was puzzled by her new ac- 
quaintance. He was handsome, with all the manner 
and bearing of a cultured gentleman, and he had the 
look of one born to command. Yet he was different 
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in some respect from any Spanish gentleman she had 
ever met, and she noticed that his shapely, sinewy 
hands, carefully manicured as they were, showed signs 
of heavy manual work. 

“TI myself am half-Spanish,” remarked Dolores after 
some casual conversation. ‘My mother was a Sefiorita 
de la Cerda, but of course my father was English. 
Every year I spend a few weeks at Easter with my 
mother’s relatives at Seville.” 

“T know Seville,” said Don Pedro. 

“Do you live there?” queried Dolores. 

“T have residences in different parts of Spain,’’ Don 
Pedro answered evasively. 

“But where is your home?” persisted Dolores. 

“A man’s home is where his heart is,” replied Don 
Pedro, and again smiled into her eyes. “At the mo- 
ment my heart is in your keeping, sefiorita, and my 
home is here.” 

Dolores laughed. She was used to compliments but 
not to compliments of this kind. Don Pedro was a 
new type, and he interested her. Dolores admired 
strength, and she knew Don Pedro was strong. He 
moved with the easy grace of the trained athlete, and 
it was easy to guess that under his dress coat there 
rippled muscles strong as steel. 

“If you say that to every woman, you must find that 
some of your homes are closed against you,” retorted 
Dolores. ‘Tell me, sefior, do you dance as well as 
you pay compliments?” 

“You shall judge,” said Don Pedro, rising to his feet. 

“To dance with you will be to have a foretaste of hea- 
ven. But how can you dance in your regal robes?” 
_ “My train is detachable and I can leave off my head- 
dress,” Dolores explained. “I shall be the Queen of 
Sheba en deshabille, stripped of her pomp. I think I 
am going to enjoy myself.” 
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She jumped up from her chair, her full red lips 
curving into a smile, and Don Pedro’s pulses quickened 
again and the blood surged to his head as he watched 
her. Dolores threw aside her gorgeous head-dress as 
if it were a thing of no account, detached the jewelled 
train from her shoulders, allowing it to fall to the floor, 
then she dropped Don Pedro a curtsey. 

“No longer the Queen of Sheba, but merely Dolores 
Annesley,” she laughed. 

In her scanty robes she looked a mere girl; but a girl 
who had inherited all the seductiveness and beauty of 
Helen of Troy and Cleopatra: a girl who could set 
men’s hearts afire by her very loveliness and make 
them flame with desire by a glance. 

“Dolores can stand comparison with any queen— 
even the Queen of Sheba,” said Don Pedro, whereat 
Dolores laughed and flashed another provocative glance 
at him. 

She was reflecting that Don Pedro was certainly one 
of the most amusing and interesting men she had ever 
met. Men, to Dolores, were little more than play 
things which she cast aside as soon as they ceased to 
be amusing or became troublesome. 

Always they flattered her, paid her compliments, and 
made love to her. As Hugh Stanley had said, she ac- 
cepted their homage as a right. She revelled in the 
sunshine of men’s flattery, enjoyed being loved, but 
she had never known what it meant to love a man, 
and had never met any man whom she had had the 
slightest inclination to marry. She loved life, and 
Fate and mankind had conspired to make her believe 
she was a wonder woman. 

“T am sure he would make love delightfully. Much 
better than any Englishman,” she thought, as she took 
Don Pedro’s arm. “He talks so nicely, and it would 
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be amusing to encourage him. A Spanish lover will 
be a new experience.” 

Dolores loved Spain, her mother’s native country, 
but she always found it somewhat boring. At all 
social functions she was chaperoned there by a stately 
aunt who made the flirtations she enjoyed in England 
an impossibility. Unmarried Spanish girls are not 
allowed the freedom which their English sisters enjoy, 
particularly if they belong to the aristocratic class, and 
Dolores’ Spanish relatives were members of the old 
nobility. 

She danced three times with Don Pedro and enjoyed 
every second of the dancing. Other revellers at the 
ball paused to stare and. to ask each other who was 
the handsome stranger who danced so gracefully, and 
to marvel at the fact that the lovely Dolores Annesley 
should dance so often with the same man. 

Dolores herself was conscious of an unusual thrill 
of pleasure, which she attributed to the fact that Don 
Pedro danced so well, and that his step matched hers 
so delightfully. But at heart she knew there was 
something more. She had liked to look up into his 
strong, dark handsome face, as they danced, had found 
herself curiously reluctant to meet his eyes, and had 
been thrilled by the compliments he had whispered in 
Spanish as they glided round the ball-room. 

As for Don Pedro, his blood was like liquid fire in 
his veins when he returned with Dolores to her box. 
Never had any woman stirred him as Dolores had done. 
The touch of her hand, the perfume of her wonderful 
hair, the beauty of her face, and of her lovely form, 
the touch of her smooth flesh against his hand as they 
danced, had sent him into a very fever of desire to 
possess her. 

“You are wonderful, sefiorita!” he burst out in 
Spanish, as Dolores sank breathlessly into a chair. “I 
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would dance with you to the gates of Heaven—yes, or 
to the gates of Hades, and sell my soul for the pleasure. 
Ten thousand thanks!” 

He dropped down on his knees as he spoke, caught 
Dolores’ hands in his own and kissed them. 

“Don’t be absurd, sefior,” exclaimed Dolores, and 
trilled out a laugh, but she allowed Don Pedro to hold 
her hands for quite a minute before she withdrew them. 
“You are extravagant in your flattery.” 

“T cannot flatter you, seforita,’ Don Pedro re- 
sponded, looking up at her with ardent eyes. “There 
are no words that can express your beauty or tell of the 
pleasure you have given me. You will dance with me 
again?” 

Dolores shook her head after a glance at the jewelled 
watch on her wrist. 

“No, Don Pedro, I am going,” she answered, and 
smiled sweetly at him, “but if you promise to be very 
good you may see me home. Do please get up off 
your knees. If anyone came in he would fancy you 
were making love to me. Besides, I want you to help 
me fix my train.” 

Don Pedro rose, still thrilling with ardent excite- 
ment. His strong fingers were trembling slightly as 
he helped to fix Dolores’ jewelled train to the diamond 
buckles at her back. He had to fight against an inclin- 
ation to throw discretion to the winds and take her in 
his arms as she adjusted her wonderful head-dress, 
smiling at him as she did so. 

Dolores was enjoying herself. Intuitively she 
guessed something of what was passing in his mind, 
and his eyes told her something, too. She was 
reveling in her power to inspire love, and again 
decided that Don Pedro was “amusing” and would 
probably make love delightfully if she gave him the 
opportunity. ¢ 
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With her heavy train over her arm, and a voluminous 
cloak concealing and protecting her gorgeous costume, 
she walked side by side with Don Pedro to the exit, 
where she was met by an agitated chauffeur. 

“IT am very sorry to tell you, madam, that I have 
had an accident,” announced the chauffeur. “I was 
on my way to call for you when I was run into by a 
market cart. The car is badly damaged. I’m very 
sorry. It wasn’t my fault.” 

“IT am sure it was not your fault, Johnson,” said 
Dolores. “I do hope you are not hurt?” 

“No, I’m all right, thank you, madam,” the chauf- 
feur answered. “I had a lucky escape. It’s raining, 
but I’ve managed to get a taxi for you.” 

“Thank you, that was very thoughtful of you,” said 
Dolores. “I am glad you were not hurt.” 

She smiled at the man, who touched his cap, and 
went to summon the taxi he had engaged. It was 
characteristic of Dolores that although she would break 
a heart in jest she accepted the smashing up of her 
Rolls-Royce without making any fuss, and her one 
thought was for the well-being of her servant. 

Rain was pouring down when Johnson re-appeared 
to announce that the taxi was waiting at the curb, and 
Dolores pouted as she paused in the doorway. 

“T shall ruin my lovely shoes!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Not at all,” said Don Pedro, promptly. “Permit 
me.” 

Before Dolores could even guess his intention he had 
picked her up in his arms as if she were a baby, dashed 
across the wet pavement, and deposited her gently on 
the seat of the taxi. 
~ Dolores was too surprised to be indignant, and as 
Don Pedro seated himself beside her she trilled out a 
laugh. Assuredly her latest conquest was unusual and 
amusing. 
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“How clever of you—and how un-English!” she ex- 
claimed. “You must be very strong!” 

“I am very strong—stronger than any bull,” Don 
Pedro answered in a vibrant voice that sent a thrill 
through Dolores. “But it is not given to every man 
to have the joy of carrying a wisp of moonlight, a fairy, 
and a queen of love in his arms.” 

Despite his strength he was trembling slightly in 
the intensity of his emotion. To hold Dolores even 
for a few moments in his arms, cloaked as she was, had 
been rapture, and the thought of doing so again at the 
journey’s end thrilled him with a strange excitement. 
Dolores, too, was thinking that it would be nice to be 
picked up again in those strong arms. ... 

“You will allow me to call on you to-morrow?”| 
pleaded Don Pedro, after a pause. 

Dolores smiled to herself in the darkness, and hesi- 
tated just long enough to make him feel anxious. 

“I shall be at home to-morrow, Don Pedro,” she 
drawled. 

“A thousand thanks, sefiorita,” exclaimed Don 
Pedro. “I am indeed the most fortunate of men, for 
already to-morrow is arriving. I see signs of dawn 
in the sky.” 

“Of course, it is after four o’clock,” laughed Dolores. 
“You may come to tea in the afternoon.” 

The taxi-cab came to a halt before her house at Hyde 
Park Gate, and she held her breath as Don Pedro 
stepped out on to the pavement and held out his arms. 

“Oh, please don’t trouble,” she said hastily. “It— 
it doesn’t matter about my shoes.” 

Don Pedro paid no heed, but once again picked her 
up in his arms and carried her across the pavement. 
The porch of the house was in deep shadow, and the 
temptation was irresistible. His arms tightened around 
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the supple figure of Dolores, he raised her higher and 
kissed her on the lips. 

It was a burning passionate kiss and Dolores gasped. 
Next moment she was on her feet; the door of the house 
was opened; Don Pedro was bowing, hat in hand. 

Without a word Dolores ran into the house. 


CHAPTER III 
DON PEDRO’S THREAT 


DON PEDRO was ushered into the charmingly-furnished 
drawing-room at Hyde Park Gate shorily before five 
o’clock in the afternoon. Dolores, looking wholly de- 
lightful and feminine in a filmy, trailing tea-gown, re- 
ceived him coldly, and did not even offer to shake 
hands. 

“I am really very cross with you, Don Pedro,” she 
said. “You charged rather too extravagant a fee for 
saving my shoes last night, and I had half a mind to 
tell my servants that I was ‘not at home’ to you. If 
we are to be friends i 

“Forgive me, dear lady,” interposed Don Pedro. 
“T am but human, and was intoxicated by your beauty. 
What man with red blood in his veins could hold you 
in his arms and not hunger to kiss you? The tempta- 
tion was too great, but I am desolated if I offended you. 
I cannot say I am sorry, for the kiss will linger in my 
memory until the great darkness encloses me. Surely 
you will not grudge that one tiny taste of Paradise to 
a man who was—and is—enchanted by your beauty.” 

Dolores dimpled into smiles almost in spite of her- 
self. Don Pedro’s expressive eyes were so appealing, 
the words spoken in his deep, mellow voice were so 
attractive, that she could not keep up the pretence of 
being seriously annoyed. 

“Tf I did not know that all Spaniards have the gift 
of flattery, I should say you had kissed the Blarney 
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Stone,” she responded. “I will forgive you because 
you are a Spaniard, but you must not offend again.” 

She held out her hand, and Don Pedro bowed over 
it and brushed it with his lips. He could bide his time. 

Over the teacups he talked of Spain, talked interest- 
ingly and eloquently, and Dolores gathered that he had 
travelled much. But always when she questioned him 
more closely about himself, his answers were courte- 
ously evasive. 

She liked to listen to his voice, however, and to watch 
his mobile handsome face as he talked, but she decided 
that it would be wise not to give him too much encour- 
agement. She wondered abstractedly what he would 
be like when his deeper feelings were stirred, but his 
reticence deterred her for the time from attempting to 
discover. 

Don Pedro did not attempt to make love that after- 
noon. He was content to talk. Merely to be in her 
company gave him an intense pleasure which was new 
to him, and it was a sheer delight to sit and drink 
in the beauty of her face and form, and to listen to 
her golden voice. 

“T must find out who he is,” Dolores decided when 
he had taken his leave. “‘Why, he may be an adven- 
turer!” 

She called on Hugh Stanley next day at his studio 
at Chelsea, ostensibly to admire the artist’s pictures, 
but in reality to question him about Don Pedro Bar- 
rego. 

“Don Pedro? Yes, he and I are quite old friends,” 
said Hugh, when Dolores came to the point. “I am 
not at liberty to tell you exactly who he is, but I can 
tell you he is quite a famous person in Spain. I met 
him in Malaga a few years ago, and he did me a great 
service.” 

Thét was all Stanley would say, and he laughed when 
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Dolores ingenuously inquired if Don Pedro was mar- 
ried. 

“No, he isn’t married,” he replied. “In fact, I had 
the idea that he was something of a woman-hater. 
Lots of women have run after him, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he came to England for a holiday just to 
escape from their attentions. I say, Dolores, you don’t 
mean to say you have fallen in love with him?” 

“Oh, no! I only wanted to discover if it was safe 
to let him fall in love with me,” responded Dolores 
laughingly. ‘“‘As he is such a lady-killer, I suppose I 
shall be an easy victim!” 

“Dolores, take my advice and don’t trifle with 
Pedro,” said Stanley earnestly. “I warn you he isn’t 
the sort of man to be trifled with. In Spain he has 
the reputation of always getting what he wants, no 
matter what it may be.” 

“How very interesting,” drawled Dolores. 

To be warned not to dare to trifle with a man was 
a new experience and she became more interested than 
ever in Don Pedro. It intrigued her to think that he 
was a philanderer who probably prided himself on his 
powers as a “lady-killer,” and she laughed at the 
thought of the shock he would get if he did eventually 
declare himself in love with her. 

Love to Dolores was a game, and she played it with 
skill. Don Pedro became a frequent visitor, and 
gossips began to whisper that Dolores Annesley had 
made yet another conquest, and to speculate as to how 
long it would be before the distinguished-looking for- 
eigner retired into obscurity. 

Dolores positively delighted in encouraging Don 
Pedro to a point when a declaration of love seemed 
to be trembling on his lips, then suddenly treating him 
with coldness. With Don Pedro. love had become a 
consuming passion, and he could not be kept on the 
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rack indefinitely. By day Dolores was constantly in 
his thoughts, and by night she haunted his dreams. 
He knew no peace when he was not in her company, 
and when he was near her he was tormented with 
longings he could not satisfy. 

Passion broke bounds suddenly when Dolores was 
talking to him in her most fascinating way one after- 
noon at her house. She had been telling him of her 
arrangements to spend Easter, as usual, with her re- 
lations at Seville, and had asked him to meet her on 
an appointed date. 

“You love me,” burst out Don Pedro, impetuously. 
“T know it, and you know that I love you, love you 
as I have never loved any woman before. Why should 
I wait longer? Time does not matter! I have loved 
you ever since I first saw you, and have hungered 
every moment since to hold you in my arms and make 
you mine. I want you more than I have ever wanted 
anything on earth. We were created for each other, 
beloved. You are my woman—my mate!” 

The passionate words came out like a torrent, and 
as he spoke he swept Dolores off her chair and enfolded 
her inhisarms. The pressure of her body against him 
went to his head like a drug, his arms tightened around 
her like bands of steel, and he silenced Dolores’ breath- 
less attempts at protests with burning kisses, kisses 
such as her lips had never known before. 

Dolores was helpless. She had stirred his deepest 
passions, and the result terrified her. She tried to 
struggle, but she was powerless in his embrace, 
strained to his breast, her lips crushed against his. 

She uttered a moaning cry, and Don Pedro suddenly 
realized that he was hurting her. Instantly he re- 
leased her, breathlessly, gasping out words of contri- 
tion and endearment. 

“Forgive me, beloved, but I was starving for love, 
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and hungry for your kisses,” he said gently seating 
Dolores on a couch and dropping on his knees beside 
her; taking her hands as he did so. “I want to hold 
you for ever in my arms, and shall think time wasted 
when our lips are not together. I am all afire to make 
you mine—wholly mine. Tell me, heart of mine, that 
you have hungered for love as I have hungered for it.” 

He released her hands and held out his arms invit- 
ingly, his eyes blazing with ardor, his lips parted in a 
smile. Dolores recoiled from him, sprang suddenly 
to her feet, and darted round the couch. A momen- 
tary panic had seized her, and her impulse was to dash 
out of the door, but almost immediately she recovered 
herself. Wheeling round, she faced Don Pedro across 
the couch, her lovely face flaming with anger, her eyes 
blazing and her hands clenched. 

“You brute! You brute!” she stormed, breath- 
lessly. ‘How dare you! How dare you insult me in 
this fashion!” 

“Insult you?’ exclaimed Don Pedro, dazedly. His 
face had gone grey. “Insult you, my beloved? Is it 
an insult to caress and embrace you as the lover has 
the right to embrace the girl who is going to be his 
wife? What do you mean, dear heart?” 

“T am not going to be your wife,” said Dolores. “I 
have no love for you, and you have gone too far. Be 
good enough to leave the house at once. I never wish 
to see you again.” 

She had recovered her self-possession miraculously, 
and was once more the icily-cold collected society girl 
who had repeatedly perplexed Don Pedro and driven 
him almost to distraction. He stared at her, his face 
darkening, and for a few moments stood tense and 
silent. When he spoke his voice was harsh. 

“You mean that you have been fooling me, as I 
was told you had fooled many men before?” he de- 
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manded. ‘You have but been feigning love and mak- 
ing mock of me? Answer!” 

Dolores was conscious of a cold fear gripping her 
heart. Men had reproached her before for having 
encouraged them to believe she cared, and then having 
rejected them, but none had ever looked at her in such 
terrifying fashion. 

“T have given you no encouragement,” she retorted 
shakily. “I am not to blame. I am not in love with 
you, and the idea of marrying you is utterly repugnant. 
You have treated me shamefully. Please go!” 

“So you imagine you can treat me as you have 
treated the others!” said Don Pedro, and laughed. 
It was not a pleasant laugh. “You have made a mis- 
take. You are going to marry me. If you do not, I 
will take you. If I have failed to teach you love by 
loving you, I will try other methods. You were created 
to be my wife, and you are coming with me to my home 
in Spain. Come! I will teach you the meaning of 
passion.” 

“You are crazy!” exclaimed Dolores, and made a 
movement towards the bell. 

With incredible swiftness Don Pedro leaped the 
couch, and for the second time Dolores found herself 
helpless in his arms, crushed to his breast. She tried 
to scream, but again he stifled her with fierce kisses. 
She thought he was going to kill her, and with a super- 
human effort she broke from him and turned wildly 
to the bell which she pressed. 

Don Pedro stood staring at her. 

“You will remember,” he said. “You will return 
those kisses—kiss for kiss. Can you think of those 
embraces and give yourself to another man? You will 
be mine.” 

The door opened and a maid entered. 

“You rang, m’m?” 
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“Show that man out!” panted Dolores brokenly, and 
collapsed limply into a chair. 

The flustered servant gazed at Don Pedro, who 
smiled at her reassuringly. 

“Miss Annesley is making a mistake,” he remarked 
with forced calmness. “She is a little hysterical. 
Please attend to her. Tell her when she recovers that 
if she wishes to apologize I shall be at my hotel until 
to-morrow evening. Good afternoon!” 

He paused for a few moments, looking intently at 
Dolores, whose face was buried in her trembling hands, 
then he strode from the room and out of the house. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MATADOR 


- To trifle with elemental passions is a dangerous pas- 
time, as Dolores Annesley had found to her cost. Al- 
most for the first time in her life she had known fear, 
for the man she had regarded as little better than a 
plaything had transformed himself into a monster. 

It was a full hour before Dolores recovered her 
nerve, and even then she felt somewhat scared and 
shaken. Her lips were sore and tingling from Don 
Pedro’s fierce kisses, her body was bruised by his 
savage embraces, and her very soul seemed to have 
been seared as with hot irons. 

She went to bed, almost in a state of collapse, but 
could not sleep. Again and again memory conjured 
up Don Pedro and his passionate words, and when 
sleep did eventually come the events of the afterncon 
were re-acted in her dreams and she awoke crying out 
in terror. 

But youth is radiant and rallies quickly from the 
worst shock. Dolores was only twenty-one and 
splendidly healthy, and by noon on the following day, 
save that she was a little pale, she was her usual 
adorable self. 

No, not quite her usual self, for she had decided that 
never again would she encourage a man to fall in love 
with her—particularly if the man happened to be a 
Spaniard. 

She did not blame herself for what had happened— 

on 
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such is human nature—and she considered that Don 
Pedro had behaved in the most brutal and outrageous 
fashion. He was the first man who had even at- 
tempted seriously to conquer her, and Dolores hated 
the very idea of being mastered by any man. To her 
it seemed an outrage that any member of the opposite 
sex should fail to treat her as a sort of goddess, and 
decline to accept dismissal submissively. 

She gave strict instructions that under no circum- 
stances was he to be admitted to the house, and for 
two days she did not venture out lest she should en- 
counter him. No word of apology or appeal came 
from him, and at length Dolores decided that he must 
have come to his senses and that she could resume her 
normal social life. 

As it happened, one of the first acquaintances she 
encountered when she went out was Hugh Stanley, 
who exercised his privilege as an old friend and a re- 
jected lover to question her about Don Pedro. 

“T am afraid you must have neglected my warn- 
ing, Dolores, about Pedro!” he suggested. “What 
exactly happened ?” 

“He attempted to make love to me, and behaved 
abominably,” said Dolores warmly. “I am sorry you 
ever introduced such an uncultivated savage.” 

“I warned you he was not a man to be trifled with,” 
Stanley retorted. ‘What I can’t understand is why 
you are apparently still keeping up the acquaintance- 
ship if he is the brute you say. Pedro told me when 
he came to say farewell that you had promised to meet 
him in Seville at Easter.’ 

“It. isn’t true!’ exclaimed Dolores. “I never wish 
to see him again.” 

“T don’t understand it,” said Stanley. “If you have 
not promised to meet him again, I cannot understand 
why he left England. If he had wanted you, he would 
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have taken you with him. However, perhaps he was 
merely amusing himself.” 

“Amusing himself, indeed!’ Dolores felt like box- 
ing Stanley’s ears for daring to suggest that any man 
could “amuse” himself at her expense. However, for 
obvious reasons she did not carry the discussion fur- 
ther nor enter into details. “I am very glad to hear 
he has gone,” she added. 

She found solace in the admiration lavished upon 
her by other men during the weeks that followed, but 
memories of Don Pedro persisted in recurring in the 
most disturbing fashion, even in her dreams. 

One result was that she became a little more aloof, 
a little less coquettish, and a little more disposed to 
rebuff any admirer who seemed likely to make violent 
love to her. 

The winter season, with its continual round of social 
functions, slipped past, and Dolores began to look for- 
ward to escaping from London to spend her usual 
month or so with her relatives at El Castillo de la 
Cerda, near Seville. 

Again the thought of Don Pedro disturbed her 
slightly, but she decided that the possibility of en- 
countering him was remote. In any case, if she did 
happen to meet him, he would be denied any oppor- 
tunity of behaving in Spain as he had done in London. 

Dolores always looked forward to spending Easter 
at Seville. There were picturesque and impressive re- 
ligious processions followed by a great carnival and 
bull-fights. Half English though she was, Dolores 
found bull-fights fascinating and exciting. The dan- 
gers faced by the matadors never failed to thrill her. 

The change from the cold English spring to sunny 
Spain was wholly delightful. The sun was hot, the 
orange trees were in blossom, and all nature seemed to 
have donned its loveliest garb. Dolores motored 
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through the country, escorted by her relatives, enjoyed 
herself to the full, and put Don Pedro out of her mind. 
She did inquire on her arrival if Don Pedro Barrego 
was well-known in Seville, but apparently none of her 
relations had ever heard of him. 

At last the day of the great bull-fight arrived, and 
Dolores, thrilling with unusual excitement motored 
with her hosts to the Plaza de Toros, and they made 
their way to the boxes which had been reserved on 
the shady side of the great arena. The place was 
thronged with all sorts and conditions of men, women 
and children in holiday attire, and excitement ran high 
as the procession of gaily-clad picadors, banderilleros 
and toreadors, attended by a throng of chulos (serv- 
ants) marched round the ring, and, as in the time- 
honored custom, presented their petition to the Presi- 
dent for the key of the stable or den in which the bull 
is confined. 

The key was handed over, the arena cleared, and 
although Dolores had witnessed the scene many times 
before, she thrilled as the bull appeared. It was a 
magnificent brute, powerful and fiery, one of the fa- 
mous herd bred by the Ganaderias. The picadors, 
mounted on wretched horses and with their legs en- 
cased in armor, manceuvred round the bull, prodding 
it with their long lances, while the banderillero added 
to its fury by waving red cloaks and throwing 
darts. 

The bull charged, a horse went down, ripped by the 
maddened animal’s horns, and the crowd yelled with 
excitement, for the sight of blood hardly ever fails 
to sting a Spanish audience to frenzy. The horse’s 
dying agonies always gave Dolores a_ sensation 
iy nausea, but the danger to the picadors thrilled 

er. 

The unseated picador was dragged to safety in the 
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nick of time by the quaderillo, and Dolores breathed 
more freely. Again the bull charged, another horse 
met the same horrible fate as the first, and the un- 
conscious picador was dragged over the barrier. 

Excitement was rising to fever pitch, and Dolores 
was affected by the electrical atmosphere. The mad- 
dened bull was thundering to and fro, and several 
toreadors and banderillero escaped death by inches. 
The dead horses were dragged aside by the intrepid 
chulos as opportunity presented itself, and the arena 
began to clear. 

The bull was in a frenzy now and attempted to 
leap the barrier, and there were wild shrieks from the 
people in danger. One -by one the picadors and 
banderillero escaped from the ring, and Dolores’ heart 
beat faster, for she knew the scene was set for the 
last act. 

A tall, lithe figure leaped into the ring, sword in 
the right hand, scarlet cloak wound round the left 
arm, and was greeted with a roar of applause which 
was quickly stilled. All eyes were upon him, and 
Dolores cried out gaspingly and her hand went in- 
stinctively to her heart. 

At one glance she recognized the fantastically 
dressed matador as Don Pedro Barrego. 

With fascinated eyes she watched him as he smiled 
—much as he had smiled when he turned upon her 
that memorable afternoon in London when she re- 
pulsed him—and her heart seemed almost to stand still 
as he advanced towards the maddened bull. 

The bull halted, lowered its head, and charged down 
at its newest enemy. Don Pedro leapt aside at the 
last moment, and the bull thundered past him. Again 
the bull charged, and this time Dolores screamed 
involuntarily, for the matador seemed to slip at the 
critical moment. She realized the next minute that 
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the slip was a theatrical trick, and Don Pedro laughed 
mockingly as death missed him by a foot. 

Again a hush! The bull was in a very frenzy of 
fury; a slip now on the part of the matador would 
mean certain death. Don Pedro stood rigid as the bull 
charged, his sword, gripped in fingers of steel, pierced 
the gallant beast’s heart as it thundered upon him. 
The bull ran on for a few paces as the matador leaped 
aside, fell, and rolled over—dead. 

The vast crowd rose as one man, cheering the mata- 
dor, showering flowers and trinkets into the ring. 
Dolores came to herself to find that she was on her feet, 
cheering with the rest of the excited audience. Don 
Pedro bowed and smiled, raised his face to where 
Dolores was standing, and kissed the tips of his fingers 
with a gallant gesture. 

Trembling violently, Dolores dropped back into her 
seat, her heart throbbing painfully and her brain in a 
turmoil. The other members of her party were laugh- 
ing and talking together excitedly, and presently an 
aunt began to rally Dolores on her pallor, suggesting 
she had turned squeamish as a result of spending so 
much time in England. 

With an effort Dolores recovered herself, mastered 
her agitation, and forced a laugh. 

“Who was the matador?” she asked. 

“Pedro José Fernandez,” was the answer. “Surely 
you must have heard of him before? He is the bravest 
and most famous matador in all Spain. They say he 
has made millions—and he deserves it. Is he not 
magnificent?” 

Dolores murmured some answer. Pedro José 
Fernandez! Not Don Pedro; but a matador who had 
been masquerading as a man of noble birth, at least 
the equivalent of a knight in England. 

“Is he a Don?” Dolores asked, after a pause. 
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“T fancy his nickname is ‘Don Pedro,’” her aunt 
answered laughingly. “Of course he is a popular 
hero; the women simply idolize him.” 

Dolores laughed scornfully and changed the subject. 
Pedro’s bravery and skill had thrilled her, but the 
thought that he should have dared to attempt to make 
love to her, and should actually have laid hands on 
her and kissed her lips, made her burn with shame and 
anger. 

She went out with the rest of her party into the 
street when the great audience dispersed, to find the 
Plaza almost impassable, and a throng cheering with 
wild enthusiasm. At first she could not discover the 
cause of the demonstration, then she caught sight of 
Pedro, still in his matador’s costume, standing up and 
bowing acknowledgments of the ovation from a re- 
splendent carriage drawn by four magnificent horses. 
Women were throwing bouquets into the carriage as it 
passed and shrilling out “Bravos!” and excited men 
were cheering the hero of the hour, hailing him as 
Spain’s greatest matador. 

It seemed to Dolores again that Pedro had identified 
her amongst the crowd, for he threw a kiss in her 
direction, and again she grew hot with anger and 
shame. 

She was very silent during the journey to the great 
house that had been her mother’s home, and again her 
friends rallied her, little guessing what was in her 
mind. 

Dolores retired early to her own room, pleading a 
severe headache, and a pretty Spanish maid attended 
her. 

“The seforita should walk in the garden before 
retiring,” the maid suggested. “The night air is not 
harmful here, and it brings sleep—and peace to 
troubled hearts.” 
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“Yes, I will walk in the garden, Pepito,” said 
Dolores, and the maid smiled and nodded approval. 

Dolores threw a cloak around her and stole out into 
the gloom. The garden was very still and dark, but the 
stillness and darkness were soothing after the excite- 
ment and glare of the day. 

Feeling secure and comforted, Dolores wandered 
along a broad path leading away from the house, and 
her heart seemed to miss a beat when suddenly a dark 
figure stepped quickly from the shrubbery. 

“Have no fear, dear lady,” said a voice, which 
Dolores recognized instantly as that of “Don Pedro.” 
“TI knew we should meet here. You promised. Is 
there not an English saying that ‘journeys end in 
lovers meeting’ ?”’ 

Dolores was too stunned by surprise to answer. She 
was again conscious of fear, and stood rigid, staring 
through the darkness at the cloaked figure. 

“T want you to come away with me and marry me,” 
Don Pedro continued after a momentary pause. “I 
have a priest in waiting, and will take you to my 
house and make you happy. You will come? You 
have learned the meaning of love since we parted in 
England?’ 

His voice was caressing, enticing, but his words sent 
a surge of anger through Dolores. Her courage and 
her voice came back to her. 

“{ would rather die than marry you!” she flashed 
out passionately. “How dare you molest me in this 
fashion? Leave me at once, or I will call for help. 
You shall suffer for this impertinence!” 

Don Pedro was silent for a moment, then he laughed 
very softly, but in a way that struck a chill inta 
Dolores’ heart again. 

“You will remember, sefiorita, that I have twice 
offered you marriage,” he said quietly. “I want you 
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—and I always get what I want. Next time there 
will not be a priest waiting. Adios!” 

He disappeared as suddenly, silently, and mysteri- 
ously as he had appeared, and Dolores flew back to 
the house and to her own room in a panic. 


CHAPTER V 
THE HOUSE IN THE FOREST 


DoLoRES did not mention the encounter to her rela- 
tions. To have done so would have necessitated ad- 
mitting a prior acquaintance with “‘Don Pedro,” and 
she well knew that she would be regarded as having 
compromised herself. 

Discreet inquiries on her part elicited the informa- 
tion that Pedro Fernandez had left Seville to appear 
at bull-fights in other parts of Spain, and Dolores took 
heart of grace. 

Nevertheless, she did not again venture out alone 
at night into the big garden of the castle, but as the 
weeks slipped past she resolutely put Don Pedro out 
of her mind and amused herself by engaging in a harm- 
less flirtation with a distant cousin, a sentimental 
youth of nineteen who wrote poetry and worshipped 
her as she loved to be worshipped. 

Lent was over, and a round of festivities began. 
There were banquets and balls by night, picnics, 
excursions, and sports by day. A big excursion was 
planned to visit an ancient Moorish castle in the 
Sierras de Aracena, the mountains some forty miles 
from Seville, and Dolores, who had inherited a love of 
open-air exercise from her English father, looked 
forward with pleasure to the adventure. 

There was quite a fleet of motor-cars to accommodate 
the house party, and at their destination they were 
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met by a small army of servants and guides. It was a 
long climb to El Castillo Moro, but Dolores enjoyed 
it, and laughed gaily at the distress of some of her 
friends, unaccustomed to physical exercise of any kind. 

The Moorish castle was interesting, and after a late 
al fresco luncheon Dolores was wandering about alone 
exploring when one of the guides approached her 
respectfully. 

“Pardon, sefiorita, but there are more wonderful 
things to see if the sefiorita will do me the honor of 
accompanying me a little distance,” said the man 
respectfully. “There is the Chapel of Jewels, hidden 
away in the forest, and what we call the House of 
Dreams. You will be interested. Unfortunately, the 
other members of the party say they are too tired to 
explore.” 

“The Chapel of Jewels and the House of Dreams!” 
Dolores exclaimed smilingly. ‘“‘That sounds interest- 
ing. Are they far?’ 

“Only a little distance, but difficult to find because 
they are hidden in the forest,” answered the guide. 
“Come, sefiorita, I will show you things that are denied 
to the ordinary visitor.” 

Unsuspectingly Dolores followed, and he plunged 
at once into a narrow track through the dense forest 
that clothed the side of the mountain. He strode 
along with the free step of the mountaineer, twisting 
and turning between the trees, and leaping over moun- 
tain streams. Dolores kept pace with him, but began 
to tire. 

“You said it was only a little distance,” she pro- 
tested at last. “Why, we seem to have walked leagues 
already.” 

“It is only a few metres further, sefiorita,” the guide 
answered, and went on again. 

The “few metres” must have been fully a quarter 
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of amile, and then the guide halted in a clearing, gazed 
about him in a bewildered fashion, and scratched his 
head. 

“Ten thousand pardons, sefiorita,” he exclaimed. 
“T fear I must have mistaken the path. The Chapel 
should be here.” 

“Fool!”? snapped Dolores thoroughly annoyed. “You 
eall yourself a guide and you take the wrong path! 
I don’t want to see the Chapel or your House of Dreams. 
Ihave notime. Take me back to my friends.” 

“I am desolated, sefiorita,” said the man humbly, 
and began, as it seemed, to retrace his steps. 

Dolores followed him, but became decidedly appre- 
hensive after walking for half-an-hour without coming 
in sight of the Castillo Moro. Now and again she 
heard sounds as of firing in the distance, and once she 
fancied she heard shouting. 

“Are you sure you know the way?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Si, sefiorita,” the guide replied, and went on quickly; 
but Dolores guessed that he lied. 

Darkness was beginning to fall, and a blanket of 
wet mist was creeping up the mountain side. 

“Stop!”? ordered Dolores at last. “Tell me the 
truth. Do you know where you are, or have you lost 
yourself?” 

“T fear we are lost, senorita,” the man answered. 
“But have no fear, I will find you some place of 
refuge.” 

Dolores was too angry to trust herself to speak. She 
was tired, too, and but for the mist, which was turn- 
ing into a drizzle of rain, she would have sat down 
and wept. 

The darkness deepened, and she took the guide’s 
arm, suddenly fearful lest she should find herself alone 
in the inky blackness of the forest. 
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Suddenly the guide uttered an exclamation of relief 
and halted. 

“See, senorita! A house!’”’ he exclaimed, and at the 
same moment Dolores caught sight of lights twink- 
ling through the darkness a little way ahead. “I be- 
lieve it is the House of Dreams!” 

They hurried forward. The house in which the 
lights were shining was one of considerable size, built 
in a clearing in the forest, and as they approached it 
a door was opened and a woman’s voice cried, ‘““Who 
is there?” 

“Tt is I, Gomez,” answered the guide. “Here is a 
noble sefiorita who has been lost in the forest and seeks 
shelter.” 

“The sefiorita is welcome,’”’ responded the voice. 
“The house is at her disposal.” 

Vastly relieved, Dolores hastened up the path, and 
found the speaker to be a keen-eyed, elderly woman 
with snow-white hair, who welcomed her respectfully, 
and conducted her into a panelled hall in which a 
great log fire was burning. * 

“The sefiorita will have to spend the night here,” 
she said quietly. “This is the House of Dreams. You 
are wet. I will find you a change of clothing. After- 
wards you must eat.” 

She conducted Dolores, who felt as if she were 
dreaming, to another apartment, a bedroom, and from 
a wardrobe produced a suit of silk pajamas and a 
quilted silken dressing-gown. The garments were 
obviously new and of the finest quality. Everything 
in the room, indeed, seemed to be of the choicest 
quality, and had been selected by a person of exquisite 
taste. 

“Is your mistress at home?” queried Dolores. 
“You are sure she will not object?” 

“My mistress is at home, sefiorita,” the woman an- 
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swered with a smile. ‘Everything is at your disposal. 
If you will change, I will prepare a warm meal.” 

Wonderingly, Dolores changed her damp clothes 
for the silk pajamas and dressing-gown. Who could 
the mysterious lady be who lived in the forest but 
wore garments which were obviously the product of 
Paris? . 

Soon the housekeeper brought in a dainty meal, 
which she served on a small table by the fireside. 

The food set before her was enticing and was accom- 
panied by some excellent wine. The excursion to the 
Sierras was becoming quite a romantic adventure. 

“I must find out the name of my host and hostess, 
and discover if it will be possible to send a message to 
my aunt to let her know I am safe,” thought Dolores, 
when she had satisfied her hunger. 

The door opened, and she glanced round expecting 
to see the housekeeper again and with a question on 
her lips. In the doorway, smiling at her queerly, his 
eyes gleaming like live coals, stood Don Pedro! 

The blood drained away from Dolores’ heart, and 
she cowered back in her chair, staring at Pedro with 
dilated eyes. 

“Welcome!” said Don Pedro, softly, closing the door 
behind him and moving towards Dolores, who felt as 
if she had been turned to stone. “I knew you would 
come tome. Did I not tell you that I always get what 
I want?” 

He was wearing a silken dressing-gown and silk 
pajamas, and his bare feet were encased in red Mo- 
rocco slippers. 

“You wonder how I contrived that you should come 
here, perhaps?” he went on, in the same purring voice. 
“All the guides here, and many of the servants at El 
Castillo de la Cerda, are in my pay. It was simple to 
instruct Gomez to entice you away from your friends, 
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pretend to lose himself in the forest and bring you 
here to my house. This is the house where my dreams 
come true.’’ 

The strength came back to Dolores’ limbs, and she 
sprang to her feet and faced him. Her face was chalk- 
white and her heart was throbbing wildly. 

“Let me go,” she panted. “You will not dare—” 

“T dare anything,” said Don Pedro, and swept her 
into hisarms. ‘You are mine now!” 

Dolores struggled fiercely, screaming as she did so, 
but Don Pedro held her crushed against him, laughing 
exultantly as he stifled her screams with kisses. 

Suddenly he released her—so suddenly that Dolores 
staggered back and instinctively clutched at him to 
prevent herself from falling. 

“Yes, cling to me,” exclaimed Don Pedro. “When 
I have mastered you, my lovely one, you will be glad 
to creep into these arms from which you now try to 
escape. You need not waste your breath in scream- 
ing. We are alone in the house. Even the woman 
who waited on you has gone, and my bird is safely 
caged. Come and kiss me. Tell me you are glad to 
give yourself to me.” 

“T won’t! I won’t!”’ screamed Dolores, breathlessly. 

“T warned you that the third time there would be 
no priest waiting,” went on Don Pedro, remorselessly. 
“You thought I was a weakling with whom you could 
trifle as you have trifled with other men. But I get 
what I want. I want you. I want you now!’ 

His dark eyes were blazing, his face was flushed, and 
his breath came pantingly. Dolores screamed again 
as he swept her off her feet as he had done on the night 
outside the Albert Hall, but this time he kissed her 
neck as well as her lips, crushing her to him as he did 
so; kissed her until his kisses seemed to be burning 
her very soul. 


CHAPTER VI 
NEXT MORNING 


DOLORES opened her eyes languidly. It was morning, 
and the sunlight was streaming through the big win- 
dows set high in the walls of the room. Dolores felt 
dazed, felt as if she had awakened from some hideous 
dream, the vague memory of which filled her with a 
dull horror. 

At first she could not realize where she was; then 
her brain cleared, and with a sharp intake of breath 
she sat up in bed, her hands pressed convulsively to her 
bosom. Remembrance of the events of the previous 
day and night came flooding back to her; realization 
of what had happened burned its way into her horrified 
consciousness, and a sobbing cry of anguish broke 
from her lips. 

She was alone in the bedroom—alone; but the im- 
press of Don Pedro’s head was on the pillow beside 
her, and his silken dressing-gown was lying on the foot 
of the bed. Dolores shuddered, and bowed her head 
in her hands. She did not cry. Her anguish was too 
deep for tears, her sensation of having been humbled 
and defiled too poignant. 

Then followed rage—a fierce, passionate white heat 
of fury against the man who had taken possession of 
her by force. She clenched her hands and beat them 
on the pillow beside her, the pillow on which Don 
Pedro’s head had rested, venting her fury on the harme 
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less thing of feathers and fine linen as she longed to 
vent it on Don Pedro himself. 

The mad fury of rage exhausted itself, and there 
came a swift reaction. Dolores sank back limply on 
her pillow, sobbing breathlessly and tearlessly, tem- 
porarily exhausted in body and mind. 

She heard the door open, caught her breath, and an 
icy hand seemed to close on her heart. She started 
up, white-faced and wide-eyed; but it was not Don 
Pedro, as she had feared. It was the elderly house- 
keeper who had received her on the previous evening. 
The woman carried a tray on which there was a silver 
coffee-pot, a silver jug of hot milk, a cup and saucer of 
delicate china, a plate of crisp rolls and butter, and a 
silver box of cigarettes. 

“Good morning, sefiora,” she said politely, setting 
down the tray on a small table by the bedside. “Shall 
I prepare the sefiora’s bath?” 

Senora! So the woman knew! Dolores felt hu- 
miliated anew. On the previous night the housekeeper 
had addressed her as “Seforita.”’” Now she addressed 
her as “Sefiora,” and Dolores hated her for it, but. 
pride forbade any protest. 

“Yes, please prepare my bath,” she answered coldly. 
The woman bowed and withdrew into a side apartment. 
which Dolores subsequently found to be a dressing- 
room, out of which a bath-room opened. 

Dolores drank her coffee. She could not eat, but. 
the warm liquid comforted her and gave her strength, 
while the cigarette she smoked afterwards calmed her 
jangled nerves. 

It was a relief to find that Don Pedro had left the 
house, and Dolores decided that she would escape at 
all costs before he returned. The thought that she 
might lose herself in the forest or on the mountains 
did not dismay her. Her friends must surely have 
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organized search parties, she reflected, and she would 
be found; but at the worst, death in the mountains 
would be infinitely better than life as the chattel of 
Don Pedro. 

Hope had come to life again in her breast when the 
housekeeper reappeared to announce that her bath was 
in readiness. 

“My name is Maria, sefiora,” she added, “and I am 
entirely at your service. It is a pleasure to welcome so 
lovely a lady as the mistress of the House of Dreams.” 

Dolores did not reply. She was annoyed to find her 
cheeks were burning, and she could not help thinking 
that the woman was making mock of her in spite of 
her respectful manner. 

She was surprised to find the bath-room luxuriously 
appointed. The warm, perfumed water soothed 
Dolores, and after a cold shower she felt refreshed and 
rejuvenated. She emerged from the bath-room to find 
Maria waiting to help her with her toilet, and she 
could not help feeling flattered as the woman mur- 
mured her admiration of her wonderfully silky, auburn 
hair as she brushed it and dressed it. 

“What will the sefiora wear?” inquired Maria. 

“My own clothes, of course,” said Dolores. “The 
costume I was wearing yesterday when I arrived.” 

“Pardon, sefiora, but that is impossible,” Maria 
responded. “The master ordered them to be taken 
away. Will the sefiora please make a choice from her 
trousseau ?” 

“T will not!” exclaimed Dolores, indignantly. ‘I in- 
sist upon wearing my own clothes.” 

“But sefiora, I have told you they have been taken 
away,” said Maria, spreading out her hands. “If you 
will not wear these lovely clothes which the master 
has provided, you will have to spend the day in your 
dressing-gown.” 
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Dolores bit her lip in mortification. Don Pedro 
evidently regarded her as so much his own property 
that he would not permit her to wear clothes other 
than those he had himself provided. 

But could it be possible that Don Pedro had chosen 
the garments which Maria was laying out for her ine 
spection? There was dainty lingerie of crépe-de« 
chine, silk stockings by the dozen of a variety of shades, 
with shoes to match, two smart tailor-made costumes 
which looked like the creations of the Rue de la Paix, 
and a variety of delicate and lovely frocks. 

What impressed Dolores immediately was that 
everything had been chosen to match her unusual style 
of beauty; indeed, the things were just what she her- 
self might have bought had she been preparing for 
her wedding. The colors were those which suited her 
best, and everything was of the finest material and 
workmanship. 

The wonder increased when later she found that 
everything fitted her to perfection, even the shoes. 
What manner of man was this who could behave like 
a lustful savage, yet choose feminine garments with 
such exquisite taste? 

Dolores, after some hesitation, selected a silk blouse 
and a tailor-made skirt as being most suitable for a 
journey—for she was determined to leave the House 
of Dreams before Don Pedro returned, and endeavor 
to make her way back to the castle. 

“The sefiora looks charming,” exclaimed Maria, 
when Dolores’ toilet was completed. “It is a pity the 
master is not here to admire.” 

Dolores gazed at her reflection in the cheval glass, 
gazed critically with the strange sensation that she 
was looking at astranger. Her face was pale, and her 
lips were like a splash of carmine in contrast. Her 
violet-blue eyes had dark shadows around them which 
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made them seem unnaturally large, but this only en- 
hanced her unusual beauty. 

Again a gust of passion shook her. She, the petted 
idol, the beauty whom men had worshipped, the girl 
for whose favor men had competed, had been torn by 
a common bull-fighter from the pedestal on which she 
had set herself! 

“I am going out for a walk,” she announced abruptly, 
wheeling around from the glass to Maria. 

“Pardon, sefiora, but that is impossible,” Maria re- 
torted. “It would be unsafe. There is said to be a 
band of bandoleros in the mountains near here, who 
have been robbing travellers and abducting women. 
The master charged me to take care of you, and he 
would never forgive me if anything happened to you. 
When he is roused to anger he is terrible. You can- 
~ not go out alone in these wild parts, but you can take 
the air in the garden.” 

“T will walk in the garden,” said Dolores, after a 
moment of silence. 

There would surely be a door or a gate leading from 
the garden to the outer world, she reflected, or she 
would be able to scale the wall and escape. She put 
on a small close-fitting hat of green suéde leather, the 
coat that matched her skirt, and followed Maria to the 
garden at the rear of the house. 

It was a charming garden, flooded with morning 
sunshine and gay with flowers, but Dolores’ heart 
sank as she looked at it, for it was surrounded by a 
massive stone wall at least fifteen feet high on two 
sides, and at the end of it the mountain rose sheer for 
at least a hundred feet. The walls were loopholed, 
much in the way that ancient castles were loopholed, 
the openings being those through which archers and 
bowmen shot when besieged, with stones jutting from 
the walls below them to provide foothold. There was 
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also a door, a massive, nail-studded door with great 
iron bolts and a huge lock. 

Surely it would be possible to escape either by way 
of the gate or through one of the loopholes, thought 
Dolores. She turned to look at Maria. The house- 
keeper was arranging a folding-chair in the shade of 
a bush which was a mass of blossom, and she waved 
her hand invitingly towards it. 

“If the sefora wants anything, she has only to call 
me,” she said, and went back into the house. 

Dolores, fearing that the woman might be watching 
her from the window, strolled about the garden with 
assumed nonchalance, pretending to admire the ficwers. 
Her heart was beating quickly, when she reached the 
door in the wall at last, and it sank when she found the 
gate was securely locked. 

There were still the archers’ loopholes in the walls, 
however, seeming to offer a way of escape. Dolores 
walked to the end of the garden, climbed up on one 
of the firing-steps below an opening and tried to draw 
herself up with her hands. But her strength failed her. 

Hopelessly she gazed up at the walls of her garden- 
prison and at the mountain cliff. 

“T must get out by the front door and make a dash 
for freedom,” she decided, remembering there was 
only a courtyard in front of the house, opening on to 
the forest clearing. 

She stole back to the house and tiptoed into the hall. 
She could hear Maria singing in her kitchen, and 
again Dolores’ heart began to throb with excitement 
as she crept noiselessly towards the hall door. The 
path of freedom seemed clear if only she could be swift 
and silent. 

There was a massive iron bar fitted into staples 
across the inside of the door, and Dolores managed to 
lift it with an effort, and to slip back another bolt 
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without making much noise. Then, in a quiver oO» 
anticipation, she turned the handle. The door was 
locked! 

Rage seized her again, and she stamped her foot in 
impotent passion. Almost instantly Maria appeared, 
looking anxious. 

“The sefiora wants something?” she inquired. 

“T want to go out,” cried Dolores passionately. 
“Open this door at once, or I will kill you!” 

“Tmpossible, sefiora!”’ answered Maria, paling 
slightly. “The master has the key.” 

As she spoke her hand went instinctively to her 
bodice, and Dolores knew she had the key in her pos- 
session. 

“You lie!’ stormed Dolores. “Let me out instantly! 
You have no right to keep me prisoner here. Let me 
go! Give me the key!” 

“Impossible!” repeated Maria. “I have not the 
Key.” 

Dolores flung out her hands appealingly. 

“Only let me go, and I will give you anything you 
ask,” she cried. “I am rich. I will make you rich 
for life if only you will let me go. Name any sum 
you like, and I promise you on my oath you shall have 
it. Oh, please, please, let me go!” 

“I am sorry, sefiora, but it is impossible,’ Maria 
retorted. “My master would kill me if you escaped. 
‘All the gold in the world would not induce me to give 
you the key.” 

“You shall give me the key,” cried Dolores, almost 
besides herself, and sprang at the older woman, seizing 
her by the shoulders. 

Maria was over fifty, but she was mountain-bred and 
very strong. She gripped Dolores’ wrists and forced 
them apart, releasing herself; then quick as lightning 
she drew a stiletto from her waistbelt. 
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“You forget yourself,” she exclaimed breathlessly. 
“I do not wish to harm you, but I will protect myself 
if you attempt to attack me again. You cannot have 
the key. Don Pedro has given his orders, and I will 
do his bidding.” 

“Give me the stiletto, and let me kill myself,” cried 
Dolores hysterically. “I would rather die than stay 
here. Kill me!” 

Maria, looking scared, thrust the knife back into her 
skirt. 

“You must not talk like that,” she exclaimed. “It 
is madness. You should be happy. There are hun- 
dreds of women who would give their souls to be the 
chosen of Don Pedro, and to change places with you. 
Pray calm yourself, sefiora. Why talk of dying, you 
who are so young and beautiful and have so much 
to live for?’ 

Dolores was wringing her hands distractedly. She 
did not wish to attack Maria again, and felt sorry for 
the woman. 

“T am but a servant,” continued Maria, almost as 
if she guessed what was passing through Dolores’ 
mind. “If I harm you in defending myself, the master 
will be angry with me, and if you kill yourself or escape 
I will kill myself, too, rather than face the master’s 
anger. You will not be cruel to me, sefiora?” . 

Dolores broke down suddenly, blundered across the 
hall to a chair, buried her face in her hands, and burst — 
into tears. Immediately Maria’s attitude changed. 
She threw her arms around Dolores impulsively 
and soothed her as a mother might have soothed a 
child. 

“You should not weep, child,” she murmured. “You 
should be happy to have won the love of Don Pedro. 
He is wonderful. You have nothing to regret. Surely 
you are not in love with another man?” 
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“No; but I hate Don Pedro,” answered Dolores 
brokenly. 

“Impossible!” cried Maria. “All women love him. 
I am old, but I too love him, and would lay down my 
life for him.” 


CHAPTER VII 
“T HATE HIM!’’ 


DOLORES composed herself after a time, dried her 
tears, and sat staring gloomily into the fire. She was 
thinking over Maria’s words, and wondering what it 
was in Don Pedro that could inspire love in other 
women. She herself was revolted by the very thought 
of him. 

It occurred to her that she might get away through 
a window. She sprang up and hurried into the bed- 
room. The windows were set high up in the walls 
of the lofty room, quite six feet from the floor, and 
Dolores saw at a glance that they were not made ta 
open. Air was admitted through ventilators which 
were opened or shut by cords. The windows them- 
selves were of glass set in small frames. It would be 
impossible to escape through the window except by 
smashing the whole frame, and the frames were of 
metal. 

The House of Dreams was at once a fortress and a 
luxuriously furnished prison, and Dolores saw that 
escape from it was almost an impossibility. Even if 
she overpowered Maria, she could not hope to find 
her way out or to find the key of the outer door. 
Besides, there were probably other servants of Don 
Pedro on guard outside the house .... 

A sort of apathy settled down on her. She ate the 
dainty food Maria set before her without appetite, 
and at times wandered restlessly about the house, 
which interested her almost in spite of herself. The 
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place puzzled her. It had something of Don Pedro’s 
personality about it, and the rooms were essentially 
a man’s room; but they were the apartments of a 
man of learning and artistic tastes rather than those 
of a bull-fighter. 

There were old pictures on the walls, and books in 
English and Spanish, scientific works as well as novels, 
in the bookcases. There were Persian rugs on the 
floors, and downy cushions on the couches and chairs, 
while in the panelled hall were some fine specimens of 
antique armor, valuable tapestries and trophies of 
the chase. The whole place had an air of luxury and 
refinement. Yet it was the property of Pedro José 
Fernandez, a matador! 

The day wore on, the light faded, and Maria lit the 
hanging Moorish lamps, and suggested that Dolores 
should dress for dinner. 

“Dress for dinner!” exclaimed Dolores. “Why 

should I?” 

“The master always dresses for dinner,” responded 
Maria. “He will expect you to be dressed when he 
returns.” 

“So he returns to-night!’ exclaimed Dolores, her 
face paling at the prospect of what she might again 
have to endure. 

She wanted to rebel, but realized that it would be 
futile to do so. What use to refuse to attire herself 
in evening dress, even although she knew that she would 
be dressing merely to please the eyes of the man she 
hated? 

Maria laid out some exquisite evening gowns for her 
inspection, and Dolores chose a lovely thing of jade 
green georgette with silver tissue. 

“Oh, but you are beautiful!’ cried Maria, and she 
spoke from the heart. 

“If I were not beautiful I should not be here,” said 
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Dolores bitterly. “I think that beauty is a curse. If 
I had been born ugly, I might be free and happy, for 
I should not have aroused the passion of Don Pedro 
and fallen into his power. I wish I were dead!” 

“Tf the sefora had been born ugly, she would prob- 
ably be breaking her heart because Don Pedro would 
not look at her, and praying to the good God to send 
her a lover,” Maria retorted. ‘Why are you unhappy? 
You have youth, health, beauty, and the most wonder- 
ful lover in the world.” 

“T hate him!” flashed out Dolores. Maria with- 
drew looking hurt and shocked. 

Dolores sat down and turned the pages of a maga- 
zine. She was nervous, and when she heard a shrill 
whistle outside she started convulsively to her feet, 
and her hand went instinctively to her heart. She 
heard Maria opening the hall door, and heard the 
sound of Don Pedro’s rich, musical voice. She stood 
quivering with apprehension. 

But Don Pedro did not come into the bedroom, and 
after a time Dolores’ natural courage reasserted itself. 
She would show him, she decided, that she scorned 
him and that, altnough he had taken possession of her, 
he had not conquered her. She nerved herself to face 
him, and when Don Pedro appeared in the doorway 
half-an-hour later he found her again the cool, haughty 
society girl who had repulsed him in London. 

“Good evening, Dolores,” said Don Pedro, his eyes 
kindling with admiration. “I have never seen you 
looking more beautiful. I hope you have not been 
bored in my absence. Dinner is served. Come.” 

He was in evening dress, and looked very handsome, 
but he aroused only hatred in Dolores’ breast. With- 
out a word she rose and went towards the door, her 
head proudly erect. 

Dinner was served at a small round table in the 
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center of the hall, and Dolores felt that Don Pedro’s} 
eyes never left her face during the meal. He seemed 
to be in high spirits, and rallied her mockingly on her 
silence and frigid attitude. 

“Do you know what I have been doing to-day, 
Dolores?” he asked. “I have been searching for a 
Miss Annesley. It appears the young lady, who is 
half English and very beautiful, wandered away from 
her friends yesterday when she was exploring El 
Castillo Moro, and it is feared that she has either lost 
herself in the forest or on the mountains—or perhaps 
she has fallen into the hands of bandoleros.” 

“You could have told them that I have fallen into 
the hands of one who is worse than any brigand,” 
Dolores exclaimed scornfully. 

Don Pedro laughed, showing his white teeth. There 
was a mocking look in his dark eyes. 

“You do not seem to appreciate the humor of the 
situation,” he retorted. “I was in Seville when Miss 
Annesley went away with her friends to El Castillo 
Moro. I was still in Seville when Gomez induced her 
to go in search of the House of Dreams. I was seen 
in Seville early in the evening, and I reappeared in 
the town this morning. Everyone knows Pedro José 
Fernandez, the famous matador, popularly known as 
Don Pedro, and everyone thought it was characteristie 
of the noble fellow that he should at once join in the 
search for the missing English lady. Don Pedro said 
in public that he had seen the beautiful sefiorita, and 
he would not rest until he found her.” 

He laughed again at Dolores’ expression of scornful 
fury. 

“Tt will not be amusing for you when they find me, 
and I tell them how I have been treated,” flashed out 
Dolores. 

“They will never find you, Dolores, but if they did 
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I wonder how much you would tell?” responded Don 
Pedro very quietly, with a significant glance. 

“You fiend!” burst out Dolores, stung to passionate 
anger. “Haven’t you humiliated me enough?” 

The realization that if she did escape she could not 
make public what had happened without blasting her 
reputation infuriated her. She could imagine how 
spiteful people would laugh, and how the many women 
who were jealous and envious of her would gloat over 
her betrayal. 

Again the mocking smile came back to Don Pedro’s 
lips, but there was a stern expression in his dark eyes 
as he met Dolores’ furious glance. 

“You have still to learn the meaning of love, my 
Dolores,” he drawled. ‘‘You do not yet realize what 
an excellent master you have found. Let me help you 
to some more of this excellent chicken. You must eat 
well to-night, for you will have to embark on a long 
journey, to Badajoz, early to-morrow morning.” 

Dolores felt that she wanted to strike him, and raged 
inwardly at her own helplessness. She could have 
cried in mortificaticn, but she knew Don Pedro would 
only mock at her tears and add to her humiliation. 

“A journey?” she repeated, after a pause. ‘“‘What 
do you mean?” 

“Unfortunately—or fortunately—I learned to-night 
that one of your aunt’s servants saw you leave the 
Castillo Moro with Gomez and recognized the man in 
Seville. Gomez has been arrested on suspicion, but 
of course, he will tell nothing. It will be an easy 
matter, however, for the police to discover that he is 
@ servant here, and they will come here to make in- 
quiries and to search for you. When they arrive 
Maria will receive them, assure them that no lady has 
been here, and invite them to search the house if they 
doubt her word. They will discover that the House 
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of Dreams is the property of Don Pedro, who is him- 
self supposed to be scouring the mountains in search 
of you, and suspicion will be disarmed at once. You 
will have disappeared.” 

Dolores thrilled inwardly with excitement. Surely, 
she thought, she would find some opportunity to escape 
from Don Pedro during the journey to Badajoz, or 
would encounter someone who would rescue her. If 
La Guardia Civil were searching for her, she might 
yet escape. 

“It will be quite an adventure for you,’ went on 
Don Pedro. “You must find life much more thrilling 
than it used to be?” 

Dolores did not answer, but rose from the table and 
went across to the fireplace, just as Maria entered with 
the coffee. Don Pedro lingered for a few minutes at 
the table, and made Maria glow with pride by con- 
gratulating her on the excellence of the dinnex. 

“We will have coffee here by the fireside,” he said 
at last. “You may go as soon as you have cleared the 
table, Maria.” 

He rose, strolled across to the fire, and stood watch- 

ing Dolores with a curious intentness as she poured 
out the coffee with assumed composure. Again she 
felt that his eyes were upon her, and hated herself 
when she found she was blushing. 
i She knew that her gown suited her to perfection, 
and was sorry she had made herself lock so charming. 
She was forced to look at Don Pedro as she handed him 
his coffee cup, and her heart contracted when she saw 
the glow of ardor in his dark eyes. 

Don Pedro was feasting his eyes on the beauty of her 
form and coloring, enhanced by the jade-green gown. 
He saw by the quick movement of her milk-white 
bosom that she was agitated, but he made no comment 
and asked no questions. He sipped his coffee with 
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deliberation, then offered Dolores a cigarette and lit 
one himself. 

Maria cleared the table, withdrew to the kitchen and 
presently re-appeared. 

“Good night, sefior. Good night, sefiora,” she said 
with a curtesy. ‘‘May your dreams be pleasant.” 

She went out, and once more Dolores and Don Pedro 
were alone together in the House of Dreams. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE 


STILL conscious that Don Pedro’s eyes were upon her 
Dolores stared into the fire. In spite of her efforts to 
retain her composure she was trembling slightly. 

Don Pedro, a strong, dominant, handsome figure, 
sat very still. The firelight gleaming on his face made 
his eyes seem like pools of light, and when Dolores, 
after a tense silence, forced herself to glance at him, 
she could see he was breathing quickly, and a vein 
was pulsing in his strong neck. 

“Come here, Dolores,” said Don Pedro. He spoke 
very softly and held out his arms, but there was a 
note of command in his quiet voice. ‘“‘Come here and 
kiss me. You are very lovely to-night—as lovely as 
you were on that first night when you set me aflame 
with desire. Come and kiss me, Dolores.” 

Dolores clutched the edge of the old oaken bench 
on which she was seated, as if to prevent herself from 
rising to obey the command. 

“Don Pedro, we can’t go on like this,’”’ she burst 
out breathlessly. “Won’t you let me go? I don’t 
care for you—will never care for you, and can never 
forgive you, but—but only let me go and I will take no 
action against you—will not tell anyone what has 
happened. I can say I lost myself in the forest, and 
—and no one will know. Let me go now.” 

Don Pedro’s face was impassive, and he scarcely 
moved a muscle as Dolores gasped out her appeal. 
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His eyes seemed even brighter than ever, and Dolores 
could not take her own eyes away from them. His 
arms were still extended towards her. 

“IT told you to come and kiss me,” he said, still in 
low tones. “It would be better to obey unless——” 

He paused, and the hidden menace in his soft words 
eaused Dolores’ heart to throb with terror. Her 
lovely face had gone white and her throat was dry. 
Her courage was going, but still she stood there. Her 
hands clasped and unclasped nervously. 

He came forward towards her slowly. She shrank 
away, her eyes wide with fear. 

His arms closed around her lissom waist, drawing 
her to him, and she felt his lips on hers, clinging to 
her own in a kiss that seemed to burn her and sap all 
her strength of resistance. She wanted to struggle but 
could not . . . Don Pedro drew her down on the settee 
beside him. 

“Kiss me, Dolores,” he ordered, cradling Dolores’ 
neck in the hollow of his arm, and bending over her, 
his dark, handsome face within a few inches of her 
own, his passionate eyes looking straight into hers. 
“T have been kissing you, but now I want you to kiss 
me. I want to feel your soft arms around my neck, 
and want you to kiss me like this—and this—and this.” 

As he spoke the last words he kissed Dolores again, 
pressing his lips on hers, and crushing her closer to 
him in a passionate embrace. 

“Now!” he exclaimed, and waited: but Dolores’ 
arms did not go round his neck as he had hoped. She 
lay passive in his arms, her violet-blue eyes almost 
black with the intensity of her agitation, her bosom 
heaving, her whole body quivering. ‘No?’ continued 
Don Pedro, after a long pause. “Even I cannot infuse 
fire into you. You have yet to learn the meaning of 
love although you are my woman. But you shall 
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learn it! You will learn to kiss like this—and this— 
and this—and to hunger to be in my arms.” 

He kissed Dolores fiercely again and again, as he 
spoke, then picked her up in his arms and carried her 
into the bedroom, laughing exultantly as he did so. 

She struggled desperately, but his arms bound her 
like bonds of steel. 


Ed * * %* * cs * * x 


When Dolores came to herself again, it was to find 
that it was still night, but Don Pedro had lighted the 


lamp which hung from the center of the ceiling, and . 


was moving about the room. 

As if he had been waiting for Dolores to open her 
eyes, he turned and looked at her, and a faint smile 
twitched the corners of his firm mouth. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, and would be glad to 
remain here with you, but you will remember that we 


must start for Badajoz before dawn,” he said. “I am © 


preparing your outfit and my own, and I am going to 
take the liberty of transforming the most beautiful 
woman in the world into a boy. I, of course, know 
you are a woman—oh, yes, I know you are a woman! 
—hbut I do not wish to let anyone else know it during 
our journey!” 

Dolores listened dazedly, hardly understanding the 
purport of the words. She saw that the garments 
Don Pedro was handling looked shabby—the sort of 
clothes that peasants wore—and she wondered as she 
sat up in bed. Obviously Don Pedro was making 
mock of her again, but she could not understand his 
intentions. 

“YI won’t wear those!” she cried, looking disdain- 
fully at the garments he held out. 

He ‘took a step towards the bed, and she rose hastily. 

It might be wise to pretend to be submissive, she 
reasoned, to allow Don Pedro to believe he had con- 
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quered her and broken her will, to lull him into a sense 
of security which would make escape easier when the 
opportunity came. 

“T will help you to dress and to assume your dis- 
guise,” he said calmly. 

Dolores’ cheeks were hot with embarrassment, and 
she avoided his eyes .... She looked with distaste at 
the shabby clothes. There were trousers of corduroy, 
a blouse, a short coat, a cloak, a big colored handker- 
chief, and a slouch hat, heavy boots and coarse stock- 
ings. 

“Why must I wear these?” asked Dolores, with a 
grimace of disgust. 

“Because you happen to-be Dolores Annesley, for 
whom the Civil Guard, the Carabineros, and a number 
of other people will be searching within a few hours,” 
replied Don Pedro. “They will be seeking a beautiful 
woman, fashionably dressed, and will not give a 
peasant boy on a mule a second glance. I myself shall 
assume the garb of a peasant or a muleteer, and you 
will be my younger brother. It will pain me to dis- 
guise your beauty, but necessity demands it, and I 
shall appreciate your feminine loveliness the more 
when we reach my house in La Sierra Morena and you 
are able to resume your identity. Please dress at once. 
_ We have no time to lose.” 

Don Pedro strode out of the room. Dolores set 
her teeth and clenched her hands in her anger. 

“Oh, God, let me escape from this brute!” she 
prayed silently. “Death would be better than this.” 

Tears of vexation welled in her eyes, but she blinked 
them away impatiently, and began to put on the shabby 
clothes Don Pedro had laid out for her. 

She looked into the glass. Her wonderful hair, like 
red gold mingled with burnished copper, was hanging 
over her shoulders, and even the rough shirt she had 
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put on did not quite disguise the contours of her 
figure. She wondered how she was going to hide her 
hair, and had just started to braid it closely round her 
head, when she caught sight of something that made 
her heart leap. It was a revolver which Don Pedro 
evidently intended to carry with him for protection on 
the journey. 

The way of escape! The thought flashed through 
Dolores’ brain instantly, and she snatched up the 
weapon. She had handled firearms before, and she saw 
at a glance that the revolver was fully loaded. One 
shot and she could end her miseries. Better death 
than .... 

She raised it to her temple just as a hand shot out, 
dashing the weapon from her grasp. Dolores screamed 
involuntarily. She had neither seen nor heard Don 
Pedro emerge from the dressing-room, and she whirled 
round to find him, ashen-faced and wide-eyed beside 
her. His blow had sent the revolver hurtling across 
the room, and he darted over and picked it up before 
Dolores had recovered from the shock of surprise. 

“What were you going to do, Dolores?” he de- 
manded hoarsely, and it struck Dolores that he looked 
almost frightened—he who had never known fear. 
“Good God! what were you going to do?” 

“T was going to kill myself,’ answered Dolores 
shakily, facing him defiantly. “I would rather die 
than live with you. If I had had time to think, I 
would have killed you first and made my escape.” 

Don Pedro stood motionless and silent for a few 
moments, his black brows contracted, his face grey 
and set. His expression frightened Dolores, and she 
wondered what he was going to do. He slipped the 
weapon into his pocket. 

“You little fool, do you imagine you can escape me 
like that?” he exclaimed harshly, laying his hands 
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on Dolores’ shoulders, and compelling her to look into 
his eyes. ‘“‘Can’t you understand you will never escape 
me? Never, while we both live.” 

His manner changed as his hands fell from her 
shoulders, and he laughed mockingly into Dolores’ 
white face. 

“Do not be in too great a hurry to become an angel,” 
he resumed. “I prefer you as you are, with a spice of 
devil in you. Now let me complete your disguise. 
You have wasted enough time. Remember, I will 
tolerate no further nonsense. Bind your hair tightly 
round your head quickly.” 

A week previously Dolores would have ridiculed the 
idea of obeying any man who dared to order her about 
like a servant, but now, after one look at his stern face, 
she obeyed Don Pedro. 

She bound her hair as closely as possible round her 
head, and then Don Pedro deftly tied a gaudy hand- 
kerchief around it, completely concealing it. Next he 
produced a “make-up” box, seated Dolores on a chair 
under the lamp, and proceeded to stain her face, neck 
and hands to give them the appearance of being deeply 
tanned, and added a few lines which changed the whole 
appearance of her face. 

Dolores, when she looked in the glass, could hardly 
- recognize her own reflection. In her coarse garments 
she locked like a handsome and somewhat effeminate 
Spanish boy of the laboring class. 

“Get some dirt on your hands and into your finger- 
nails when you go out,” ordered Don Pedro, curtly. 
“Also keep your hands in your pockets if we have to 

talk to anyone. Leave the talking tome. Your name 
until we reach Badajoz is Juan Manuel. Mine is José 
Manuel. Remember it!’ 

He proceeded to complete his own disguise, and 

_ Dolores, as she watched him, wondered if he had at 
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some time been an actor, so skillful was he in the use of 
make-up. When he had finished, even his most inti- 
mate friends would not have recognized him as the 
famous matador. 

“That will do,” he commented with a satisfied nod, 
as he surveyed his reflection critically in the mirror. 
“Take that bundle and come along. The mules will 
be in readiness. Hurry!’ 

She drew a deep breath as they emerged from the 
house into the cold air, feeling that every step took her 
nearer to freedom. She had resolved to escape from 
Don Pedro at all costs .... 


CHAPTER IX 
RECAPTURE 


IT was not yet dawn, but in the East a ghostly grey 
light was beginning to conquer the darkness of the 
night as Don Pedro led the way through a narrow track 
between the trees. 

Dolores was an expert horsewoman, but she soon 
found that riding a mule on an old and uncomfortable 
saddle was a very different thing from a canter in the 
Row, or a run with the Pytchley. 

On they went, hour after hour, and Dolores’ hopes 
began to fade again. Shortly before noon Don Pedro 
halted on a rocky plateau which commanded a magnif- 
icent view of the surrounding country. Far below 
Dolores could see a white streak which she guessed 
must be the main road to Seville. 

“We will rest here and eat,” said Don Pedro, 
ghortly. ‘“Dismount and tether your mule.” 

He stood gazing abstractedly at the magnificent 
panorama below him for a time, paying no heed to 
Dolores, who dismounted stiffly, aching and sore. 

She sat down on a rock, and Don Pedro lit a cigarette 
and proceeded leisurely to produce food and a flask 
of wine from his pack. Suddenly Dolores stiffened, 
and her heart gave a great leap. Coming round the 
mountain side towards her were two men. 

They were quite close. Don Pedro had not seen 
them and would be taken unawares. Now the men 
were hidden by a jutting rock and a turn of the path, 
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but they reappeared. They were only a few yards 
away, and Dolores’ heart was throbbing so fast that 
she could hardly breathe for she recognised one of the 
men as a servant at the castle. 

At that moment Don Pedro, turning to offer her a 
Piece of bread, was struck by her expression, followed 
her glance, and saw the men approaching. 

“Keep silent!” he hissed in a whisper. “Remem- 
ber my instructions.” 

He waited, apparently perfectly calm and com- 
posed, as the men approached, and gave them greeting 
after taking a bite out of a piece of bread in his hand. 

“Good-day sefiors,” he mumbled. “One does not 
often have the pleasure of meeting travellers in the 
mountains.” 

The men returned his salutation, but regarded him 
somewhat suspiciously, one of them fingering signif- 
icantly the butt of a big old-fashioned pistol he wore 
in a holster on his belt. 

“Who are you, my friend?” asked the man with 
the pistol. 

“Me?” said Don Pedro, with a stupid air. “I am 
José Manuel. My brother and I are going home to 
Badajoz. We have been selling mules in Cordova, 
and will be glad to get home, for we have heard there 
are robbers in these parts.” 

Dolores had risen to her feet and taken a pace 
forward. She was trembling violently, but, nerving 
herself with an effort, she cried out shrilly. 

“Save me! Iam Dolores Annesley!’ 

She tore the gaudy handkerchief from her head as 
she cried out the words, and her hair came tumbling 
down around her shoulders. Taken by surprise, the 
men stared at her, and before they could recover 
themselves one of them—the man with the pistol— 
was sprawling on his back. Don Pedro, quick ag 
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lightning had swung up his fist and caught the fellow 
on the point of the chin, knocking him senseless. 

He hurled Dolores aside and sprang at the other man, 
the servant from the castle. The servant was a big, 
strong, burly fellow, and he snatched a knife from his 
belt as Don Pedro sprang at him and stabbed at his 
adversary. Don Pedro dodged the blow, and his left 
hand closed like a vice on the servant’s knife-wrist. 

His eyes were blazing with fury, and his lips curled 
back from his white teeth in an angry snarl. To and 
fro he and the servant swayed, wresting, cursing, strik- 
ing at each other. 

Dolores did not see all this. She had recovered 
herself and was running along the rough mountain 
path as fast as her heavily-shod feet would carry her, 
running desperately and breathlessly, crying out gasp- 
ingly as she ran, and praying that there might be more 
servants from the castle near enough to hear her cries. 

She heard a shout, and glanced over her shoulder 
to see Don Pedro racing in pursuit of her. At the same 
moment she trod on a loose stone, twisted her ankle 
and fell. Before she could recover herself, Don Pedro 
was upon her. He caught her up roughly in his arms, 
and there was such ferocity and hatred in his glance 
that he struck terror into Dolores’ soul. 

Back to the scene of the struggle he carried her 
swiftly, set her on her feet, then caught her by the 
waist and slung her up on the back of her mule. 

“Bind up your hair,” he snarled at her. “I will deal 
with you later.” 

Dolores was shaken, bruised and frightened. With 
trembling fingers she bound up her hair, watching 
Don Pedro fearfully as she did so, and wondering 
apprehensively what he would do to her for having 
dared to escape from him. 

Don Pedro was on the ground, tying up the hands 
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and feet of the man he had fought. Then he darted 
across to the other man, who was just regaining con- 
sciousness, and tied him up also. 

“IT have a mind to kill them both,” he growled 
through set teeth, as he rose. A low moan of horror 
came from Dolores. 

Don Pedro looked round at her, strode across and 
picked up the handkerchief and hat which she had 
cast aside, and handed them to her. 

“Put these on quickly, then ride ahead of me,” he 
snapped. “Ride fast, and remember that if you meet 
anyone and try to reveal your identity again, I will 
kill you.” 

Dolores obeyed and urged her sure-footed mule 
along the rough mountain track. Don Pedro clattered 
along close behind her, and did not speak save to give 
orders occasionally as to the direction to take. 
Through gloomy valleys, along green mountain sides, 
and through forests they rode, and darkness was fall- 
ing and the mules were exhausted when at last Don 
Pedro called a halt. 

So stiff and exhausted by fatigue was Dolores that 
when she dismounted she collapsed on the ground. 
Don Pedro merely glanced at her and made no move- 
ment to assist her to rise. 

“We will spend the night here,” he remarked coldly. 
“T know of a cave in which we can shelter. We can 
tether the mules here in the valley where there is 
fodder and water for them, and start again at day- 
break.” 

He unsaddled the tired mules, watered them, then 
picked up his pack and saddle and slung them on his 
shoulder. 

“Get up!” he ordered curtly. “Follow me, and 
bring your saddle and blanket with you.” 

He strode away without a backward glance, and 
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Dolores scrambled painfully to her feet and staggered 
after him. She was aching with wearinesss, so tired 
that she could hardly walk, and the saddle and bundle 
were too great a burden for her. Again she collapsed 
when at last she reached the cave in the mountain side 
to which Don Pedro led her. 

There was no pity in Don Pedro’s eyes as he looked 
at her, but he produced a flask of wine and thrust it 
into her hand. 

“Drink some of this,” he said. “It will revive you, 
then you can eat. You have had nothing to eat since 
last night, but you have only yourself to blame. But 
for your mad folly, we could have travelled leisurely 
and spent the night in comfort at a posada instead of 
here. As it is, we shall have to travel by a circuitous 
route to my Castillo Moro.” 

Dolores gulped down some of the wine, which 
warmed and revived her, and presently she was able 
to eat some of the food which Don Pedro produced 
from his pack and set on the ground before her. Don 
Pedro ate and drank in silence, staring straight before 
him across the green valley, over which the shadows of 
night were creeping. 

His meal over, he produced his cigarettes, and flung 
one to Dolores, much as he might have tossed a bone to 
a dog. 

Dolores lit her cigarette and sat silently brooding. 
Twilight deepened into darkness, and a crescent moon 
came up over the tree tops, making the valley a place 
of fantastic shadows. Don Pedro continued to sit 
silent, smoking many cigarettes, and Dolores found 
herself wondering uneasily what was passing through 
his mind. 

She stirred restively, and Don Pedro rose and 
stretched himself. 

“T have been wondering how to punish you, Dolores,” 
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he remarked in quiet, cold tones. “It is difficult. A 
man does not break the cup from which he has drunk in 
joy. I could thrash you, but the sight of weals on your 
white flesh would give me no pleasure. On the con- 
trary, it would make you seem less desirable in my 
eyes. Yet you must be taught a lesson. I will defer 
your punishment until we reach the Castillo Moro. 
Uncertainty as to how you will be made to suffer will 
be the first part of your punishment.” 

For a moment Dolores forgot her weariness. The 
calculated cruelty of his words stung her to indigna- 
tion. 

“Do you imagine that anything you can do to me 
will make me suffer more than I have already suffered ?” 
she burst out passionately. “Torture of the body is 
nothing compared with torture of the soul, you fiend!” 

Don Pedro laughed mockingly, and threw away the 
end of his cigarette. 

“I doubt if you have a soul, or a heart either,” he 
retorted calmly. “You had better rest now, but in 
case you feel tempted to try to lose yourself, Dolores, 
I propose to take certain precautions.” 

He picked up a long, thin rope as he spoke, deftly 
formed it into a lasso, and dropped the loop over the 
head of Dolores, then drew it tight at her waist and 
knotted it. Afterwards he knotted the other end of 
the cord to his own wrist. 

“As you have no knife, that will prevent you from 
straying,” he remarked, and laughed again in a way 
that made Dolores’ blood boil. 

But Dolores was too fatigued to rebel or offer resist- 
ance, and when he threw a couple of blankets on the 
ground she lay down weariiy and fell asleep. The floor 
of the cave was dry and sandy, but the night was cold, 
and once Dolores awoke shivering and curled her 
blanket closer around her. 


RECAPTURE (6) 


Next time she awoke day was just dawning, and she 
found to her dismay that she was snuggled close to Don 
Pedro and had been sleeping with her head pillowed 
on his shoulder. She could not imagine how it had 
happened and shrank away from him at once. Her 
movement awakened him, he opened his eyes and 
smiled, then rose to his feet at once, the smile wiped 
from his lips in an instant. 

“We will start at once,” he said curtly. “Roll up 
the blankets, collect the other things, and come along. 
Tie that handkerchief round your head properly. Your 
hair is showing.” 

He picked up the saddles and strode out of the cave, 
and Dolores, after adjusting her handkerchief, picked 
up the rest of the gear and followed him down the 
slope to the valley where the mules were grazing. She 
felt jaded and unrefreshed, for the rough clothes had 
chafed her delicate skin, and her limbs were still aching. 

She watched Don Pedro sullenly as he saddled the 
mules, and her thoughts went back, by some whim of 
memory, to the night when she had first met him in 
London at the Three Arts Ball. She had been the 
Queen of Sheba that night, the envy and admiration of 
every other woman present. It seemed an eternity 
ago, and she found herself wondering dazedly if she 
were really Dolores Annesley, the girl who had queened 
it over women and whom men had worshipped as they 
might worship a goddess. She glanced again at Don 
Pedro, looked down at her own disreputable garments, 
and shuddered. The whole affair seemed like some 
hideous nightmare. 

-“Tf nothing untoward happens, we will reach my 
Castillo Moro about noon,” remarked Don Pedro casu- 
ally. “We shall shortly reach a pueblo (village) 
where I am known, and where we can breakfast. You 
will be good enough to keep silent, and to remember 
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that you are my servant. Get up on your mule and 
follow me.” 

He swung himself into the saddle as he spoke, and 
Dolores, still feeling dazed and wretched, followed his 
example and cantered after him through the valley. 


CHAPTER X 
IMPRISONED 


AN hour’s ride brought them to a hamlet, just a few 
wretched houses and a posada (inn). There was no 
one about, but Don Pedro knocked loudly at the door 
of the posada. Presently a window opened and a 
villainous looking man thrust his head out. 

“What the devil do you mean by disturbing the rest 
of honest people at this hour?” he snarled. 'Then he 
recognized Don Pedro and swiftly withdrew his head. 
Two minutes later, clad in only his shirt and trousers, 
he opened the door. ‘‘A thousand apologies, sefior,” 
he said respectfully. “At first I did not recognize you. 
My poor house is at your Cisposal.” 

“Thank you, Carlos,” responded Don Pedro. “My 
servant and I met with an accident. A bridge we were 
crossing gave way, and we had to borrow these 
wretched clothes from some peasants and leave our 
own behind. Afterwards we lost our way in the dark. 
Get me some hot coffee and something to eat as quickly 
as possible, my good fellow.” 

The landlord scuttled away, and presently Dolores 
heard him rousing the household and shouting that 
Sefior Pedro Fernandez, the famous matador, had ar- 
rived and wanted breakfast. Within ten minutes the 
whole place was astir. An untidy girl was lighting a 
fire in the room in which Don Pedro and Dolores were 
seated, an equally untidy woman was bustling about the 
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kitchen, and a sleepy-looking lout had taken charge of 
the mules. 

Don Pedro gat in his chair whistling and paying not 
the slightest attention to Dolores, who sat with her 
elbow resting on her knee and her brow in her hand, 
aching with misery and sunk in gloomy reverie. 

The untidy landlady bustled in after a time with a 
pot of coffee and some coarse bread, poor enough fare, 
but the best the posada could produce, and set it before 
Don Pedro with a smiling apology. 

“Thank you, sefiora,” said Don Pedro smilingly. 
“Give some to my servant, who, as you will observe, 
is very miserable. The incompetent fool should have 
been bern a girl, but at times one has to suffer fools 
gladly. In time I hope to teach the wretched creature 
how a servant should serve a good master.” 

He laughed tauntingly as he saw Dolores sit up 
suddenly in her chair and flash an angry glance at him. 
His remark had stung her out of her apathy, and 
Dolores was wondering if it would be any use to reveal 
herself to the landlady, disclose her identity, and de- 
nounce Don Pedro. 

She realized, however, that the people of the posada 
were probably as much in the pay of her captor as the 
“guide” who had decoyed her to the House of Dreams 
or Pepita, her maid at the castle, who had induced 
her to walk in the garden when Don Pedro was in 
waiting. Moreover, they had probably never heard 
of Miss Dolores Annesley, knew nothing of the kid- 
napping, and would regard her as crazy if she told 
her story and appealed for help. 

Jaded, angry, and sick at heart, she drank the 
ence and ate the food which the landlady set before 

er. 

She did not look in the direction of Don Pedro, who 
hummed a song as he ate his breakfast, and afterwards, 
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lolling back in his chair, told the landlord of the place 
a fictitious tale of his stirring adventures during the 
night. 

“But why did you not travel in your great motor 
car, senor, as you generally do, and escape all this in- 
convenience?” queried the landlord. 

“Oh, one likes to become one of the people occasion- 
ally, friend Carlos, and travel like a poor man,” Don 
Pedro answered lightly. “Besides, I had heard there 
were bandoleros in the hills, and I should like to en- 
counter a real live brigand.” 

“Tf the sefior treated the bandoleros as he treats the 
bulls, there would be no bandoleros left in Spain,” ex- 
claimed the landlord. “But you should not run risks. 
The whole country would be desolated if anything hap- 
pened to you.” 

“Nothing is ever likely to happen to me—until I 
fall in love,”’ laughed Don Pedro. ‘‘Women are more 
dangerous than bulls or bandoleros, friend Carlos, as 
you have probably found to your cost.” , 

He lit a cigarette, paid his reckoning, ordered the 
mules to be brought around, and called over his shoulder 
to Dolores to bestir “himself” addressing her as 
“Juan.” Dolores gritted her teeth, but followed him 
out, mounted her mule again and rode behind him as 
he ambled through the pueblo, doffing his hat and 
nodding smilingly to the landlord and the peasants 
who bowed to him respectfully. 

She was burning with resentment and indignation and 
chafing at her own helplessness. She did not know 
the country, and it seemed to her hopeless to try to 
dash away and make another attempt to escape. 

Don Pedro continued to ride on without paying any 
heed to her, and this very fact vexed Dolores the more. 
He was so sure he had mastered her, apparently, that 
he could afford to ignore her. He had talked of 
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punishing her as if she were a fractious child or a 
disobedient slave. It was maddening. 

They were riding along a made road now, and at 
intervals encountered swarthy peasants walking or 
driving carts drawn by oxen. In every case the 
peasants doffed their hats respectfully to Don Pedro, 
who seemed to accept their reverence as a right. 
What use appealing to any of these ignorant people 
to rescue her? thought Dolores bitterly. 

The sun was almost at its height when Dolores, riding 
close behind Don Pedro, rounded a great rock that 
marked a sharp bend in the road, and suddenly there 
appeared before her an immense grey ruin. It was 
a Moorish castle, or, rather, it had been a Moorish 
castle when the Crescent shone high over Spain. It 
was as great and big and noble as a Gothic cathedral. 

Don Pedro clattered into the cobbled courtyard, 
dismounted, and curtly ordered Dolores to do likewise. 
At once a man-servant appeared to take charge of the 
mules. 

“Get the car ready, Alfonso,” said Don Pedro to 
the servant. “I shall be leaving again almost at 
once.” 

He signified to Dolores to precede him into the 
restored portion of the castle, the door of which had 
been opened by a swarthy, elderly man who bowed 
gravely. 

“Get my bath ready and a complete change of 
clothes, Manuel,’”’ Don Pedro ordered, “then prepare 
luncheon. I have been delayed, and circumstances 
make it necessary for me to return to Seville imme- 
diately.” He turned to Dolores. ‘Come along, Juan,” 
he added curtly. 

Dolores followed him up a narrow, winding staircase 
to the topmost floor. He opened the door of a gloomy- 
looking room lighted only by one barred window, stood 
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aside and signailed to her to enter, then locked her in 
and went downstairs again without a word. 

Tired, vexed and utterly miserable, Dolores sank 
down on a rush-bottomed chair and looked about her 
wretchedly. The room in which she found herself 
was more like a cell than a bedroom. It was furnished 
only with a camp bedstead, a table, two chairs, and a 
small bookcase. The walls were of grey stone without 
covering, and there was only a single rug on the 
floor. 

“Is he going to keep me prisoner here in this 
wretched hole as a punishment?” wondered Dolores, 
throwing aside her hat and cloak and unbinding her 
hair. 

She looked about her again. There was no mirror 
in the bare room and no wash stand. Still, Don Pedro 
had ordered a bath and luncheon. It would be good 
to free herself from dirt and make-up, and get into 
more comfortable clothes, thought Dolores, with a 
glance of distaste at her grimy hands. She felt dirty, 
weary and hungry, and waited impatiently for Don 
Pedro to reappear, vaguely wondering if he intended 
to take her with him when he left the Castillo Moro. 

An hour passed, and yet no one appeared. Dolores 
eried with sheer vexation, and in spite of her 
weariness walked up and down the room like a caged 
tigress. 

At last the key turned in the lock, but it was the 
elderly, ugly servant who entered, and not Don Pedro. 
The man carried a tray which he set down on the 
table near the doorway, then withdrew quickly without 
a word, locking the door behind him. 

“Come back!’ cried Dolores, running to the door 
and beating on it again. “Come back! Tell your 
master I wish to see him. How dare you treat me 
like this?” 
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She waited, but the man did not return, and Dolores 
realized that, as she had feared, she was indeed to be 
punished by being kept prisoner like a felon in a 
cell. 

The food on the tray was coarse and unappetising 
and was served on a wooden platter. There was water 
in a horn mug, a chunk of rye bread. Hunger im- 
pelled Dolores to eat, and to eat with her fingers, for 
neither knife nor fork had been provided. Afterwards 
she flung herself down on top of the bed to rest her 
weary limbs, tired Nature asserted herself, and she 
dropped off to sleep. 

She awoke with a start to find the ugly servant 
whom Don Pedro had addressed as Manuel in the room 
again. Dolores sat up hastily, realizing that she must 
have been asleep for hours, since darkness was falling. 
The man set down a tray on which was a steaming 
bowl of hot broth, a lump of bread, a lighted candle, 
and a mug half-filled with water. 

“Wait!’ cried Dolores hastily, as he was about to 
leave the room. “I want a bath, please, or at least 
some water in which to wash.” 

“You will have to wait for them until the master 
returns,” responded the man sullenly. “I have in- 
structions only to supply you with food at certain 
hours and water to drink.” 

“But I must wash,” protested Dolores. 

“IT have my orders,” said Manuel. “One order is 
that I am not to talk to you. Good night.” 

He went out as he spoke, locking the door behind 
him again, and leaving Dolores furious with indigna- 
tion. So this was to be her punishment! Don Pedro 
had foreseen, apparently, that to a girl of gentle up- 
bringing, accustomed to every luxury, such conditions 
would be punishment indeed. The very thought of 
being unable to wash for hours—perhaps days—re- 
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volted Dolores, and made her feel she was already 
filthy. 

“The fiend!’ she hissed through clenched teeth, 
stamping her foot on the floor in a passion. “Oh, 
how I loathe him! How dare he treat me in this 
abominable fashion? I wish I was dead and that he 
was dead too and in Purgatory!” 

She calmed down after a time, poured some water 
from the drinking-mug on her handkerchief, and with 
it managed to clean her hands and face. She ate her 
supper, making wild plans to escape as she did so. She 
would wait behind the door in the morning, fell Manuel 
with a chair as he entered, and make a dash for liberty; 
but at heart she knew she would do nothing of the sort. 
Manuel was a big, powerful man, and he would doubt- 
less be prepared for any attack. Moreover, even if 
she escaped from her cell, she would doubtless find the 
outer door locked. 

Dreaming of revenge, she undressed and got into bed 
between the coarse sheets. Sleep brought merciful 
oblivion again, and she was awakened by Manuel en- 
tering with her breakfast, which he set down on the 
table without a word and without even seeming to 
glance at her. 

Dolores rose and resumed her disreputable masculine 
garments, the very sight of which disgusted her. She 
felt that she would never be clean again; that she was 
being defiled in every way. 

She made another appeal to Meanie when he brought 
her midday meal. 

“Bring me a basin of water, soap and a towel, and 
I- will give you twenty pesetas,” she said persuasive- 
ly. 

“You have no money,” retorted Manuel in his emo- 
tionless way. ‘You have not twenty centimes in the 
world.” 
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“T have no money here, it is true, but I am rich, 
very rich,” said Dolores. “If only you will help me 
to escape I will give you ten thousand pesetas—twenty 
thousand—anything you like to ask.” 

“A fortune would be no use to a dead man,” re- 
sponded Manuel. “I am forgetting my instructions 
not to talk.” 

He turned towards the door, and as he opened it 
Dolores suddenly dashed forward, pushed him aside, 
and sprang past him—to find that the door on the land- 
ing, leading to the staircase, was locked! 

Manuel recovered himself immediately and his lips 
parted in a masculine grin. 

“I wondered if you would eventually attempt to do 
that,” he remarked in his emotionless way. “It may 
interest you to know that the stairway closes with a 
secret spring which you would not be able to discover 
even if I left the door of your room unlocked. Go 
back into your cell or I shall be compelled to force you 
to do so.” 

Dolores glared at him, but she was compelled to re- 
cognize that it would be absurd to resist her gaoler. 
With what dignity she could muster she went back into 
her prison-room, and Manuel grinned again as he 
locked her in. 

“You can amuse yourself counting your twenty 
thousand pesetas,” he remarked. 

He brought Dolores no supper that night, and she 
went to bed hungry, miserable and unwashed, and 
cried herself to sleep in sheer wretchedness. 

Manuel reappeared with breakfast next morning and 
set it down without a word. When he brought lunch 
at noon he found Dolores in tears, but merely looked 
at her impassively. 

“T shall go mad if this goes on!” sobbed Dolores. 
“How long am I to be kept in this filthy state in thig 
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horrible place? When is Don Pedro coming back? 
Oh, won’t you take pity on me?” 

Manuel shrugged his shoulders and went from the 
yoom without answering, leaving her sobbing hysteri- 
cally and praying that the man she hated might return 
to set her free and save her reason. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SONG OF LOVE 


THE hours dragged. Dolores had no means of mark- 
ing the passage of time other than by the light which 
came through the small barred window of her cell, but 
it struck her when she heard the key turn in the lock 
that Manuel must have brought her supper much earl- 
ier than usual that evening, for it was still daylight. 

She glanced round, and next moment was on her 
feet, for to her amazement and relief she found it was 
Maria, the housekeeper from the House of Dreams, and 
not Manuel, who had entered. 

Maria was smiling, and Dolores ran to her and flung 
her arms around her. 

“Maria, say you have come to take me away?” she 
gasped. “Save me! I am going mad! Get me out 
of this dreadful place.” 

“There, there, mi querida, everything will be all 
right now,” said Maria soothingly, taking Dolores to 
her breast in motherly fashion. “You have been 
naughty, but you are forgiven, and you will soon be 
happy again. Maria will soon put everything right.” 

Dolores wept in sheer relief and thankfulness. She 
almost thought she must be dreaming when Maria led 
her down the stairs and into a beautifully furnished 
bedroom. She caught sight of herself in a mirror and 
scarcely recognized her own reflection. Her appear- 
ance was grotesque. Her wonderful hair was un- 
kempt, and her face was grimy with lingering streaks 
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of make up, and traces of her tears. Assuredly no one 
would have recognized this miserable figure in coarse 
shirt and corduroy trousers as the beautiful Miss 
Annesley. 

“Your bath is ready, sefora,” said Maria. “Take 
those nasty clothes off, and I will soon make you beauti- 
ful again.” 

Gladly Dolores exchanged her hateful clothes for a 
dressing-gown, and felt like crying out in delight when 
Maria ushered her into a magnificent bathroom where 
a hot bath was ready. Never had a bath seemed such 
a luxury, and she revelled in the enjoyment of it. 
Maria assisted her to shampoo her red-gold hair, and 
was in waiting with warm towels when at last Dolores 
arose from the warm, perfumed water. 

It was a new delight to put on the silken underwear 
which was in readiness, in spite of the disturbing 
thought that she might again be dressing to please the 
eyes of Don Pedro. 

She took a sensuous pleasure in choosing her frock, 
a wonderful, filmy gown cut low with jewelled shoul- 
der-straps and embroidery of seed pearls, a “creation” 
which must have cost a small fortune. And with de- 
light she dressed the shining masses of her hair. 

When at last she stood before the mirror and re- 
garded herself critically, she knew she was looking 
lovely ; lovelier, perhaps, than she had ever looked be- 
fore. But then came the hateful remembrance that 
now her beauty was reserved for Don Pedro alone, and 
would serve only to stir his passions anew. She was no 
longer the spoilt darling of Society, but the mistress 
of a bull-fighter whom she hated and feared. 

Even as the thought came to her, and while Maria 
was murmuring her admiration, the door of the bed- 
room opened, and Don Pedro entered quietly. He 
was in evening dress and looked handsomer than ever. 
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He bowed to Dolores, who felt the color flame into 
her cheeks as she met his sparkling eyes. 

“Greeting, querida mia,” he exclaimed, and Dolores’ 
blush deepened at the term of endearment. “Pardon 
the intrusion, but I was anxious to see if you were 
still as beautiful as ever, and could not restrain my 
impatience. It is delightful to find that the grub has 
become a lovely butterfly again.” 

Maria slipped out of the room. Don Pedro stood 
still for a few moments, drinking in Dolores’ beauty; 
then he moved towards her, took her gently in his 
arms, and kissed her. She made no effort to resist, 
but her lips were unresponsive. 

“You are very lovely to-night,” murmured Don 
Pedro, holding Dolores at arms’ length and regarding 
her with shining eyes. “Have you made yourself 
lovely for me?” 

Dolores did not answer. He laughed lightly and 
released her. 

“Dinner is served,” he resumed in altered tones, and 
turned towards the door. 

He opened the door for her and offered his arm. 
Dolores felt that he was mocking her, but she slipped 
her hand through his arm, nevertheless, and side by 
side they walked to the dining-room. 

It was a great, lofty apartment of Moorish archi- 
tecture, gorgeously furnished and softly lighted. In 
the centre of the room was an antique table with a 
highly-polished top, on which were two slabs of crystal, 
a variety of crystal plates and silver dishes and orna- 
ments. The effect was delightful. The lights made 
the highly-polished table seem like a dark pool in which 
the crystal and silver were reflected. 

Again Dolores found herself puzzled as the first 
course was served by soft-footed servants. The ap- 
pointments of the table and of the whole room were 
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luxurious and in perfect taste; and yet the owner of 
everything was merely Pedro José Fernandez, a 
miatador. < ..). 

She studied Don Pedro’s clean-cut, handsome face 
covertly as she ate, and her perplexity increased. He 
had the look of a man of noble birth, yet she remem- 
bered his behavior towards her, remembered how he 
had strangled one man into unconsciousness, felled 
another, and talked of thrashing her for having dared 
to escape from him. He had caused her intense misery 
and seemed utterly callous; yet he could choose dresses 
with exquisite taste and furnish his houses in a way 
that any connoisseur might envy. 

The dinner was elaborately perfect, and might well 
have been served at Voisin’s or the Café Anglais. 
Dolores found herself enjoying it. 

Don Pedro spoke very little during the meal, but 
every time Dolores raised her eyes from her plate she 
found he was watching her. « 

Coffee, cigarettes, and liqueurs were served, and the 
servants withdrew. Don Pedro sipped his coffee 
slowly, lit a cigarette, and bent forward, resting his 
arms on the table and regarding Dolores with shining 
eyes. 

“T have been in Seville,” he said smilingly. “It was 
necessary that I should return to the city after spend- 
ing so much time searching for the beautiful sefiorita 
who has been kidnapped. You will be interested to 
learn that the sefiorita was seen by two men who were 
searching for her. It appears they encountered her 
disguised as a youth in the midst of a gang of bando- 
leros, and made a gallant attempt to rescue her. That, 
at least, is the story they told. The two gallant fel- 
lows, both in the service of the Sefiora de la Cerda, were 
found injured and bound on the mountain side. The 
Civil Guard and the Carabineros are now scouring the 
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mountains for the bandoleros, but it is feared the 
scoundrels may have murdered the beautiful Miss 
Annesley and dispersed. Incidentally, a reward of 
20,000 pesetas is being offered to the person who will 
restore Miss Annesley to her relatives, and the British 
Consul has lodged a complaint with the Government 
at Madrid. It is all very interesting!” 

Dolores looked across the table at him resentfully. 

“Are you not afraid that one of your servants may 
betray you?” she asked. 

Don Pedro laughed. “You may have discovered 
that my servants are curiously loyal,’ he retorted. 
“Quite apart from that, however, I have friends every- 
where, and if one of my servants were so foolish as to 
lodge information, I should be almost the first to hear 
of it, and could take action before the authorities could 
move. The charge that I myself had abducted the 
beautiful sefiorita would be ridiculed. Have I not 
been seen in Seville almost every day? Was I not in 
Seville at the very hour when the senorita was missed? 
Did I not help to search for her? I was in Seville 
yesterday and the day before, and the sefiorita was 
then in the hands of bandits. I admit that I have had 
a beautiful sefiorita in my house, but there are many 
beautiful ladies, and I mention no names. No, I have 
no fear of being charged with being concerned in ab- 
ducting Miss Annesley.” 

He laughed again and Dolores sighed, realizing that 
he had assuredly diverted suspicion from himself, and 
that the last place the authorities would think of 
looking for her would be in his house. She was com- 
pletely in his power, and if she disobeyed or offended 
him he could punish her as he had already punished 
her and break her spirit. 

She rose from the table and walked across to the } 
great fire-place. seating herself on a big, comfortable 
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couch. Outside in the courtyard she could hear men 
singing, singing as only Spaniards can. She could not 
hear the words clearly, but she recognized it as an old 
ballad which had come down through the centuries. 
It was full of woe of lone women who had been 
wronged and whose loved ones had been slain. The 
song enshrined the memory of them and their wrongs. 
There was a pause, then came a song of love, sang by 
one who had a golden voice. It rang out clearly 
through the night air, full of the rapture and the glory 
of passion. 

Dolores’ heart thrilled almost in spite of herself. 
When the song ceased, Don Pedro rose from the table 
and moved towards her. He sat down on the divan 
beside her and took her hand. His eyes were ardent 
and his manner gentle. 

“Dolores, I have forgiven you, and I want to know 
if you have forgiven me,” he said in a low voice. “You 
were kept imprisoned so that you might long for my 
return. Have you been longing for me, Dolores?” 

Dolores did not answer. She was afraid to look at 
him, and found herself again wondering if he were 
mocking her. Never since she had fallen into his 
power had she known him in such gentle mood. For 
the moment he was the Don Pedro who had wooed 
her in London, and whom she had in turn encouraged 
and repulsed. 

“If only you would creep into my arms and tell me 
that you love me and are glad I have made you mine, 
how happy I might be!” Don Pedro went on. “Does 
the song of love strike no responsive note in your heart? 
Does it not make you long for your lover’s embraces, 
Dolores ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Dolores. And at the moment she 
could not have told whether she was more afraid of 
herself or of Don Pedro, for the man’s rich, caressing 
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voice seemed to be casting a spell over her. “I don’t 
understand love—love as you understand it,” she added 
hastily, and shrank away from him. 

Don Pedro laughed, and his manner changed. 

“No!” he said, and Dolores was quick to note that 
the masterful note had come back into his voice. “Yet 
I am told that you longed for my return and were un- 
happy while I was away! Will you deny that you 
are not happier now than you were when I was absent, 
that you are happier when you are surrendering to 
your master than when you offend him by opposing 
his will?” 

Dolores’ heart quailed as she grasped the significance 
of the question. If she surrendered herself she might 
expect luxury and refinement; if she opposed him she 
might expect misery, hardship, imprisonment and tor- 
ture. But to surrender would be to sell her soul and 
stifle everything that was fine in her nature. It would 
mean selling her body for the sake of the refinements 
of life to which she had been accustomed. The price 
was too heavy, and although she knew it would be ex- 
acted, her whole being rebelled at the thought of pay- 
ing it. 

“TI should not be human if I did not appreciate the 
difference between wretched clothes, poor food, and 
dirt, and good food, charming clothes, and cleanliness,” 
she responded, nerving herself to face Don Pedro. 
“The Inquisition made converts by torture, but the con- 
verts must have hated their torturers just as ,J——” 

She paused, her courage faltering, for Don Pedro 
was smiling at her mockingly. 

“Just as you hate me—eh?” he exclaimed. “Is that 
what you were going to say, Dolores? You think I 
shall never compel you to love me?” 

“Never!” flashed out Dolores defiantly, and would 
have risen, but Don Pedro’s arms went round her at 
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that moment and she found herself strained hard 
against his breast and forced to look right into his 
burning eyes as he kissed her lips. 

“You are slow to learn the meaning of love and 
passion, Dolores,” mocked Don Pedro between kisses, 
“but acting the part of master intrigues me. The 
lessons are amusing, and one day I shall fire you, set 
you aflame with love; but by then I may have tired 
of you and the flame of desire may have burned low 
within me. It would be delightful to see you rage 
with jealousy at the sight of another woman in my 
arms. What a pity you were born without a soul and 
with the heart of a coquette?” 

Dolores, roused to anger by his mockery, struggled 
feebly to escape, but she might as well have tried to 
break through iron bars as to wrench herself from 
Don Pedro’s encircling arms, and her puny struggles 
seemed only to amuse him. He lifted her on to his 
knees, holding her very close against him, and kissed 
her with deliberation, then suddenly he set her aside 
as if he had tired of her. 

Outside in the courtyard the men were still singing, 
and now it was a song of the long warfare between the 
Moors and the Spaniards of old. It was not a heroic 
ballad, but one that told again of the sufferings of 
women. Always it was the women who suffered. It 
mattered not whether they were the women of the 
victors or the vanquished. Always it was they who 
had to pay the price of war, just as always they had 
to pay the price of men’s passions. 

“T will get the men to sing love songs in the hope 
of inspiring you with life,” remarked Don Pedro, after 
rising and listening at the window to the singing for 
a few moments. ‘When I come back I shall hope to 
find the love-light in your eyes.” 

He strolled smilingly and nonchalantly from the 
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room, and Dolores rose, her lips tingling, rebellion in 
her heart. He had made mock of her again. He 
would come back, and then. . 

“Oh, if only I could get away!” breathed Dolores. 

The dining-room was a long, oblong apartment with 
windows on both sides. One side looked out on to the 
courtyard, in which several men were seated round a 
lantern; the other side looked out on a garden which 
was but faintly lighted by a pale moon. The night 
was mild and windless, and the windows were op*"., 

Quite suddenly the thought of escape came back to 
Dolores. The windows of the dining-room were only 
about ten feet from the ground, and it would be an 
easy matter to drop out into the garden. Don Pedro 
would doubtless be absent for some minutes at least, 
and would not be likely to search for her immediately 
he returned. She might find some hiding-place for 
the night, and by morning reach the main road or take 
to the hills. 

The thought that she might again be punished if she 
was recaptured deterred her only for a moment. Her 
courage had returned, and she darted from the dining- 
room to the bedroom, snatched up a cloak, and sped 
back again to the open window. 

Her heart was throbbing wildly as she dropped her 
cloak down into the garden and climbed out on the 
sill. The men had started to sing again, and Don 
Pedro would be with them. Carefully she slid out 
backwards over the window-ledge, clung for a moment 
by her fingers to the sill, then dropped. 

But as she neared the ground, a pair of arms went 
round her and Don Pedro’s voice said in her ear: 

“T hardly imagined that the love song would have 
such an effect on you that you would leap from the 
window in your haste to join me, beloved. Truly, I 
am flattered!” 


CHAPTER XII 
“KISS ME!” 


DOLORES was so astonished that she almost fainted. 
To have planned escape, and then to drop right into 
Don Pedro’s arms was surely the most ghastly, dis- 
appointing experience possible. She felt as if the fates 
were making mock of her, and could have screamed in 
her bitter mortification. 

“You might have ruined your beautiful gown coming 
out in that fashion,” resumed Don Pedro, still with his 
arms around her. “You should have come out by 
way of the hall door, Dolores mia.” 

His voice was quiet and grave, and the very fact 
that it had no note of mockery in it seemed to Dolores 
to make the irony of his words more biting. 

Was the man gifted with some sort of second sight, 
she wondered. How could he have foreseen that she 
would try to escape by way of the window? How 
came he to be in waiting? What would he do to her? 

The thought of being punished again set her tremb- 
ling with sudden terror, and it was only by an effort 
of will that she retained her self-possession. In her 
desperation she decided impulsively to try to make 
Don Pedro believe she had actually come out by way 
of the window to join him. 

“TJ—I saw you moving about the garden,” she lied 
tremulously. “I wanted to listen to the men singing 
- and take the air without being seen.” 

Don Pedro made no comment. He picked up 
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Dolores’ cloak from the ground, shook it, and placed it 
round her shoulders. 

“TI would like to stay out here for a little while,” 
Dolores went on, apprehensively wondering if she was 
convincing him. “I have not been out for three days, 
you know.” 

“Let us take a walk together,” responded Don Pedro 
in the same quiet tone as before. “It is a lovely night, 
and it is good to be out in the open under the stars. It 
is such a night as lovers love.” 

Dolores drew a breath of relief. Evidently he be- 
lieved her statement, and had not suspected that she 
was making another attempt to escape. She found him 
more perplexing than ever to-night. He had dropped 
his masterful manner again, and talked gravely and 
gently. 

“T am glad you like the singing,” he remarked, as 
he strolled by Dolores’ side around the dark garden. 
“My men here sing almost every night after supper 
for an hour or two, and sometimes I join them.” 

“Do you sing yourself?” asked Dolores for the sake 
of making conversation, and still in the hope of divert- 
ing his mind from her attempt to escape. 

“Occasionally,” Don Pedro answered, and paused. 
“T wonder if you would like to hear me sing?” he 
added. 

“Why, of course I should!” Dolores exclaimed, re- 
lieved to find that he was not angry with her. 

“My men have begged me to sing,” said Don Pedro 
in a low voice, slipping his arm around Dolores’ waist. 
“T will sing to them but for you to-night, Dolores.” 

With his arm still around her waist, he led her to the 
courtyard. The men were still squatted round the 
lantern, and the scene reminded Dolores of a picture 
by an Old Master—the swarthy faces only half-revealed 
by the yellow light of the lantern, the picturesque cos- 
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tumes, and the Moorish castle dimly silhouetted in the 
background. 

A black-bearded man in the center of the group was 
singing an old, mournful ballad with a haunting re- 
frain, and when he finished there was a long silence. 
For Dolores the silence was peopled with ghosts and 
ghost-sounds, for the song was one which often she had 
heard her mother sing when she was young, just such 
a song as the minstrels sang in the Border country in 
days of old, woven in romantic fashion round real 
personages, a song which to her childish imagination 
had seemed both true and terrible. 

Like most people with a Latin strain in their blood, 
Dolores was emotional and passionately fond of music. 
In London during the Season she had always had a 
box at the Opera, where the world’s greatest singers 
had thrilled and delighted her. But all their art had 
left her still in ignorance of the meaning—the real 
meaning—of love. 

Memories of the singers and the songs she had heard 
were thronging through her memory as Don Pedro 
guided her across the courtyard, and she was contrast- 
ing the scene before her with a gala night at the Opera. 
The men grouped around the lantern had observed 
their master and his fair companion and risen respect- 
fully to their feet, doffing their hats with true Spanish 
courtesy. 

“You shall have a song, my friends,” Don Pedro 
called to them with a gay laugh. “The sefiorita has 
asked me to sing for you and for her.” 

“Bravo!” chorused the men. 

“Wait in the doorway, Dolores,” whispered Don 
Pedro in Dolores’ ear, and Dolores moved forward as 
in a dream to the dimly-lighted pillared entrance to 
the castle, still feeling as if the darkness was peopled 
with ghosts, and in an‘oddly disturbed state of mind. 
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Don Pedro stepped into the center of the circle and 
stood silent for a few moments by the lantern, which 
cast queer shadows on his dark, handsome face. Then 
his lips parted in a smile and he began to sing. 
Dolores stood motionless in the shadow of the portico, 
watching and listening intently. He had a rich, mel- 
low, baritone voice with a beauty and expression in it 
that one might listen for in vain in the voice of a 
trained and finished singer. 

The song he sang was of the triumph of the Span- 
jards over the Moor. It was hard and fierce and 
triumphant. In it was annihilation and the lust of 
vengeance. The words stirred him, his eyes flashed 
and his voice rang out triumphant in the darkness. 

He finished, and his men shouted enthusiastically. 
Dolores herself felt impelled to applaud. It occurred 
to her that if Don Pedro had not won success in the 
bull-ring he might well have triumphed on the operatic 
stage. In spite of herself she was moved in a way that 
no great singer she had heard in the crowded cities had 
moved her. The men clamored for an encore, and Don 
Pedro nodded with a smile. 

It seemed to Dolores that his gleaming eyes had 
sought her own and found them, despite the fact that 
she was hidden in the shadows of the porch, as he 
began to sing again. This time he sang a song of love, 
and she knew that he was in very truth singing to her 
and for her. It was a fierce, full-blooded song of 
Southern passion, in which the tenderness of love and 
the rapture of passion mingled, and it was sung with 
such intense feeling that Dolores stood spellbound and 
trembling. 

Could it be possible that Don Pedro felt so intensely 
and was capable of loving as he sang? He had set 
her heart thrilling and throbbing by the beauty of his 
voice and the passion and charm of his words, yet he 
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was the same man who had taken possession of her 
by force, had humbled, punished and humiliated her, 
and made her his chattel. She was filled with emotions 
she could not explain even to herself when he left his 
applauding servants and crossed the courtyard to join 
her, and her agitation increased when he took her hand 
and drew it through his arm. 

“Did you like the song, Dolores mia?’ he asked 
‘ery softly, as he led her into the hall. “Did you un- 
derstand it, and know its meaning?” , 

Dolores could not answer immediately. Her throat 
was dry, and she found herself afraid to meet his eyes, 
which were sparkling with ardor. 

“You have a fine voice,” she said faintly, and heard 
Don Pedro sigh impatiently. 

“You will not confess that the song went to your 
heart?” he asked, after another pause. “Did it touch 
no responsive chord? Is your heart of ice, Dolores?” 

Dolores shook her head. Don Pedro in this strange 
mood frightened her even more than he did when he 
was violent. She felt like a bird fascinated by a 
snake, quivering on the ground and helpless to use her 
wings to escape. Her breath was coming and going 
quickly, and she was trembling slightly. 

“T don’t know,” she answered rather unsteadily. 
“Perhaps I have no heart. I have told you already 
that I do not understand loye as you do—that my con- 
ception of it is totally different from yours. Music 
always affects me, but the most beautiful music in the 
‘world would not induce me to love a man who hed 
wronged me.” . 

Don Pedro was silent as he led her across the fire. 
lit hall to a couch and drew her down beside him. 
Dolores was conscious that his burning eyes were fixed 
upon her intently, and again she found herself reluctant 
to meet his glance. Outside the men in the courtyard 
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were singing again, one of them twanging the strings 
of a guitar, and Dolores felt as if the musician was 
twanging her heart-strings. 

‘Music is the food of love,” quoted Don Pedro in a 
low, vibrant voice, after a long silence. “Music stirs 
me, just as your beauty stirs me, Dolores, and sets me 
aflame with desire to possess you. I believe you have 
a heart, but it needs awakening. Love will conquer 
you in the end, and when the hour comes you will burn 
with the passion which inflames and inspires me.” 

Dolores shook her head again, but against her will 
she was forced to turn and look at him. His dark eyes 
were glowing, and again Dolores felt that they had 
in their depths some hypnotic quality which compelled 
her to meet them, and that he was exerting some 
mysterious force which threatened to make her will 
subject to his own. His deep, musical voice was low 
and tender, and every word seemed almost a caress. 
To-night he was no sensual savage, but the tender, 
passionate lover who had first wooed her in London. 

“You are a woman and were made for love,” Don 
Pedro went on. “You were made to love and be loved. 
The good God never intended so beautiful a creature 
as you to remain unmated, and I feel it was pre-or- 
dained that you should be mine. You broke many 
hearts, Dolores, and you might have broken mine had 
I been a weakling. From the first moment I saw you 
I determined to make you mine and to make you love 
me even in spite of yourself. To me it seemed that a 
love like mine must touch some answering chord in 
your nature, but I was resolved that if you did not 
give yourself to me I would take you.” 

He rose as he spoke and began to pace to and fro. 
Dolores, pale and disturbed, sat watching him half- 
fascinated, fighting down an inclination to scream 
hysterically, and rush from the hall. 
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“T have taken you and made you mine, Dolores,” 
continued Don Pedro, coming to a pause before her; 
“put have I taught you the meaning of love? Did you 
not long for my return during the past three days? 
Will you deny that you reciprocate my passion, that I 
have become the sun and center of your universe, and 
that every moment I am not with you is counted now 
as wasted ?” 

Dolores mastered her rising agitation with an effort, 
and the impulse seized her to snub him as she had 
snubbed many men when they declared their passion 
and begged her to say it was returned. 

“You flatter yourself!” she exclaimed, nerving her- 
self to rise and face him. “Do you imagine you can 
win me with soft speeches after what has happened? 
You can make me look forward to your return if you 
keep me imprisoned in vile clothes and give me only 
coarse food while you are absent, but that is not love. 
In time I may prefer prison and dirt tc fine frocks 
and you.” 

Don Pedro’s face flushed duskily, and an angry 
gleam flashed into his eyes; then he laughed, and at 
the sound of that laugh Dolores would have given any- 
thing to be able to retract her words. 

“Still defiant—eh?” he exclaimed, and his voice was 
no longer gentle and caressing, but abrupt and domi- 
neering. “You are a difficult pupil, but in time I will 
teach you all the arts of love. You will crave for a 
look or a word from me, and Jong in vain for the love 
and worship which was freely offered you. I will 
teach you the meaning and rapture of pass/on, and in 
the end your longings may be denied and you will 
curse the day when you dared to scorn me.” 

Again his words stung Dolores to mutiny, and her 
violet-blue eyes flashed resentment and defiance. 

“Alreadv I curse the day that I met you,” she exe 
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claimed hotly; and clenched her hands and teeth. 
Don Pedro laughed mockingly, produced his cigarette 
case, and selected a cigarette with meddening 
deliberation. 

“It was in the early hours of the morning we first 
met, I recollect,” he drawled. ‘You were the Queen 
of Sheba and I was a humble worshipper whom your 
Majesty deigned to favor. Now you are my property 
—mine to love or hate, to take or break or cast aside 
as the fancy pleases me. ‘No longer the Queen of 
Sheba, but merely Dolores Annesley,’ I remember you 
said when you stripped yourself of your grandeur to 
dance with me at the ball. And you are still ‘merely 
Dolores Annesley,’ although you belong to me.” 

“Oh, are you devoid of every sense of decency 
and all human feeling?” cried Dolores, enraged and 
humiliated by the ironic words. 

“My dear Dolores, surely you have already dis- 
covered I am a man with more than the usual share 
of human feeling and passion,” Don Pedro drawled, 
showing his white teeth in a tantalizing smile. “You 
look wonderfully seductive when you are angry, and 
give me an idea of what you will look like when love 
and passion have set your heart and mind afire. Come 
and kiss me.” 

He tossed aside his cigarette and held out his hands. 
The mocking smile was still on his lips, and Dolores 
felt as if he was goading her to a frenzy much as the 
Bicadors and the banderilleros drove the bulls to mad- 
ness before he gave them their death stroke. 

“TY won’t! I won’t!” she burst out half-hysterically, 
remembering the previous occasion on which he had 
ordered her to kiss him. “You can force your hateful 
kisses upon me because J am in your power, but noth- 
ing will ever make me kiss you willingly.” 

She quailed before the blazing eyes of Don Pedro 
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but stood her ground as he took a swift step towards 
her, flung his left arm around her body, pinning her 
arms to her sides, and with his right hand tilted up 
her chin until her lips were touching his own. 

“Kiss me!” he commanded again, and although his. 
voice was scarcely louder than a whisper it seemed 
in an instant to strike terror into Dolores’ very soul. 

She tried to resist, summoning up all her strength 
of will, but her lips met those of her conqueror and 
she kissed him, feeling that he had enslaved her. 


CHAPTER XIII 
WOMAN’S GUILE 


Don PeEprRO chuckled triumphantly, held Dolores at 
arm’s length, and feasted his eyes on the beauty 
of her face and form; then he drew her close to 
him again. 

“You remember at the House of Dreams you re- 
fused to kiss me?” he said in a low voice which never- 
theless had in it a note of exultation. “You have 
kissed me now, but not in the way that you will kiss 
when you are fired with love. Put your soft arms 
around my neck now, Dolores, and you shall have an- 
other lesson on how to kiss.” 

Again Dolores made a futile attempt at resistance; 
then, impelled by some force stronger than her own 
will, she obeyed. Her bare white arms went round 
Don Pedro’s neck, and next moment she found herself 
again crushed against him in a stifling embrace and he 
was kissing her as he had kissed her on the last night 
at the House of Dreams. 

When at last he released her, she was faint and 
breathless and sank down limply on a low cushioned 
seat. Her heart was throbbing as if it would burst, 
and her breath was coming and going in sobbing gasps. 
In her agitation she prayed that Don Pedro would not 
molest her further, but she knew that her prayer was 
in vain. 

Don Pedro stood looking down at her, his eyes very 
bright, an enigmatic smile on his lips. The color was 
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coming and going in Dolores’ lovely face and her bosom 
was heaving tempestuously. She did not know how 
entrancing she looked as she sat there with her mind 
in a tumult. 

She found herself wishing as the moments passed 
that Don Pedro would speak; she felt that he was 
dangerous when he was silent, and wondered dis- 
tractedly what was passing through his mind and what 
he was planning; wondered, too, if it was any use 
making another appeal to his better nature. 

His better nature! Had he any thoughts other than 
the gratification of his desires? 

She heard Don Pedro laugh softly, but she did not 
look up at him as he sat down after drawing a chair 
close to the cushioned stool in which she was seated. 
She trembled involuntarily as he began to caress her 
hair. 

“You have beautiful hair, Dolores,’’ he murmured. 
“When we first met I had to resist the temptation to 
stroke it. It is like living gold, and the touch of it 
against my cheek when I carried you from the taxi- 
cab to the door of your house and kissed you for the 
first time set me wild with longing.” 

Dolores’ abundant, silky tresses went tumbling down 
about her white shoulders as he spoke, and he laughed 
delightedly. Dolores quivered from head to foot as 
he bent over her, picked up her hair in both hands and 
buried his face in it. She could feel his breath on the 
nape of her white neck, and she knew that the beauty 
of her had inflamed his desires again. 

Vaguely she began to realize how she must have ~ 
fired the passions of the men she had flirted with in 
England, and began to understand, too, why some of 
them had behaved so savagely and talked so wildly 
when she had tired of their worship and cast them 
aside. Some of them, she realized now, must surely 
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have been tempted to take possession of her by force, 
as Don Pedro had done. 

“Please stop,” she gasped out tremulously. “Please 
let me go.” 

She rose as she spoke, and Don Pedro rose too, 
turned her round so that she was forced to look at 
him, and again Dolores saw the look of desire which 
she feared in his gleaming eyes. The strong but gentle 
pressure of his fingers on her bare shoulders made her 
feel that she was completely in his power, and again 
‘she felt that his eyes were hypnotic and that he had 
made her subject to his will. 

“You are a wonderful creature, and I am glad you 
are mine,” said Don Pedro softly, and with character- 
istic swiftness of movement he picked Dolores up in 
his arms as he had done before and carried her from the 
hall to his own apartments. 

Long after the man who had imposed his will upon 
her was asleep Dolores lay awake thinking, thinking 
distractedly ; and in the darkness a plan to escape took 
life in her brain. 

She knew her own powers of fascination—knew, at 
least, what they had been in the past—and it flashed 
upon her suddenly that her one hope of escaping Don 
Pedro lay not in resisting him but in exerting all her 
arts to charm him and make him again the ardent 
worshipper and willing slave he had been when first 
she had met him in England. 

Surely, she argued, she was capable of acting a part, 
of pretending she reciprocated Don Pedro’s love and 
passion, and by exercising all her womanly arts to 
trick him into allowing her either to return to her 
relatives in Seville or go back to England. 

“Tf only I could get to England I should be safe and 
could defy him,” thought Dolores. “I could go into 
hiding for a time, or appeal to the police for protec- 
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tion. I know he would be furious and might try to 
kill me, but anything would be better than this hideous. 
life.” 

She was pale and heavy-eyed when she rose next 
morning, but she met Don Pedro with a smile on her 
lips and a glance which seemed to surprise him, for 
he looked at her queerly. 

“T was very foolish last night,” said Dolores tremu- 
lously, laying her hands on Don Pedro’s arm and 
looking up into his eyes. “I—I don’t know how to 
explain now, Pedro, but perhaps you understand.” 

Don Pedro’s face flushed slightly, and she saw his 
eyes light up. It was the first time she had ever ad- 
dressed him by his christian name, and she was looking 
at him in a way a woman looks only at the man she 
loves—unless she happens to be a coquette. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite understand, Dolores,” said 
Don Pedro quietly. “I hope you mean that you have 
found your heart?’ 

“Yes,” whispered Dolores, and slid her arm round 
his neck, drew down his head, and kissed him on the 
lips. 

What she had hoped for and anticipated happened. 
Don Pedro swept her into his arms and kissed her 
passionately, interspersing his kisses and embraces with 
terms of endearment. y 

“Querida mia (sweetheart mine), you have made 
me happy,” he exclaimed. “Tell me, beloved, that you 
love me. I want to hear the words from your own 
sweet lips.” 

“T love you, mi querida, I love you,” said Dolores, 
and buried her burning face in his breast, hating her- 
self for the deception but rejoicing at its success. She 
had endured Don Pedro’s embraces, and she cculd en- 
dure them again for the sake of regaining her freedom. 

Don Pedro held her close against his breast, and for 
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a time did not speak. Dolores raised her head to 
glance at him, and she could have laughed triumph- 
antly when she saw that he appeared to be deeply 
moved by her declaration. She gloried in the fact 
that she had still the power of the siren to charm men 
—even to charm Don Pedro—and her heart beat faster 
at the thought that her plans to escape would succeed. 

“T think I must have loved you from the first but 
did not realize it,” she continued softly; “but you 
could not expect me to love you after you had taken 
possession of me by force. It was not until last night, 
when you became the lover again, when you sang to 
me, that I realized how much I cared, but I could not 
bring myself then to admit that I loved you. I tried 
to harden my heart against you, but you will remem- 
ber that I kissed you and did not refuse to put my 
arms round you. Did you not guess then, Pedro, what 
had happened?” 

“Beloved, I have dreamed of this,” answered Don 
Pedro, and kissed her hair, her brow, and her lips. 
“Say again that you love me, and that you are wholly 
mine.” 

“T love you, I love you!” said Dolores, with all the 
passion she could put into her voice. “I am yours, 
dear Pedro.” 

She disengaged herself from his embrace after Don 
Pedro had kissed her repeatedly, and regarded him 
with sparkling eyes. 

“IT want you to let me go back to my people or 
back to England for a time, Pedro,” she resumed 
coaxingly. ‘Perhaps it would be better if I went 
back to England. No one would know you there, and 
we could be married as soon as the sensation about 
' being kidnapped has died down. No one need 
ow what happened, and I can invent some story to 
jatisfy the curious. You can join me in a few weeks, 
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and then we can remain in England or travel, which- 
ever you prefer.” 

Don Pedro looked at her searchingly, and she 
wondered uncomfortably if he guessed she was acting, 
and had some suspicion of what was passing through 
her mind. 

“If you love me, why should you wish to be parted 
from me at all, even for a few weeks?” he asked. 
“Tf your love is of the kind I want, you will be content 
to remain here, or to be with me wherever I may 
be, and even a marriage ceremony will seem unimpor- 
tant.” 

“Marriage means much to a woman,” responded 
Dolores, “and you will remember I am half-English. 
I want my friends in England to know I am properly 
married, and to be able to mix in Society again if 
I wish to. Besides, Pedro, we should be happier in 
England together, and I should like you to give up 
the bull-ring.” 

Again Don Pedro looked long and gravely at her, 
then he nodded. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, Dolores,” he said quietly. 
“T shall take you to England and we will be formally 
married. I am going to Madrid to-day to the Royal 
bull-fight and will be absent about a week. On my 
return we shall leave for Englay.1” 

“But couldn’t I go at once, Pears?” objected Dolores, 
chagrined to find that her hopes were to be disap- 
pointed after all. “You could come on direct from 
Madrid and join me in London.” 

“No, you might be recognized,” said Don Pedro. 
“You will be safer here, and we can travel together 
later. I shall know you are safe while you are here, 
but I should be worried if you were travelling alone— 
and a matador cannot afford to be worried about the 
woman he loves.” 
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“Tf you loved me, you would trust me,” protested 
Dolores. “I want to get back to London, and don’t 
wish to be here alone in your absence.” 

“If you love me, you will agree to my plans,” re- 
torted Don Pedro. “I cannot take you with me to 
Madrid or run the risk of your being recognized. You 
must not go far from the castillo while I am away, 
Dolores, for the same reason, but on my return we 
will make our plans and either go away together or 
get a priest to marry us here.” 

Dolores could have cried in vexation, but she was 
forced to continue to play the part she had set herself 
to play, for fear Don Pedro might discover that she 
had been fooling him. 

She tried all her persuasive powers to induce Don 
Pedro to agree to her proposal, but he shook his head 
smilingly and patted her head. 

“TI could not run the risk of losing you, mi querida, 
or of being involved in a scandal,” he said gently but 
firmly. ‘You shall be mistress of the house in my 
absence, and Maria and Gomez will look after you. 
It will be good to know that my Dolores will be longing 
for my return.” 

Did he know or suspect? Was he making mock of 
her again? Dolores did not know, but fear compelled 
her to play her pa‘, to the end. When Don Pedro 
had taken his leave at last, however, she flung herself 
down and wept tears of bitter mortification, after 
tearing her handkerchief to shreds in a fit of passion. 

“I hope the bull kills him!” she hissed through 
clenched teeth. “I hope his foot slips or he misses 
his stroke, and that the bull gores him and he dies in 
agony.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
GOMEZ 


THE realization that she had made her position worse 
than ever drove Dolores to desperation. Unless she 
succeeded in making her escape, Don Pedro would 
return expecting her to receive him with open arms; 
and if she confessed to the deception she had practiced 
he might make her suffer horribly. If she did not. 
confess, he would either call in a priest and marry her 
at the Castillo Moro, or accompany her to England. 
In any event the prospects of escaping from him were 
remote. 

“Oh, surely I shall be able to find some means of 
getting away before he returns!” thought Dolores, as. 
she wandered distractedly about the house after Don 
Pedro’s departure. 

She wondered if the servants had orders to prevent 
her from leaving the house, and determined to put the 
matter to the test. Throwing a mantilla over her 
head, she wandered with assumed nonchalance out into 
the courtyard. There was a servant at work, but he 
merely saluted her respectfully and paid no further 
heed to her as she walked towards the outer gate. 

Dolores began to believe she had actually disarmed 
Don Pedro’s suspicions and that escape was likely to 
be an easier matter than she had imagined, but as 
she passed through the outer gate a man stepped 
forward, doffing his hat courteously. 

“Pardon, senorita, but I have instructions from the 
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master to guard you when you walk abroad,” he said. 

Dolores recognized him instantly as Gomez, the 
guide who had decoyed her away into the forest and 
had eventually led her to the House of Dreams. 

Her fair face flushed angrily, and she felt inclined 
to upbraid the fellow for his treachery, but she 
refrained. 

“Are you sure you feel competent to guard me— 
and to guide me?” she asked coldly. “You may lose 
your way.” 

Gomez changed color and shrugged his shoulders. 

“The sefiorita need have no fears,” he responded. 
“T can always guide her to the master’s house. As 
for guarding her, I have an automatic pistol in my 
pocket and a cuchillo (dagger knife) in my belt.” 

Dolores felt as if she had been rebuked, and looked 
at the man in mingled contempt and curiosity. Gomez 
seemed to be about thirty, and he was shart of stature, 
Jean and wiry, and good-looking in a swarthy sort of 
way. 

“The sefiorita knows, of course, that it is unsafe 
to venture far from the house,” continued Gomez. 
“Doubtless the master has warned the sefiorita. How- 
ever, there are some pleasant walks around the Castillo 
Moro, if the sefiorita wishes to take the air.” 

It was obvious from his manner of speaking that he 
was much better educated than the majority of serv- 
ants, and Dolores immediately began speculating as 
to whether there was any possibility of bribing him to 
allow her to escape. 

She remembered, however, her previous attempt at 
bribery and its results—the sardonic reminder from 
her gaoler that she had not a peseta. To tempt a man 
with money—to dangle the money before his eyes, as 
it were—was one thing; to make promises which he 
had no guarantee beyond her bare word that she would, 
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or could, fulfil, was quite another matter. She real- 
ized, moreover, that Gomez would probably be afraid 
of being punished for the part he had played in as- 
sisting in her abduction. Had he not already been 
once arrested on suspicion? 

The decision came to Dolores to exercise her powers 
of fascination on Gomez in the hope of inducing him 
to permit her to escape. Surely she, who had fas- 
cinated men of rank and intellect, who had driven level- 
headed young Englishmen almost to distraction and 
stirred all the passions of Don Pedro Barrego, could 
bewitch a little, ordinary Spaniard of the lower class? 

“T think I should be glad if you ‘lost’ the way again, 
Sefior Gomez,” Dolores remarked, with her most fas- 
cinating smile. “In view of what has since happened, 
I am sorry it was not you who kidnapped me. Did 
you have no inclination to run off with me yourself?” 

She looked at him coquettishly as she asked the 
question, and was gratified that he flushed as he met 
her eyes. 

“I was obeying orders, sefiorita,” he retorted. “I 
am obeying orders now. You will not blame me for 
doing my duty.” 

“That will depend on whether your duty means that 
I am to be made still more unhappy than I have been,” 
said Dolores. “But perhaps my troubles do not in- 
terest you? Perhaps you are married or have a sweet- 
heart who occupies your thoughts to the exclusion of 
every other woman?’ 

“No, senorita, I am not married and have no sweet- 
heart,” replied Gomez, still looking somewhat em- 
barrassed. “I am, of course, interested in you. What 
living man could help being interested in so beautiful 
a lady—but I think you are making mock of me.” 

“Why should I make mock of you—you, the only 
being to whom I can turn for help?” exclaimed 
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Dolores, with a pathetic break in her voice. “I have} 
thought of you many times since the night that yis 
decoyed me to the so-called House of Dreams, and 
wished that you had kidnapped me yourself instead of 
handing me over to Don Pedro. I should be content 
if you lost me now where Don Pedro could not find us.” 

“You must not talk like that, sefiorita,”’ said Gomez 
hastily, and looked about him apprehensively as if to 
make sure she had not been overheard. 

But Dolores continued to talk charmingly and elo- 
quently to Gomez, encouraging him in turn to talk 
about himself, and playing on his sympathies. She 
guessed that the man was impressionable and sus- 
ceptibie, and her hopes of persuading him to play his 
master false and allow her to escape rose higher. | 

A week previously she would have ridiculed the idea 
of carrying on a flirtation with a servant, or exerting 
all her feminine wiles to induce a man of low birth to 
fall in love with her, but now in her anxiety to escape 
from Don Pedro she had no scruples about sacrificing 
pride or modesty. 

She gave him her hand at parting and smiled into 
his eyes again when he left her at the entrance to 
El Castillo Moro. 

“TI shall look forward to my walk to-morrow, Sefior 
Gomez, now I know you are to be my escort,” she said 
in a low voice. 

She flattered and cajoled Gomez again next day, 
and knew intuitively that she was bewitching him as 
she had hoped. By the third day Gomez had com- 
pletely lost his heart; and he lost his head, too, when 
he met Dolores in the garden after dark, and found her 
in a melting, tender appealing mood. He took her 
hand, and she dropped her head on his shoulder and 
began to cry softly. 

“Take me away from here, Gomez, and I will love 
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you for ever,” she whispered brokenly. “Oh, surely 
you cannot be so heartless as to leave me to the mercy 
of Don Pedro. I cannot believe that you go in fear 
of him. Only take me away, and I will give you anys 
thing you ask.” 

“Even yourself, Dolores?” breathed Gomez. “You 
have made me love you, and I will do anything for you 
if you will promise to be mine.” 

“You shall have anything you demand, Gomez,” 
Dolores responded, and thrilled his heart by kissing 
him on the cheeks 

She had to endure his embraces which revolted her, 
and to listen to his protestations of love, mingled with 
expressions which told of his fear of Don Pedro. 

“Tf he finds us, he may kill us both,” he said. “We 
cannot go to Seville, where we are known. That would 
be fatal. We will make for the city of Badajoz, travel- 
ling on mules through the mountains until we can 
safely descend down into the plain and reach the rail- 
way. Don Pedro will not be back for four days, so we 
shall have a long start, and he will not know where to 
look for us.” 

“Can we get away without arousing suspicion?” 
asked Dolores anxiously. “Maria seems very watch- 
ful. She has objected to my coming out after dark 
although I told her I was in your charge.” 

“T will have the mules in readiness to-morrow 
morning in the wood over the hill,” said Gomez. “You 
will come out to walk as usual and no one will suspect 
anything. It will be an hour or two before Maria will 
get anxious; but the other men will not know where 
to search for us, and Don Pedro will not be able to 
raise the hue and cry for fear your identity is dis- 
covered.”* 

Dolores did not sleep that night, and next morning 
she felt as if fate was playing into her hands. Maria 
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grumbled that she had to go to market in the nearest 
village, and went off carrying a big wicker basket. In 
a flutter of excitement Dolores changed into a riding 
habit, which she had been afraid to wear for fear of 
Maria asking questions, and waited in a fever of im- 
patience for the time appointed by Gomez for their 
departure to arrive. 

Manuel, the taciturn servant who had acted as her 
gaoler, was in the courtyard when she emerged from 
the house, seated on an upturned tub in the sun, but 
he did not appear to notice her, and Dolores slipped 
quickly out of the gate, her heart thrilling with excite- 
ment. Gomez joined her, looking pale and agitated, 
and he flashed a glance at her habit. 

“You should not have worn those clothes,” he ex- 
claimed, when they were some distance from the house. 
“You may have aroused suspicion.” 

“You could not expect me to ride through the 
mountains on mule back in ordinary dress, Gomez,” 
responded Dolores. “Besides, Maria is away, and 
there was no one else about except old Manuel, and 
he did not notice me.” 

“Pull your hat down over your face so that you will 
not be recognized if we meet anyone,” said Gomez, 
and there was fear in his eyes and anxiety in his tone 
as he hurried forward. 

The mules were tethered in a wood some litile dis- 
tance from the Castillo Moro, and Dolores and Gomez 
mounted and started off without delay. They took 
to the hills almost at once, and pressed on as fast as 
their mules would go, which was not very fast, for the 
Spanish mule, like the majority of the Spanish people, 
does not believe in haste. 

Time and again Gomez cursed his mount and looked 
back over his shoulder apprehensively, breathing a 
sigh of relief when he found there was avparently no 
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one in pursuit. The man was no coward and he was 
prepared to run great risks for the sake of the girl 
whose love he believed he had won, but he had a whole- 
some fear of Don Pedro, and well knew that he might 
expect no mercy from his master if he was overtaken. 

Dolores was as eager as he to make progress. Her 
thoughts were travelling ahead. When she reached 
Badajoz she would by some means contrive to give 
Gomez the slip, and at once reveal her identity to the 
authorities. 

The sun was setting when at last Dolores called a 
halt. Her mule was exhausted by the tiring journey, 
and she felt it would be cruelty to ride the poor brute 
further. . 

“We should be safe here, Gomez,” she said, flinging 
herself down in a littie valley and stretching her 
weary limbs. 

Gomez nodded assent, hobbled the mules, and 
dropped down on the grass beside her. Then he put 
his arms around Dolores and tried to draw her to 
him, but she thrust him off. 

“Not now, Gomez,” she said. ‘‘Wait until we have 
reached Badajoz, and then you shall have your reward.” 

“At least a kiss, Dolores mia,” pleaded Gomez. 
“Have I not risked everything for your sake?” 

The guilty knowledge that she was fooling him im- 
pelled Dolores to allow him to kiss her, although the 
caress made her shudder inwardly. It satisfied Gomez 
for the moment, however, and presently he rolled him- 
self in his blanket and composed himself for slumber. 

Dolores, too, closed her eyes, and, tired out by the 
long ride, fell soundly asleep almost immediately. It 
seemed to her that she had been asleep only a few 
minutes when she awoke with a start and a cry to 
find that someone had seized her and was holding her 
on the ground. 
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She turned her head, and a scream of terror burst 
from her lips as her eyes rested on the figure of Don 
Pedro. 

Don Pedro was kneeling on Gomez’s chest and 
seemed to be throttling him as he had throttled the 
servant from the castle. His face was ashen, his lips 
curled back from his teeth, and his eyes were blazing 
with rage. Clutching Gomez by the throat he dashed 
the man’s head against the ground, stunning him, then 
his hands went quick as lightning to the fellow’s belt 
to disarm him. 

He wheeled round then towards Dolores, his. livid 
face twisted into a savage, sardonic grin. 

“Pardon my disturbing your slumbers, sefiorita,” 
he exclaimed. “You may rise now. I thought it ad- 
visable to deal with Gomez myself and leave Manuel 
to deal with you.” 

Dolores was paralysed with terror. She realized 
dazedly that the man who had pinned her to the ground 
was the taciturn Manuel. 

“Allow the sefiorita to get up, Manuel,” continued 
Don Pedro. “I wish to satisfy myself that she is not 
armed before I turn my attention to Gomez again.” 


CHAPTER XV 
TERROR! 


MANUEL raised Dolores from the ground. She quivered 
from head to foot as Don Pedro ran his fingers over 
her body in search of weapons. Dolores was unarmed, 
but she knew that many Spanish girls habitually 
carried a stilletto and were not slow to use it if occasion 
demanded. In spite of her terror, she wished she had 
armed herself with a knife at least, even if she were 
unable to use it against Don Pedro. It seemed to add 
to her humiliation that she was without any means of 
defense. 

“It is unsafe to travel unarmed in this wild country,” 
remarked Don Pedro, with a sardonic grin. “You 
really must take precautions in future.” 

He turned again towards Gomez, who was writhing 
on the ground half-strangled, strode across to the man, 
gripped him by the collar, and jerked him to his feet, 
shaking him viciously. 

“IT am going to kill you, Gomez—kill you by inches,” 
he snarled. “I trusted you, and you betrayed me, but 
you will never betray another master, you dog.” 

So savage did he look that Dolores believed that he 
meant to murder Gomez at once, end she cried out 
involuntarily. 

“Don’t kill him!’ she shrilled—and did not recognize 
her voice as her own. “It was my fault. I tempted 
him.” 

She rushed forward before Manuel could intercept 
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her and clutched Don Pedro’s arm. At that very mo- 
ment Gomez seemed to recover himself. He twisted 
himself free from Don Pedro’s grip, snatched a pistol 
from his pocket, and fired point-blank at his master. 
But, as his finger pressed the trigger, Dolores dashed 
his hand aside and the bullet went wide. Why she did 
it she could not explain even to herself, and afterwards 
she cursed herself for the involuntary action which 
saved Don Pedro’s life. 

Next moment, before Gomez had recovered himself, 
Don Pedro had grappled with him again, seized his 
wrist, and twisted the pistol out of his grasp. Then 
his fist swung up, catching Gomez on the point of the 
jaw, and the man went down like a log. 

Don Pedro flashed a queer glance at Dolores as he 
dropped the pistol into his pocket, then he wheeled 
round to Manuel, who looked as saturnine and impassive 
as ever. 

“Sling that cur on a mule and tie him on,” he ordered. 
“Make sure that he has no more arms. I will deal 
with him when we get back to the castle. We will 
start back at once.” 

“Si, senor,” said Manuel tonelessly. 

He searched Gomez, took possession of a knife, and 
went leisurely to saddle the mules, which had been 
startled by the pistol shot. He picked up the uncon- 
scious Gomez as if the fellow was a sack of corn, slung 
him into the saddle, and proceeded to tie his feet to- 
gether under the mule’s girth. 

Dolores, standing quite close to Don Pedro, watched 
him with a sort of horrified fascination. The whole 
thing was terrible. Gomez sagged in the saddle, his 
mouth agape, his chin on his chest, his arms hanging 
limply by his sides, his face almost touching the neck 
of the mule. 

Manuel glanced at Don Pedro, who nodded, and the 
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serving-man leisurely saddled the other mule, humming 
tunelessly as he did so. 

“Mount,” snapped Don Pedro at Dolores, who swung 
herself into the saddle at once. 

He caught the bridle of Dolores’ mule, called to 
Manuel to bring Gomez along and led the animal and 
its rider out of the tiny valley and round a bluff to a 
spot where two other mules were tethered. It was 
daylight, but the sun had not yet risen, and everything 
seemed grey and ghostly. Again Dolores had the 
feeling that the whole affair must be a nightmare, so 
unreal did everything seem. 

How could it be real? Don Pedro had said he was 
going to Madrid and would not be back for a week. 
Where had he appeared from? How had he and 
Manuel succeeded in overtaking her? 

“You will take charge of Gomez, Manuel,” said Don 
Pedro quietly, as he mounted his own mule, a grey 
brute with a wicked eye and the build of a racehorse. 
“We will take to the road—it will be quicker—but 
make for cover if you sight anyone.” 

“Si, sefor,”’ responded Manuel in the same toneless 
way as before. 

“Follow me,” added Don Pedro curtly to Dolores, 
and urged his mule forward. 

Dolores obeyed unquestioningly. There was no 
alternative. Don Pedro led the way through valleys, 
and along mountain sides, then descended to a road, 
along which he rode without a backward glance, fol- 
lowed by Dolores, whose dread was increasing as her 
brain cleared. She looked back over her shoulder and 
saw that Gomez had regained consciousness. The 
man’s face was greenish-grey, and his eyes were dilated 
with pain and terror. His lips moved, possibly in 
prayer, as he met Dolores’ glance, but no words came 
from them. 
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“Tt was not Gomez’s fault,” said Dolores impulsively. 
“You must not punish him.” 

Don Pedro did not even turn his head, and gave no 
sign that he had heard. Hour after hour he rode on, 
and the others had perforce to follow. Occasionally 
he made a detour to avoid an oxen team on the road, 
and early in the afternoon the whole party rode into 
the courtyard of El Castillo Moro. 

Hot and exhausted, Dolores dismounted, glancing ap- 
prehensively at Don Pedro as she did so. Again he 
ignored her, and addressed Manuel. 

“You will escort the seforita to the apartment she 
occupied when she first arrived,” he said curtly. 

“Si, sefior,” said the impassive Manuel. 

Dolores had to conquer a desire to scream, to fling 
herself on her knees before Don Pedro and implore 
him not to shut her up again in the prison room which 
she remembered with feelings of horror. But pride 
forbade. There were several servants about and she 
could not humble herself before them. 

With teeth clenched and head erect she preceded 
Manuel into the house and up the stairs. As she 
entered the hall she heard Don Pedro giving orders to 
a groom to untie Gomez, who was in a state of collapse, 
and to lock him up. The very tone of his voice struck 
a chill into Dolores’ heart, and pity for the man she 
had fooled into trying to set her free conquered her 
fears for herself for the moment. 

She collapsed on the hard bed in her cell, into which 
Manuel ushered her without a word, and as her gaoler’s 
footsteps died away she gave way weakly to tears— 
but they were tears of weariness, as well as of vexation. 
She was aching in every limb, her head was throbbing 
and her throat was dry. 

She wondered if she was to be kept again without a 
change of clothing and without water to wash herself, 
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but her fears on this score were relieved when, after 
the lapse of about half an hour, the door was unlocked, 
and Maria appeared. Dolores ran to her and would have 
thrown herself into Maria’s arms, but the woman, who 
looked flustered and upset, fended her off. 

“The senorita’s bath is ready,” she announced stifily, 
avoiding Dolores’ eyes. 

“Maria, what is going to happen to me?” asked 
Dolores agitatedly. “What did Don Pedro say to 
you?” 

“The master told me to prepare your bath and give 
you a change of clothing,” answered Maria. “I have 
orders not to talk.” ; 

She could not be persuaded to say any more, but she 
shepherded Dolores to the bathroom, helped her to 
undress, and waiting stolidly while Dolores eased her 
tired limbs in a hot bath and refreshed herself with a 
cold shower. Afterwards, while Dolores was vigorously 
towelling herself, she laid out a suit of pajamas and a 
dressing-gown. 

“The senorita is returning to her bedroom,” she said. 
“Tt will be unnecessary for her to dress.” 

“Am I to be put to bed like a naughty child?” de- 
manded Dolores. 

“The seforita is to return to her bedroom,” Maria 
responded stiffly, again avoiding her glance. “I have 
my orders.” 

There was finality in her tone, and Dolores felt it 
would be absurd to protest or rebel. In silence she 
slipped into the garments and was conducted back to 
her prison-room. 

“T will bring you dinner presently,” remarked Maria, 
and withdrew, locking the door. behind her. 

She reappeared within ten minutes with a savoury 
meal on a tray, and sat stolidly watching while Dolores 
ate, but once again she could not be persuaded to talk. 
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“You had better ask the master,” was all she would 
say in answer to Dolores’ questions. 

Left alone again, Dolores stretched herself out on 
the hard bed, but, tired as she was, she could not rest. 

“What will he do to me?” Time and again she 
asked herself the question, and fear gnawed at her 
heart-strings. She tried to make herself believe that 
the fact that she had been allowed a bath and a change 
of clothes indicated that she would not be harshly 
treated, but the memory of Don Pedro’s steely voice 
filled her with dread. 

Daylight was fading when she heard a footstep out- 
side the door. A key turned in the lock. Dolores 
started up, and her heart contracted and the color left 
her face in an instant at sight of Don Pedro. He was 
wearing a braided velvet jacket, a silk shirt with a 
low collar and a flowing black tie. He looked very 
handsome; but his strong face was pale and his expres- 
sion grim and stern. 

He stood silent for a few moments, looking fixedly 
at Dolores, who quailed before him, feeling that his 
glance was trying to penetrate into her very soul. 

“Well, what have you to say?” he asked at last, in 
a hard voice. “I presume that Gomez kidnapped you, 
forced you to accompany him against your will? The 
dog lies, of course, when he asserts that you led him 
to believe you had fallen in love with him? You will 
agree that he well deserves to be flayed alive for his 
treachery.” 

Dolores shook her head. At the moment she was so 
paralyzed with dread that she could not speak. 

“One knows that Gomez perjures himself,”’ went on 
Don Pedro. “Four days ago, before I left for Madrid, 
you discovered that you loved me, and were anxious 
that I should take you to England and marry you. 
Is it likely, then, that within three days you should 
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proceed to persuade a servant to elope with you? I 
cannot think of a punishment sufficiently terrible for 
Gomez, but I am tempted to tear his lying tongue 
out.” 

Dolores could not decide whether he was mocking 
her or not. She was tempted in her terror to grasp 
at the opportunity he seemed to be presenting her of 
throwing the blame on Gomez and asserting that the 
man had forced her to accompany him, but her sense 
of fair play would not allow her to make her dupe bear 
all the blame. 

“The bull-fight at Madrid was postponed, so I 
hastened home to join the woman who loved me and 
was anxious to become my wife,” continued Don Pedro, 
without any change of tone. “I was picturing the 
joy which my beloved would experience at my un- 
expected return. Imagine my dismay when I found 
that Gomez had run off with you, and that only old 
Manuel had gone in pursuit. It was _ providential 
that I arrived when I did, my Dolores. I picked up 
the trail, overtook Manuel, and together we kept you 
in sight all afternoon, without being seen by you. It 
was safer to wait until night, and to take you asleep, 
for some harm might have come to you if we had tried 
to retake you by day. Gomez was well armed, and, 
as you remember, he tried to kill me.” 

He paused, produced a cigarette and lit it. But his 
eyes never left Dolores’ face. 

Fear gave place in Dolores’ heart to a sort of hysteri- 
cal recklessness. It was the same sort of abnormal 
recklessness which sometimes impelled the victims of 
the Inquisition to jeer at their torturers even while 
they were suffering the torments of the damned. 

“T wish he had killed you, you fiend!” she burst 
out shrilly. “I don’t know what crazy impulse it was 
that made me knock his hand aside. I hate you, and 
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nothing would give me greater pleasure than to see you 
lying dead at my feet!” 

Don Pedro’s face went grey, but he continued to 
puff deliberately at his cigarette. 

“I fear your terrible experiences must temporarily 
have unhinged your mind, Dolores,” he commented 
quietly. ‘You are unstrung, and cannot realize what 
you are saying.” 

_ “IT know what I am saying,” gasped out Dolores. “I 
mean it!’ 

“Tmpossible!”? drawled Don Pedro. “You will re- 
member you told me you loved me and were anxious 
to become my wife.” 

“T would tell you any lie and perjure my soul in the 
hope of escaping from you,” said Dolores, rising and 
facing him tremblingly. She did not care now what 
happened to her. Her whole desire was to try to hurt 
him and humiliate him regardless of consequence. “I 
fooled you, just as I fooled Gomez,” she added breath- 
lessly. “I made you believe I loved you in the hope 
of inducing you to take me to England, where I could 
escape from you. I fooled Gomez into believing that 
I had fallen in love with him, and meant to give him 
the slip at Badajoz.” 

“Just as you fooled many another man in the past,’ 
Don Pedro commented and smiled sardonically, but 
his lips were white and his eyes were smouldering. 
“Gomez must have been an easy victim, but that does 
not excuse his treachery. Still, it is amusing to find 
the beautiful Miss Annesley reduced to exercising her 
arts of fascination on a servant!” 

He fell silent for a time. The room was growing 
dark and Dolores could not see his face clearly. 
Already she was repenting of her reckless words, and 
fear was mastering her again. There seemed to be 
something of deadly menace in Don Pedro’s very sie 
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lence, and when he laughed suddenly and harshly she 
screamed involuntarily. 

“So you thought you could fool me!”’ exclaimed Don 
Pedro in a tone of cynical amusement. “You have not 
yet learned your lesson, and you must be made forcibly 
to realize that you are my property, just as Gomez will 
be made to realize that being bewitched by a woman 
is no excuse for treachery. I will deal with you both 
in the morning and make you both pay the price of your 
treachery.” 

He dropped his cigarette on the bare floor, ground it 
under his heel, and with a laugh which made Dolores’ 
blood run cold in her veins, went swiftly from the room, 


CHAPTER XVI 
A DREAD ORDEAL 


THE coldly menacing words rang in Dolores’ ears for 
hours, making sleep impossible, but eventually over- 
worked nature asserted herself, and she fell into a deep 
slumber. She awoke to find Maria moving about the 
room, and discovered that the woman had already set 
a breakfast tray by her bedside. 

“What has happened?” asked Dolores, her mind 
still confused by the dreams which had troubled her 
slumbers. “Where is Don Pedro?” 

“The master is awaiting you, sefiorita,” answered 
Maria, her manner still cold and aloof. “You are to 
dress and join him in the courtyard in half an hour. 
You will please to hurry.” 

Wonderingly, Dolores drank her coffee and followed 
Maria downstairs. Her bath was in readiness, and in 
the dressing-room adjoining she found a complete out- 
fit of white spread out—white drill frock, white 
Panama hat, white shoes, white silk stockings and 
silken underwear of white. 

“Where am I going, Maria?” asked Dolores, as she 
proceeded to dress. 

“You had better ask the master,” responded Maria, 
in the same way as she had answered on the previous 
day. “He will be awaiting you.” 

Dread and hope were struggling for mastery in 
Dolores’ mind as she completed her toilet and went 
through the exquisitely furnished bedroom—in such 
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striking contrast to the cell-like apartment in which 
she had spent the night—to the hall,. where she found 
Don Pedro awaiting her. 

He was attired in a riding suit of white, and he pre- 
sented a striking figure as he stood before the dark 
oaken fireplace. He was still rather pale, and it struck 
Dolores as she glanced at him timidly that he had not 
slept, for there were dark shadows round his fine eyes, 
and the lines from his sensitive nose to his mouth 
seemed to be etched deeper. 

“Gcod morning,” he said coldly, throwing away the 
cigarette he had been smoking. “I want a word with 
you before we go out into the courtyard. It is now 
common knowledge among my servants that you went 
off with Gomez, and it does not become a master to 
allow his servants to imagine that his mistress would 
so demean herself as to attempt to elope with a servant. 
It does not suit my plans to punish you and Gomez 
together before the rest of my servants, but I propose 
to teach you a lesson. Your conduct will be explained 
in a way that will not touch my dignity or affect your 
reputation—as far as my servants are concerned. I 
will deal with Gomez first, and afterwards I will deal 
with you. The men are waiting. You will need all 
your courage, I warn you. You will take my arm and 
assume your haughtiest air.” 

Again his words struck a chill into Dolores’ heart. 
She could not even hazard a guess at what was going 
to happen, and when after glancing at his watch and 
putting on his hat, Don Pedro offered her his arm, she 
took it and with head erect suffered herself to be led 
out_into the courtyard of the Castillo Moro. 

In the courtyard about a dozen men were congre- 
gated, and two or three women were whispering to- 
gether in the background by the wall. Even Maria, 
in her white apron, was standing near the hall door. 
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Silence fell on the little crowd as Don Pedro and 
Dolores appeared, and the men doffed their hats 
respectfully. 

“Let Gomez be brought out,” ordered Don Pedro. 

Two men immediately hastened towards some out- 
buildings, and during the brief interval Dolores had 
time to collect herself and survey the scene. She saw 
that in the center of the courtyard a thick pole with a 
eross-piece had been erected, and close beside this was 
a forge with bellows such as is used by a travelling 
blacksmith. Beside the forge, impassive as ever, 
Manuel was standing, and on the ground beside him 
were several thin bars of iron. 

Before Dolores could fully grasp the significance of 
what she saw, Gomez appeared, blinking as if he had 
been brought from a dungeon, and tottering rather 
than walking between the two men who were clutching 
his arms. His face was grey, and his lips were twitch- 
ing convulsively. He was clad only in a shirt and 
trousers, and looked dirty and disreputable. 

The men in charge of him brought him to a halt 
before Don Pedro, who regarded him dispassionately. 
Gomez’s eyes rested on Dolores, and the look that came 
into his eyes reminded Dolores of that of a pet spaniel 
which she had once hurt unintentionally. He threw 
up his hands, which were bound together, and made 
as if to throw himself on his knees, but the other men 
restrained him. 

“Sefiorita, I implore you 
Don Pedro cut him short. 

“Silence!” he commanded harshly, and his eyes went 
from the quivering wretch to the men beyond. “My 
friends,” he resumed, “I do not need to tell you I ex- 
pect, and exact, implicit obedience from my servants. 
I pay you well, and I have the right to expect loyalty 
and to punish treachery as it deserves.” 


” began Gomez; but 
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He paused, and a murmur of assent came from the 
group. 

“The loyalty of Gomez has been put to the test,” 
Don Pedro went on. “The sefiorita, whom he was 
set to guard, pretended that she wished to escape in 
order to test his loyalty, and this treacherous fool 
imagined he was going to run off with her! He did 
not know I had arranged with the sefiorita, if he proved 
disloyal to me, to be in readiness to overtake him. He 
knows now that he was fooled by a woman, and he 
knows he will pay the price of his treachery. 

“Senior, sefior, have mercy!” screamed Gomez. “The 
senorita made me believe she loved me.” 

“There is a fable concerning a jackal which met de- 
struction because it was mad enough to believe itself 
beloved by a lioness,” exclaimed Don Pedro. “Yours 
is not an offence to be punished by flogging, you dog, 
I trusted you, and find you ready to betray me as soon 
as you are tempted. I will punish you in a way you 
will remember until your dying day.” 

Dolores, trembling and terrified, cast a glance at 
him. His face was ashen, his eyes were blazing with 
fierce hatred, and his lips were curled back from his 
white teeth in a mirthless, scornful smile that was akin 
to the snarl of a wild beast. She wanted to turn and 
rush into the house, and it seemed almost as if Don 
Pedro guessed what was in her mind, for his hand 
closed on her arm at that moment in a grip like a vice. 

“The sefiorita has the same contempt for you as I 
have, and wishes to witness your punishment,” he 
resumed, and made a signal to the men who were hold- 
ing Gomez. “Tie him up so that he can see the forge. 
Manuel, heat the irons.” 

Dolores uttered a strangled exclamation as Gomez 
was led struggling to the post in the center of the 
courtyard after his shirt had been stripped off, leaving 
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him naked to the waist, and Don Pedro flashed a 
glance at her. 

“Your one hope of mercy is to behave as I wish you 
to do,” he whispered. “If you cry out or show any sign 
of sympathy with that treacherous dog, I will have you 
tied to the post with him!’ 

He was smiling as he whispered the words, and to 
the onlookers it seemed as if he was making some 
satirical remark to Dolores, who, by sheer effort of 
will controlled her agitation. 

Gomez’s hands were tied to the cross-bar at the top 
of the post, and his feet fastened to the foot of the post. 
He could see Manuel working the bellows of the forge, 
see the iron rods glowing red among the live coal. He 
began to writhe and scream. 

The blood seemed to turn to water in Dolores’ veins 
as she watched with horrified fascination. She tried 
to cry out when Manuel took a red-hot bar from the 
forge and glanced inquiringly towards his master, who 
laughed savagely. 

“Across his shoulders, Manuel, that he may be able 
to show how I repay treason,” cried Don Pedro, and 
laughed again as Gomez’s shriek of agony rang out 
when Manuel swung round and struck the quivering 
wretch across the shoulders with the red hot bar. 

Gomez’s screams were fearful, and Dolores in an 
agony of horror clutched Don Pedro’s arm. Her 
lovely face was ghastly, and her eyes were dilated, but 
she could not tear her eyes away from the naked back 
of the man who was paying this awful price for having 
been her dupe. It seemed to her that Gomez’s screams 
of agony would ring in her ears until the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

“Again, Manuel,” cried Don Pedro; and again the 
impassive Manuel drew a bar from the forge and 
slashed it across Gomez’s back, leaving a great weal. 
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“For God’s sake have mercy!” gasped Dolores, find- 
ing her voice at last, and Don Pedro laughed again. 

“The senorita has a tender heart,” he announced in 
a clear voice. “I had intended to brand Gomez from 
shoulders to waist, but the sefiorita has persuaded me 
that one more scar will be sufficient punishment.” 

Sick with horror, Dolores was forced to watch the 
infliction of a third weal, then Don Pedro led her back 
into the hall, where she collapsed, shuddering and 
trembling on a couch. 

Don Pedro looked at her and there was no sign of 
pity in his expression. 

“If the sight of your dupe being punished affects 
you so much, how will your own punishment affect 
you?” he asked. “Can it be that you, who have so 
wantonly broken the hearts of so many men, are your- 
self at heart a coward?” 

The scathingly sarcastic words stung Dolores, as 
perhaps, Don Pedro had intended, and she flashed a 
scornful glance at him. 

“T am not a coward,” she retorted. “It is not 
cowardice to be sickened by an exhibition of fiendish 
cruelty. But if you think you can conquer me by fear 
of torture, you are mistaken.” 

“We shall see,” drawled Don Pedro, and lit a cigar- 
ette. “I expect you will scream and cry for mercy 
just as Gomez did. It must be a new experience for 
you to find yourself being punished as you deserve 
by a man you tried to fool and scorn.” 

He clapped his hands together, and Maria, as if she 
had been awaiting the signal, appeared immediately. 
She carried a coil of thin rope in one hand, and at sight 
of this Dolores’ heart quailed despite her determination 
not to allow Don Pedro to see she was terrified. 

“The sefiorita will go back to her room—unless she 
would prefer to be dealt with in the courtyard in the 
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same manner as Gomez,” said Don Pedro. “I shall 
deal with you as soon as I have finished my cigarette. 
Go!” 

What use to protest or rebel? What use to call for 
help or to dash out into the courtyard and cause a 
scene? She could expect no help, and Don Pedro 
would only mock at her. She would try to be brave, 
would remember she was an Annesley and the daughter 
of a soldier, and would die rather than cry for 
mercy. 

But terror’s icy hand was gripping her heart as she 
preceded Maria up the stairs to her prison-room on 
the top story, and her face was chalk-white. Maria’s 
face, too, was livid, her dark eyes were glittering, and 
her lips were set in stern lines. 

“Take off your hat and costume, sefiorita,” ordered 
Maria. “I have my orders. It is of no use to resist. 
If you do, other servants will be called in.” 

Dolores glared at her. She was tempted to spring 
at the woman and try to overpower her, but she 
realized that one cry from Maria would probably bring 
help. Her small head went up proudly, and she forced 
a laugh, then took off her hat and costume and tossed 
them aside. 

“T am to bind you hand and foot,” went on Maria, 
uncoiling the rope she was carrying. ‘“‘Will you sub- 
mit, or must I call for help?” 

Dolores clenched her teeth, fought down an inclina- 
tion to scream, and with another hysterical laugh that 
she meant to be contemptuous, held out her hands. 
Swiftly, as if she had been accustomed to the task, 
Maria bound her wrists tightly together, then tied her 
ankles fast also. 

Just as she tightened the last knot, Don Pedro ap- 
peared in the doorway, and Dolores’ blood curdled in 
her veins when she saw that he carried in his right 
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hand a whip with many knotted thongs—that terrible 
instrument of punishment known as a cat-o’-nine tails. 

“Stand her up here, just below this rafter, Maria,” he 
commanded, laying aside his whip, and indicating a 
spot in the center of the room. 

He picked up a length of the rope as he spoke, threw 
one end of it over the beam, and slipped the other end 
between Dolores’ bound wrists as Maria assisted her 
forward. He fastened the cord and drew it taut, and 
Dolores’ wrists were pulled up above her head. 

She was fighting desperately for self-control, biting 
her lips to keep back a scream of terror and a cry for 
mercy and praying for courage. 

“Strip her to the waist, then go,” ordered Don 
Pedro, and Maria obeyed. 

Dolores heard the door close, saw Don Pedro pick 
up the cat-o’-nine-tails again. Her senses were reel- 
ing. Already in imagination she felt the agonizing im- 
pact of those cruel thongs on her naked flesh. 

“Will you confess yourself conquered now, Dolores?” 
asked Don Pedro in a hard voice. “If I pardon you 
even now, will you creep gladly into my arms, confess 
me your master, and beg forgiveness for having dared 
to attempt to fool me?” 

Dolores shut her eyes and clenched her teeth, but 
she made no answer, and Don Pedro laughed savagely. 
She heard the thongs whistle through the air as he 
swung back the whip, a strangled cry broke from her 
Nips, something seemed suddenly to snap inside her 
gead, and she fainted. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SPANISH DRESS 


SHE struggled back to consciousness after what seemed 
an eternity to find herself lying in bed and Maria 
bending over her, dabbing her face with water and 
eau-de-cologne. At first she could not realize where 
she was or what had happened, but as her brain cleared 
recollection came flooding back to her. 

“Oh, why didn’t I die?” she moaned. “Why didn’t 
he kill me outright?” 

She was lying on her back, and it seemed to her that 
to attempt to move would be torture, and that every 
fibre of her body was lacerated. Then, after a few > 
minutes, it occurred to her that the agony was not as 
great as she had anticipated, and gingerly she raised 
herself to a sitting position and put her hands to her 
back to feel for the weals. 

To her unbounded amazement, she found she was 
unhurt. There were no weals on her back. Don 
Pedro must have stayed his hand at the last moment 
and refrained from flogging her! 

Bewildered Dolores began to wonder if the whole 
affair had been a nightmare or some figment of her own 
imagination, and she turned dazedly to Maria, who was 
smiling grimly. 

“What happened?” she inquired. 

“The sefiorita fainted,’ answered Maria dryly. 
“Apparently something frightened her! I have quite 
forgotten what happened, sefiorita.’” 
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What crazy nonsense was this? Was Maria making 
mock of her, too? 

“What do you mean, Maria?” asked Dolores. “Tell 
me what happened. You cannot have forgotten.” 

“Sometimes, sefiorita, it is convenient to forget, par- 
ticularly when one is ordered to do so,” replied Maria, 
with a significant glance. “I trust the faintness has 
passed? If you are sufficiently recovered, the master 
wishes you to take luncheon with him. Drink this, 
senorita. It will revive you.” 

She held a glass to Dolores’ lips, and the bewildered 
girl swallowed the strong liquor it contained. It 
seemed to run like fire through her veins, dispelling her 
nausea and faintness and. clearing her brain. 

Take luncheon with him! What manner of man— 
or fiend—was this, who, after this orgy of torture, 
could request—or command—that she should lunch 
with him? 

Dolores realized that she could claim to be too ill to 
meet him, but she realized also that his request, or 
command, was probably intended as a test of her cour- 
age. She knew that eventually she must face him, and 
she decided impulsively that she would show him he 
had not conquered her. The very fact that he had not 
flogged her seemed to Dolores to indicate that Don 
Pedro was capable of displaying weakness on occasion, 
and that his nerve had failed him. 

“T will lunch with the sefor,” she said, trying to 
speak calmly, and Maria’s wrinkled face twisted into a 
smile of pleasure and relief. 

“Good!” she exclaimed. “The sefiorita is wise.” 

She hastened out of the room, and in her absence 
Dolores again assured herself that she was uninjured, 
and that her body bore no scars. The only reminder 
of what she had gone through was the mark of the cord 
that had bound her wrists. Was it merely the fact 
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that she had fainted which had deterred Don Pedre 
from flogging her, she wondered, her brain in a whirl. 
Would she have the courage to face him again, and 
was his invitation to luncheon merely another form of 
refined torture? 

Maria reappeared, and Dolores followed her down- 
stairs once more, bathed, and dressed in the costume 
laid out ready for her. It was a simple, tailor-made 
costume of blue serge, obviously of English cut and 
workmanship, and she could not help recognizing as 
she looked at her reflection in the glass, that it became 
her admirably. Yet, presumably, it had been bought 
by Don Pedro, like the rest of the dresses she had 
worn. 

“T think the master will be pleased with you,” said 
Maria, stepping back and surveying Dolores critically 
when the latter had completed her toilet. 

A gong sounded at that moment, and Dolores, with 
her heart in a flutter and her cheeks flushed with ex- 
citement but with head erect, walked from the bed- 
room to the dining-room. 

Don Pedro, looking cool and collected, was awaiting 
her, and he bowed smilingly to her as she entered. 
He had changed from his white suit into a blue serge 
suit which looked like the product of Savile Row, and 
he might well have passed for an Englishman. 

“T am glad you have recovered from your indis- 
position, Dolores,” he said lightly, as he drew out a 
chair for her at the table. “I felt sure you would 
make an effort to join me at lunch, and to show the 
servants afterwards that you were not really upset at 
what happened this morning. All the servants, by the 
way, seem to agree that Gomez richly deserved what he 
got, and that it was most generous of you to have saved 
him from further punishment.” 

Dolores did not know what to make of him. His 
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manner was that of a genial man of the world, just the 
sort of man she had liked as a luncheon companion in 
London at the Ritz or the Carlton. 

“Servants must: be kept in their place, you know, 
particularly here in Spain,” continued Don Pedro. 
“The women have to be kept in order as well as the 
men. I don’t like flogging a woman, but it is necessary 
occasionally. They have to be taught who is master, 
and usually one lesson is enough.” 

Dolores looked at him out of the corner of her eye. 
His face was serene and a smile twitched the corner of 
his lips, but she felt he was making mock of her and, 
in spite of her nervousness, she was conscious of a glow 
of resentment. 

“There are some women who would never forgive 
any man who even attempted to flog them,” she said, 
and Don Pedro laughed lightly. 

“T don’t believe it,” he responded. “There is an 
old English saying, which you may have heard: ‘A 
woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, the more you beat 
‘em the better they be.’ Of course, a woman ought 
to be grateful to the man who owns her for not searing 
her white fiesh with whip-lashes or bruises from a 
stick, and occasionally the man refrains because of 
injuring something in which he takes a delight. Still, 
if a woman transgresses, the man must eventually be 
compelled to teach her a lesson.” 

“Women are not slaves,” exclaimed Dolores. 

“Some of them are slaves to love, and worship even 
the men who flog them,” retorted Don Pedro smilingly. 
“Try this omelette, Dolores. It is excellent.” 

Dolores felt baffled, and at heart she was scared, 
although she made a brave effort to appear uncon- 
cerned. Don Pedro made no further attempt to refer 
to the events of the morning. He talked lightly of 
Madrid, of the indisposition of a member of the Royal 
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Family which had caused a postponement of the great 
corrida, and commented on news of the day. 

“Nothing has been heard of the beautiful Miss 
Annesley, who was reported to have been kidnapped 
near Seville,” he remarked. “It is supposed that the 
bandoleros who captured her must have killed her and 
fled the district, but I am told there is a strange rumor 
current in Seville. It is to the effect that Miss Annes- 
ley was not kidnapped at all, but that she eloped with 
a man with whom she had long been in love. 

The color flamed into Dolores’ cheeks as he regarded 
her with a tantalizing smile, and she could have struck 
him across the face at that moment. Next moment 
she could have wept in sheer mortification and helpless- 
ness, and only her pride and the presence of the 
servants forbade. 

Don Pedro seemed thoroughly to enjoy her discom- 
fiture, and his dark eyes gleamed maliciously, but he 
changed the subject. 

“T am returning to Madrid to-morrow, and fear I 
shall be away for at least a week, Dolores,” he remarked, 
as the last course was served; “but this time I feel 
sure you will be spared the necessity of putting the 
loyalty of any of the servants to the test. We must 
take a stroll after lunch, and, incidentally, call and 
have a look at Gomez.” 

“TI would rather not,” said Dolores hastily. 

“Pooh! Our visit will show that we really bear 
him no ill will, and that we punished him for his own 
good,” said Don Pedro. “He will be all right again 
in a day or two, but the burns on his back will always 
remind him that it is dangerous to play with fire.” 

Again Dolores found herself utterly at a loss to 
know what to say. How could one hope to deal with 
a matador who was at once a cultured man of the r-+ld, 
a sensualist, a cynic and a savage? 
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She was glad when lunch was over, but she was in a 
very disturbed state of mind when she went out with 
Don Pedro into the grounds of the castle afterwards. 
Don Pedro seemed in high spirits. He talked gaily, 
and apparently did not notice that Dolores was unre- 
sponsive. 

“Let us have a look at friend Gomez,” he exclaimed, 
taking Dolores by the arm and pushing open the door 
of an outhouse. “I am sure the sight of him will do 
you good, and that seeing you will give him joy. His 
scars have been dressed, and probably it is only his 
conscience which troubles him now.” 

Gomez was lying on a mattress on the floor, his 
greyish face contorted with pain, but his lips curled 
back from his teeth in some grotesque semblance of a 
smile as Don Pedro appeared. 

“Si, sefior, I have learned my lesson,” he said 
hoarsely, in answer to his master’s remarks. “I am 
glad and grateful that the seforita was merciful, and 
that Iam forgiven. I shall hope to prove my gratitude 
when I am well again.” 

Dolores looked back as she left the place, which was 
little better than a stable—looked back with the idea 
of trying to convey remorse and compassion by a 
glance—to see Gomez glaring at her like a wild animal 
and with such an expression of hatred in his eyes that 
her heart froze within her. 

That look of malignant hatred lingered in her 
memory as she strolled with Don Pedro around the 
grounds of the castle, and listened with languor tinged 
with wonder and perplexity to his stories of the history 
of the place and of old battles fought between Spaniards 
and Moors. 

Don Pedro baffled and bewildered her. It seemed 
as if he had wiped from his memory completely the 
events of the morning and of the previous day, and was 
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desirous only of being an entertaining companion. 

They strolled back at last to the house, and in the 
hall Dolores paused uncertainly, wondering if she 
would have to return to her prison-room again. Again 
she found herself wondering if Don Pedro was a 
thought-reader, for as she hesitated he rang a bell and 
Maria appeared. 

“The seforita is tired, Maria, and will rest until 
dinner,” said Don Pedro, and as he spoke he took 
Dolores’ hand gently in his own and raised her fingers 
to his lips. 

Dolores felt the hot color rushing into her cheeks, 
and she was at pains to avoid his glance as she followed 
Maria out of the hall and along a corridor to the bed- 
room. 

“T will get you a rest gown, senorita, and take down 
your hair,” purred Maria, fussing around Dolores and 
looking delighted. “I am overjoyed that all is well 
again. You must rest, so that you will look your 
best this evening and please the master. You know 
now that you must please the master or suffer. I will 
get the sefiorita some more cushions.” 

The afternoon “siesta” was not a period of rest for 
Dolores. True, she lay pillowed among cushions on a 
soft couch, but her brain was active all the time and 
sleep was out of the question. Time and again she 
reviewed the events of the previous day and of the 
morning, and puzzled her troubled brain over Don 
Pedro’s change of attitude. 

“What will be the end of it all?” thought Dolores 
despairingly. “Is Don Pedro a fiend in human guise? 
Is he playing with me as a cat plays with a mouse 
before killing it, and will he kill me in the end?” 

Maria’s words came back to her—‘You must please 
the master or suffer”—and she clenched her hands and 
teeth and burned with resentment and a sense of 
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humiliation. Was she to be placed on an equality with 
a slave-girl or a woman of the harem who must give 
pleasure to her master or be punished—she, Dolores 
Annesley, at whose feet men of rank and proud birth 
had worshipped? 

The idea was insufferable, and Dolores raged in- 
wardly with fury, but she realized her own helpless- 
ness. To defy Don Pedro, to refuse even to attempt to 
please him, might mean being tied again by the wrists 
to a rafter—and next time she might not escape the 
lash. 

“What madness possessed me to knock the pistol 
aside when Gomez was going to kill him?” she asked 
herself, and could find no answer to her own question. 
She cursed herself for a fool, for she knew that in 
saving Don Pedro’s life she had sacrificed her own 
hopes of escape. Death—her own death or the death of 
Don Pedro—seemed her only hope of escape now, and 
death seemed a thing to be prayed for and welcomed. 

Maria reappeared as the light began to fade and 
proceeded to lay out a black frock such as young 
Spanish women of high rank wear on State occasions. 

“Black will suite the sefiorita’s style of beauty,”’ she 
said smilingly. ‘‘To-night she will be a true Spaniard, 
except that she will be more beautiful than any other 
Spanish lady. One does not expect to find a Spanish 
lady with eyes which look like violets and hair like 
polished copper. If mating with an Englishman 
produces such a rare type of beauty, sefiorita, it is a 
pity that more Spanish girls do not marry English- 
men.” 

- Dolores shrugged her shoulders impatiently, rose 
from the couch, and walked across to the mirror, in 
which she studied her reflection gravely and critically. 
She was pale, but there was an under-glow of color 
in her cheeks and her lips were carmine. She knew 
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she still looked a mere girl, although she felt that she: 
had changed from an irresponsible girl into a woman 
who had known suffering and sorrow, and she almost 
hated herself for looking so seductive. 

She could not help reflecting what a sensation she 
would create if she were in London when she had 
attired herself in the Spanish costume Maria had laid 
out for her, and draped a mantilla over her head. She 
looked more English than Spanish, but there was 
something of the warmth of Spain in her appearance 
nevertheless, and the black dress enhanced the purity 
of her white skin. 

“You are very beautiful, sefiorita!” exclaimed 
Maria, regarding her with sparkling eyes. “It is a 
pleasure to dress you. You always do justice to your 
dresses, and one cannot decide in which dress you look 
loveliest.” 

“The only dress in which I shall ever feel happy will 
be a shroud,” retorted Dolores, with a bitter laugh. 

She felt completely self-possessed as she walked 
from the bedroom to the hall, but her self-confidence 
faltered at sight of Don Pedro, who hastened forward 
to meet her from the great oaken fireplace by which he 
had been lounging. He was in the evening-dress af- 
fected by the Spanish nobility, and looked very hand- 
some and distinguished—and very Spanish. His dark 
eyes glowed.as he looked at Dolores, and he caught her 
hands in his own and raised her fingers to his lips with 
the grace of a born courtier. 

“T hope the Spanish dress will inspire my Dolores 
with a little of the Spanish ardor,” he said softly, and 
smiled into Dolores’ eyes. “We are going to have a 
little festa to-night. To-morrow happens to be my 
birthday, but as I shall be absent we shall celebrate the 
occasion to-night. I hope you are glad I was born, 
Dolores?” 
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He paused, looking at Dolores challengingly and 
expectantly, but she made no response, and he laughed 
amusedly, his white teeth gleaming. 

“I feel it is good to be alive, now that you are mine,” 
he resumed, and Dolores felt that he was making mock 
of her again. “To-night the men will sing for us, and 
we are going to have a dance. It is quite a great occa- 
sion, and to-night I feel well-disposed towards every- 
one. I am even prepared to think kindly of Gomez, 
and have ordered that he shall have a bottle of good 
wine in which to drink his master’s health. The poor 
fellow has doubtless decided by this time that it is not 
safe to put one’s trust in a woman.” 

A servant appeared at that moment to announce that 
dinner was served, and Don Pedro courteously offered 
Dolores his arm and smilingly escorted her to the 
dining-room. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A NIGHT OF RAPTURE 


DOLORES saw at a glance that there had been special 
preparations made. There were additional lights in 
the dining-room, the servants were in livery, the room 
was decorated with flowers, and the table sparkled with 
silver and crystal. 

“T had thought of inviting a few friends, but it 
occurred to me that you might feel embarrassed,” 
remarked Don Pedro lightly, as he seated himself. 
“Besides, you are so very attractive that it would be 
unfair to make one’s friends envious, and I decided 
you would prefer to spend the evening alone with 
me.” 

His mocking eyes were fixed on Dolores’ face, and 
again she found herself at a loss for an answer. She 
wanted to say something scathing which would hurt 
him, but she felt he would only laugh at her. 

“T shall entertain some of my brother toreadors to- 
morrow,’ continued Don Pedro. “They are good 
fellows, the toreros, and they pay me the compliment 
of liking me. It strikes you as strange, perhaps, that 
anyone should like me?” 

“Not at all,” replied Dolores coldly. “In England 
‘{ ‘wave met people who liked prize-fighters, and I sup- 
pose a bull-fighter is the equivalent of a prize-fighter, 
but possibly more brutal.” 

Don Pedro darted an angry glance at her, and his 
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dark face flushed slightly; but next moment he was 
smiling again. 

“It would be amusing to see an English prize-fighter 
tackle a bull,” he drawled. 

“It would be equally amusing to see a matador 
opposed to an English prize-fighter,” retorted Dolores, 
and found herself a little surprised by her own daring 
as she met Don Pedro’s glance. 

“Tf it will amuse you, I shall try to arrange such a 
contest,” said Don Pedro calmly. “I know of at least 
one matador who can use his fists. Personally I think 
it is much less amusing, and much less dangerous to 
batter a man into insensibility than it is to give the 
death-thrust to an infuriated bull. However, it is 
possibly just a question of taste.” 

He changed the subject adroitly, leaving Dolores 
with the impression that she had been snubbed, and 
began to talk carelessly and wittily of his visits to 
Madrid. Again Dolores found herself puzzled. His 
changes of mood and manner baffled her, and although 
she hated him she could not help being interested. 
Within the space of a few hours she had seen him 
fiercely savage, ruthlessly cruel, and now he was a 
suave, courtly man of the world, a man who, if she had 
met him for the first time, she would have assumed to 
be of her own rank in society and would never have 
suspected of being a bull-fighter. 

After the second course had been served, Don Pedro 
nodded to a servant, who took a bottle of champagne 
from the ice-pail, uncorked it, and filled two glasses 
with the sparkling, bubbling wine. 

“T hope you will wish me long life and the love I 
deserve, Dolores,’ exclaimed Don Pedro challengingly, 
raising his glass. 

“IT certainly wish you what you deserve,” said 
Dolores significantly, again rather astonished at her 
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own recklessness as remembrance of having stood with 
senses reeling waiting to be thrashed flashed across her ° 
mind. 

“I drink to you—and to Love,” said Don Pedro, 
rising to his feet. ‘May you live long enough to know 
the meaning of love, and live for it!” 

He drained his glass, then hurled it to the floor, 
smashing it to fragments. Startled, Dolores gazed at 
him wide-eyed, her face paling, and he laughed. 

“T prefer that no other toast should ever be drunk 
from the glass again,” he drawled, as he sat down. 
“Tt is an old custom. . . . Carlos, another glass, 
DICASE. eye 

Outside in the courtyard men began to sing in chorus, | 
accompanied by a guitar, and Don Pedro listened with 
a smile on his lips and his eyes very bright. His men 
were serenading him, singing a set of old Spanish 
verses somewhat in the manner of an old-fashioned 
English carol in which the singers wished the master 
of the house peace, good-health, and happiness, and 
sang a chorus of blessings. 

“How could one feel other than at peace with all 
the world on a night like this, Dolores?” asked Don 
Pedro, as the men finished their song. 

He rose from the table as he spoke, went to the win- 
dow and flung it open, and the men who had been 
singing cheered at sight of him as he bowed his thanks 
and kissed his finger-tips. Was he posing and acting? 
Dolores wondered, as she watched him, or was he in 
truth a creature of moods capable of genuine feeling in 
spite of his barbarity? 

“They will all come in after dinner,” remarked Don 
Pedro, resuming his seat at the table. “I hope you 
will not be bored. To-night, you see, we have some- 
thing the equivalent of the servants’ ball at an Eng- 
lish country house. You will be expected to dance 
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with the men, and I shall dance with the women 
servants. Social distinctions are forgotten for one 
evening, and we abandon ourselves to the pursuit of 
pleasure.” 

Dolores shrugged her shoulders and sighed. 

“I suppose I must play my part,” she said quietly. 
“Tt will be difficult to pretend I am happy.” 

The conversation for the most part had been in 
English, so that the servants would not understand, 
and Dolores spoke in English now, and with more 
feeling and bitterness in her voice than she was aware 
of. Don Pedro looked at her queerly, and for a mo- 
ment Dolores fancied there was pity and remorse in his 
eyes, but next moment he was smiling mockingly again. 

“We have all our parts to play,’ he remarked 
lightly. “Sometimes necessity compels us to wear 
the motley. You remember ‘Pagliacci’?” 

He hummed a few bars of music, then laughed 
and turned his attention to his plate again. Desert 
and coffee were served at last, cigarettes were lighted, 
and Don Pedro rose and again offered Dolores his 
arm. 

“We will receive the servants in the hall,” he said. 

The center of the great hall had been cleared of 
furniture, but in one corner there was a grand piano 
which Dolores did not remember having noticed before, 
and beside it was a cabinet gramophone. At one end 
of the room there were tables with refreshments, and 
by the door there were set two great antique arm- 
chairs which looked almost like coronation chairs or 
the thrones of dead kings. Maria, in a new black 
dress, was bustling about, and Don Pedro greeted her 
smilingly, congratulating her on the excellence of the 
dinner and of the arrangements in general. 

He led Dolores to one of the great chairs, and she 
seated herself, feeling as if she were taking part in a” 
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play. Don Pedro seated himself in the other chair 
beside her, but as the servants began to troop in from 
the courtyard he rose to his feet, shook hands with 
each individual, addressing him or her by name. Each 
one brought a small gift or a bunch of flowers, and Don 
Pedro thanked every one courteously for these and 
for their congratulations, and called for wine to be 
served to the entire company in order that they might 
drink his health, which they did with enthusiasm. 

“We have all our parts to play,” said Don Pedro 
to Dolores in a low voice, then walked across the hall 
to the grand piano. “I am going to sing to you,” he 
announced smilingly, addressing the crowd, and seated 
himself at the piano, running his fingers up and down 
the keys. 

Watching and listening curiously, Dolores realized 
that he was an accomplished musician, and again she 
found herself marvelling at the man’s versatility. A 
bull-fighter who could on occasion comport himself like 
a grand seigneur, who spoke English almost as well 
as he did Spanish, and was a musician to boot was cer- 
tainly something unique. 

Don Pedro glanced at her over his shoulder with a 
meaning smile, and she recognized the air he had be- 
gun to play as the Prelude to “Pagliacci.” His voice 
rang out, and the room was hushed to silence in an 
instant. He sang in Italian, and although Dolores was 
probably the only one present who understood the 
words he sang, their meaning was plain to all. He was 
the clown, compelled to play his part and don the mot- 
ley though his heart was breaking. 

He sang magnificently, and finished with a sob in 
his throat. There followed the silence which is the 
greatest tribute an audience can pay to an artist, and 
then the whole company broke into rapturous applause. 
Dolores found herself applauding with the rest, but she 
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felt almost annoyed that she had allowed herself to 
be so deeply stirred by the song when she saw that 
Don Pedro was laughing heartily and regarding her 
across the hall with a mocking expression in his bright 
eyes. 

“No, I can sing no more now,” he called, shaking 
his head as the company clamored for an encore. 
“Tomas who has the singing voice of a woman but 
the great heart of a true man, will sing you the Torea- 
dor song from ‘Carmen.’ Come, Tomas, I will play 
for you.” 

Tomas, a big, powerful Andalusian with blue eyes 
and a boyish face, came forward bashfully, and began 
to sing in Spanish the famous song. He had a tenor 
voice with something of the quality of a contralto, and 
he sang with feeling. Listening with rapt attention, 
Dolores could almost visualize the bull-ring, the rush 
of the bull, and she thrilled when the cry of warning 
to the toreador rang out. The familiar words were 
still ringing through her head when the song finished: 
“Toreador, row guard thee!... For thee a fond 
heart waits .. .” Again her thoughts went back to 
gala nights at the opera, to London and the life that 
now seemed but a dream. 

She was so absorbed in her thoughts that she hardly 
noticed Don Pedro’s approach and started at the sound 
of his voice. 

“For me a fond heart waits!” he sang laughingly. 
“On with the motley! Life is but a game.” He 
picked up a bunch of crimson roses, and, still laughing, 
selected two blooms. “A blood-red rose at your bosom, 
Dolores, and one in your hair, will give you the needed 
touch of color,” he said, and presented the roses with 
abow. “We are going to dance now.” 

Dolores’ impulse was to refuse the roses, but she felt 
that to do so would enrage Don Pedro. Were not his 
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servants watching? With a shrug and a forced smile 
she took the fragrant flowers, fastened one in her cor- 
sage and the other in her red-gold hair just above her 
right ear as she had seen Spanish women do, and rose 
to her feet. 

“Do we dance together?” she asked, and Don Pedro 
nodded assent. 

One of the men set the gramophone going at that 
moment, and Dolores, who had always loved dancing, 
found herself gliding round the hall in Don Pedro’s 
arms. For a few minutes she forgot all else in the 
ecstasy of the dance. 

“Do you remember the music?” he asked very quietly. 
“Tt is the music to which we danced on the night we 
first met at the Albert Hall. I sent to London specially 
Tort,” 

Dolores flashed a glance at him, then quickly averted 
her face, finding herself suddenly afraid to meet his 
eyes. Had he obtained the records of the music simply 
to remind her of the difference in her position now 
from the night she first met him, simply to make mock 
of her, or was there some sentimental streak in his 
nature? 

The question remained unanswered, but when the 
dance was ended she decided that he was making 
mock of her, for he suggested she should dance with 
Manuel. 

“Manuel is the senior male servant, and Maria, of 
course, is the senior female servant,” he said calmly. 
“T will dance with Maria, and you with Manuel. After- 
wards we will distribute our favors, then I hope to 
have the pleasure of dancing with you again.” 

Again Dolores had to fight down the inclination to 
revolt. To dance with Manuel, who had acted as her 
gaoler, who had made her captive, and whom she had 
seen impassively playing the role of torturer only a few 
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hours previously seemed to her humiliating and de- 
grading, but she could not find courage to protest. 

Manuel, grim and impassive as ever, came forward 
at a signal from his master, and bowed low to Dolores. 

“Tf the sefiorita will do me the great honor,” he 
said, and Dolores could detect no sign of mockery in 
his voice. 

“On with the motley.” The words came back to 
her as she kept step with Manuel in an old-fashioned 
Spanish dance. The whole affair seemed to her fan- 
tastic. All the servants were in gala dress, and danc- 
ing had become general. Don Pedro was dancing with 
Maria, who was beaming with pride and pleasure, and 
even the grim Manuel was tempted to smile. 

Everyone seemed for the nonce to have thrown dull 
care to the winds, and Dolores found herself, almost 
in spite of her inclinations, entering into the spirit of 
the affair. The music stirred her blood, and she 
danced with several of the men-servants, to their ob- 
vious delight. She played her part, just as the clown 
played the fool in “Pagliacci” while his heart was 
breaking. 

It was midnight when she danced the last dance with 
Don Pedro, who smiled at her with glowing eyes. 

“You have played your part splendidly, Dolores, and 
there is not a man here but is in love with you,” he 
whispered as they danced. “And there is not one but 
remembers how you fooled Gomez and fears meeting a 
similar fate!” 

The party broke up, the servants drifting out after 
paying their respects to Don Pedro, who again shook 
each one by the hand. They gathered into groups in 
the courtyard and began to sing, and for a time Dolores 
and Don Pedro stood together in the doorway listening 
and enjoying the cool night air. 

The men sang songs of love, and Dolores listened 
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with mingled feelings, acutely conscious of the near- 
ness of Don Pedro, who stood silent and motionless be- 
side her in the pillared doorway. The night was dark 
but clear, and the velvet skies were sprinkled with stars 
sparkling like jewels. 

“A wonderful night, Dolores mia,” said Don Pedro 
in a low voice at last, and his arm went around Dolores’ 
lissom waist as he spoke. “A night for love!” 

He led Dolores back into the house, his arm still 
around her waist, and as they entered the brightly- 
lighted hall Dolores darted a side-glance at him and 
saw in his dark eyes the glow of ardent desire she had 
learned to dread. 

Again Dolores realized the utter futility of resistance 
and suffered herself to be led without protest through 
the hall to the bedroom, which was dimly lighted. 

“Have not the Spanish dress, the Spanish music, 
and the Spanish dances, stirred your Spanish heart, 
Dolores?” asked Don Pedro softly, turning Dolores 
round so that she faced him and was compelled to meet 
his glowing eyes, and laying his hands on her bare 
shoulders. 

Dolores shook her head, and her sense of helpless- 
ness became more acute. She felt that again he was 
exercising some hypnotic power over her and trying 
to make her will subject to his own. She tried to 
avoid his eyes but could not, and she began to tremble. 
She wanted to cry out, to beg him to let her go, but it 
seemed as if even the power of speech had failed her. 

“There is some magic in the air to-night,” Don 
Pedro resumed, scarcely louder than a whisper. “It 
is a night of rapture. Kiss me, my Dolores, as a 
Spanish girl should kiss the lover to whom she has 
given herself.” 

Dolores’ brain was reeling. She found herself in his 
arms, crushed against his breast in a stifling embrace, 
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his lips on her own, and he was kissing her in a way 
that seemed to rob her of every remnant of will power. 
He kissed her lips, her neck, her shoulders and her 
hair, seemed almost to drug her with kisses, then at 
last, panting and breathless, picked her up in his arms 
bodily as he had done before. 


CHAPTER XIX 
REVENGE 


DoLorEs opened her eyes to find the grey light of morn- 
ing filtering through the blinds, and to see Don Pedro 
just putting the finishing touches to his toilet before 
the dressing-table in the bedroom. 

Don Pedro glanced over his shoulder, almost as if 
he had known by instinct that Dolores had woke up, 
and his lips parted in a smile. 

“T hope I did not disturb you, fair lady,” he said 
lightly. “I have to make an early start for Madrid, 
and duty compels me to tear myself away from you.” 

He proceeded to adjust his tie to his satisfaction, 
then crossed to the bed, bent down, and kissed Dolores 
—first on the brow, then on the lips. It was the way 
in which he looked at her as much as the caress that 
brought the hot blood surging to Dolores’ cheeks and 
made her bury her burning face in her pillow. 

“Do you wish to tell me again before I leave that 
you have discovered you love me?” resumed Don Pedro, 
seating himself on the edge of the bed and stroking 
Dolores’ hair. “Are you going to beg me to take you 
away and get a priest to mumble the words that will 
make you legally my wife?” 

Dolores did not answer. It seemed to her that no 
answer was possible, and that Don Pedro in spite of 
his caresses and his silky tone, was merely making 
mock of her, reminding her of her attempt to delud* 
him, and adding to her sense of humiliation. 
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“No?” added Don Pedro, after pausing expectanily. 
“You prefer not to be married. You will not even tell 
me you will miss me and will be longing for my return! 
Perhaps you are too bashful? But you will at least 
kiss me good-bye.” 

He laughed as he caught Dolores’ head between his 
hands, turned her face round to meet his own, and 
kissed her again on the lips. 

“Adios, senorita!’ he laughed, and rose to his feet. 
“Do not wander too far from the castle in my absence. 
It is dangerous, and I should be desolated if any harm 
befell you. Adios! I will tell Maria to bring your 
coffee.” 

He was still laughing as he went from the bedroom, 
leaving Dolores burning with shame, indignation and 
resentment. 

Within a few minutes Maria bustled in with a break- 
fast tray, which she set down hurriedly on a small 
table by the bedside, after bidding Dolores “good 
morning.” 

“If the sefiora will pardon me, I wish to see the 
master off,” she said. “He is leaving immediately. 
The sefiora could see him pass the gate if she peeped 
from the side window.” 

She hastened from the room. Soon Dolores heard 
the whirr of the engine of a powerful motor-car as 
it started, but she did not go to the window to see Don 
Pedro pass. Her wrath evaporated as the sound of 
the car receded, and presently she composed herself 
sufficiently to drink her coffee and smoke a cigarette. 

“Well, I have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
will be away for a week at least,’”’ Dolores reflected. 
“Anything might happen during the course of a week. 
He might be killed in the bull-ring, or I might be able 
to send a message to my friends or find some way of 
escape. 
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Maria returned, satisfied at having been able to wave 
a farewell to Don Pedro. It was a pity he had to leave 
the sefiora so soon, she remarked. Was not the master 
wonderful last night? Did he not sing superbly? 
Was it any wonder that everyone worshipped so great 
aman? 

She chattered away as she prepared Dolores’ bath 
and laid out her clothes, singing the praises of Don 
Pedro, who, to her, seemed to be a king who could do 
no wrong. Her chatter irritated Dolores, who pro- 
tested impatiently. 

“Has the master asked you to advertise his virtues 
to me?” she cried. “Do you think I have not discov- 
ered by this time what manner of man he is?” 

“Ah, yes, doubtless the sefiora knows, for love is 
not blind,” responded Maria. “The sefiora is to be 
envied, but I am proud to serve her.” 

“What orders has your wonderful master given con- 
cerning me?” she asked Maria, after she had bathed 
and was dressing. 

“The master told me I was to take care of you, and 
to see that you had everything you desired,” answered 
Maria. 

“Everything—except liberty?” exclaimed Dolores, 
with a note of bitterness in her voice. 

“Pardon?” Maria raised her eyebrows as if she did 
not understand the remark. “The sefiora is at liberty 
to do what she likes, but of course it will be unsafe to 
go far from the castle without an escort. If the 
sefiora wishes to go any distance, Manuel will accom- 
pany her to protect her from danger.” 

Dolores laughed mirthlessly. She quite realized that 
if Manuel had been ordered to act as her guardian 
during Don Pedro’s absence, her chances of escape 
were remote in the extreme. The very thought of 
being shadowed by Manuel every time she left the 
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house made even the prospect of open-air exercise 
distasteful. 

She decided to put the question of how far her liberty 
was to be restricted to the test, and strolled out into 
the courtyard when she had finished dressing. As she 
had anticipated, she found Manuel loafing at the gate- 
way of the castle, but to her surprise at sight of her he 
doffed his hat and bowed respectfully. 

It happened that for the three days that followed the 
weather was very bad. Rain fell incessantly, and 
open-air exercise was out of the question. Dolores 
moped about the castle fretting at the thought that 
every day that passed brought the return of Don Pedro 
nearer. 

On the night of the third day of rain she retired early 
through sheer boredom, and after reading in bed fora 
time dropped off to sleep. She awoke with a start to 
find someone gripping her by the throat, and before 
she could scream a handkerchief was thrust into her 
mouth, and she found herself gagged and pinioned. 
Dolores struggled fiercely, but her assailant seemed to 
have the strength of a lion. The bedroom was in 
darkness, and the attack seemed like some hideous 
nightmare. 

Dolores heard a maniacal chuckle, then a match was 
struck and spluttered into flame, and the blood ran 
cold in Dolores’ veins as the glimmering light revealed 
the face of Gomez. An open window behind him 
showed how he had obtained access to the room. 

Gomez, still chuckling, lit a candle and held the light 
over Dolores’ face. His swarthy face was livid, but 
his eyes were like live fires. 

“T have come to claim my reward, Dolores,” he said 
in a breathless voice. ‘“‘You love me—you said you 
loved me and that you hated Don Pedro. You prom- 
ised to be mine when we reached Badajoz. We never 
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reached Badajoz, we shall never reach Badajoz. Don 
Pedro was too quick for us. He said you fooled me, 
and he branded me, put the hot irons on my back, but 
I know—I know! You fooled me, Dolores, but the 
price has to be paid. You promised to be mine when 
we reached Badajoz, but we shall never reach Badajoz. 
You will pay the price now. I am going to take you— 
you are going to be mine as you promised you would be 
—then I am going to kill you, for I know that Don 
Pedro will kill me. We will go to perdition together, 
but first you will pay the price!’ 

He laughed, and the laugh was that of a madman and 
it struck terror into Dolores’ soul. His arms were 
around her, and she felt his hot breath on her face. 
She tried to scream, but the gag was stifling her, and 
she could make only a strangled sound in her throat. 

“Tf there was a fire, I would heat irons and brand 
you as Don Pedro caused me to be branded,” resumed 
Gomez, after having kissed Dolores on the cheeks. He 
could not kiss her lips because he had covered them 
with the handkerchief with which he had gagged her. 
“T cannot brand you, but when I have had my will of 
you I will drive this into your heart and then kill my- 
self.” 

He produced a knife as he spoke, and Dolores tried 
to scream again as the sharp point of it touched her 
breast. Bound and gagged as she was, with Gomez 
gloating over her, she found herself, by some strange 
trick of the brain, trying to call on Don Pedro to help 
her and save her. 

With a convulsive effort she managed to struggle 
to a sitting position, and tried to ward Gomez off with 
her bound hands. She caught a glimpse of a dark 
shadow in the open window as Gomez forced her back- 
ward again—a dark shadow that came across the room 
with a rush and hurled itself on Gomez, who screamed 
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as he found himself seized in a vice-like grip and torn 
from his prey. 

In the flickering light of the candle Dolores saw that 
the dark shadow was Manuel—Manuel, the grim and 
impassive, who had mocked at her when he acted as her 
gaoler, and who had lashed Gomez across the back with 
red hot irons without any sign of human feeling. Now 
Manuel had become a human being, or, rather, a human 
being with the look of a wild beast. 

His eyes were blazing and his lips were curled back 
from his teeth in a snarl of rage as he pounced on 
Gomez and tore him away from Dolores. Gomez 
struck at him upwards with his dagger, but Manuel by 
some miracle of dexterity avoided the blow, tripped 
Gomez, and next moment both men went down with a 
crash on the floor. 

What happened afterwards Dolores never knew ex- 
actly—and afterwards she tried not to imagine what 
happened. She was almost fainting with terror, and 
she heard noises such as wild beasts might make when 
engaged in a fight to the death. She heard a sound 
as if something had snapped, followed by a squeal of 
agony, and became aware of the fact that Manuel was 
by the bedside, clumsily trying to untie the gag which 
was stifling her. 

“It is all right, sefiorita,” Manuel gasped. “You 
have nothing to fear now. I have killed him.” 

He stood panting when he had relieved Dolores of 
the gag, and Dolores, also gasping for breath and 
barely conscious, tried to gasp out her thanks. She 
had hardly realized the significance of Manuel’s words, 
and only knew that he had saved her from a horrible 
fate. 

Manuel, for his part, was recovering his self-posses- 
sion as he recovered his breath, and by degrees he as- 
sumed his normal impassive expression. 
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“Ten thousand apologies for having invaded your 
bedroom, sefiorita, but it was necessary,” he said. “It 
is fortunate I am a light sleeper, and that I guessed 
Gomez might attempt to revenge himself in the ab- 
sence of the master. If the sefiorita will permit me, 
I will summon Maria to attend you.” 

He went from the room, and Dolores fought down 
her faintness and nausea. She was still livid with 
terror, however, when Maria, only half dressed and 
looking a grotesque figure in a scarlet nightcap, rushed 
into the room, crying out in concern. 

“Oh, mi querida, mi querida, are you hurt?” wailed 
Maria, throwing her arms round Dolores and straining 
her to her bosom. ‘‘What did the treacherous dog do 
to my pretty one?” 

She untied Dolores’ wrists, assured herself that her 
young mistress was more frightened than hurt, and 
ran to get a cordial to revive her charge. Dolores was 
crying now like a frightened child, and she clung 
convulsively to Maria when the woman returned to her 
side. 

The cordial revived her strength, and Maria’s sooth- 
ing words calmed her terror. Her eyes turned to the 
still figure lying on the carpet, and she shuddered. 
Gomez was lying in a twisted, unnatural attitude, and 
his dead face was contorted with hate and agony. 

“Take him away,” gasped Dolores. 

“Yes, yes, I will have him taken away,” said Maria, 
and spurned the body of Gomez with her foot as she 
called for Manuel, who reappeared, took the man he 
had killed by the collar, and dragged the body out of 
the room as if it were a sack of rubbish. 

There was no more sleep for Dolores that night. 
She was no coward, but she knew she had escaped a 
horrible fate, and her nerve was shaken. Moreover, 
she was forced to acknowledge to herself that she was 
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largely to blame for what had happened, and was in 
a measure responsible for the death of Gomez. 

She had led him to believe that she loved him, and 
deluded him into playing his master false. He had 
suffered horribly as a result, and being a Spaniard 
it was natural that his thoughts should turn to revenge. 
And what a revenge he had planned and would indubit- 
ably have taken but for the intervention of Manuel! 

“Tf Don Pedro had been here, Gomez would not 
have dared to attempt to harm me,” thought Dolores 
—and was ashamed of herself for the thought. 

To associate Don Pedro with her own safety seemed 
ridiculous, she reflected. He was quite as bad as 
Gomez, save that he had not tried to murder her. He, 
too, had planned vengeance because she had scorned 
him, had made her his slave, was breaking her spirit 
and killing her soul, and making her life a living death. 

In the darkness of the night and the silence of the 
bedroom Dolores found herself thinking of the many 
men she had trified with, of the hearts she had broken 
without any pang of remorse. She found herself 
actually wondering why some of them had not tried 
to revenge themselves. Could the reason be that they 
had not the courage of Don Pedro, who had made light 
of every law, taken possession of her by force, and 
sworn that he would make her love him in the end? 

She was glad when day dawned and the long night 
of horror and disturbing memories was over. Dolores 
slipped out of bed, drew the blinds, and flung open the 
window. She inhaled deep breaths of the cool, rain- 
washed morning air, watched the grey sky turn pink, 
then from pink to gold as the sun rose. 

As she turned from the window at last with the 
intention of ringing for Maria she caught sight of some- 
thing on the hearthrug. It was a dagger—doubtless 
the dagger with which Gomez had intended to kill her. 
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Dolores picked it up and stood with it in her hand, 
her mind in a whirl of sudden excitement. A hundred 
wild thoughts went racing through her brain. She 
could drive the dagger into her own heart and end 
everything; she could stab Manuel while she was out 
riding and make her escape on her Arab horse; she 
could use the weapon against Don Pedro and revenge 
the wrong he had done her... . 

In a quiver of excitement she hid the dagger away in 
a drawer of the dressing-table, composed herself, and 
rang for Maria, who appeared almost at once, full of 
anxiety to assure herself that Dolores was none the 
worse for her terrible adventure. 

“The master would never have forgiven us if any- 
thing had happened to you, sefiora,” she said, when 
she brought in the coffee. ‘“‘He will be greatly con- 
cerned when he hears what has happened. It is for- 
tunate for Gomez that Manuel killed him as he did, 
for the master would surely have condemned him to 
some horrible death. The master should be home to- 
morrow.” 

“I don’t want to talk about it or to think about it, 
Maria,” said Dolores. “Get my bath ready and put 
out my riding costume, then ask Manuel to bring the 
horses round in about half an hour. A long gallop 
will calm my mind and drive out the horrible memory.” 

“Si, sefiora,” said Maria, and bustled away. 

Dolores bathed and dressed, and when Maria had 
left the room she slipped the dagger into the pocket 
of her riding coat. She found Manuel, impassive as 
ever, waiting with the horses at the gateway, and he 
greeted her quietly and respectfully. 

“T have to thank you, Manuel, for saving my life 
last night,” said Dolores. “I wish I could think of 
some way of rewarding you.” 

“T am entitled to neither thanks nor reward, sefior- 
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ita,” Manuel responded quietly. “If I had kept better 
watch, Gomez would never have had the opportunity to 
enter your bedchamber. The blame was mine, but I 
am glad I was in time to kill the dog before he harmed 
you.” 

He bent down as he spoke to tighten a girth, and 
Dolores’ hand dropped into her pocket and closed on 
the hilt of the dagger. It would be easy to take Manuel 
unawares, to drive the knife into his back, then leap 
into the saddle and make a dash for freedom. 

“No! He saved my life,” thought Dolores. “I 
can’t murder him in cold blood.” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE HUNCH-BACK 


ALL unsuspecting that he had been within an ace of 
death, Manuel mounted and galloped behind Dolores 
across the plain. It was a glorious morning of bright 
sunshine, the wind from the Sierras was cool and in- 
vigorating, and the horrors of the night began to fade 
from Dolores’ mind. 

She rode hard and the color came back into her 
cheeks and the blood coursed faster through her veins. 
Almost she felt it was good to be alive—she who had 
prayed for death. She reined in her horse to a walk 
after a time and surveyed the somewhat desolate land- 
scape. 

“Why do we always ride this way, Manuel?” she 
asked, glancing at her attendant. “Surely there is 
more interesting scenery in other directions?” 

“It is the most suitable country for riding exercise, 
sefiorita,” answered Manuel. “One cannot take riding 
exercise in the mountains except on a mule, and the 
roads are not suitable for high-spirited Arabs. The 
master often rides across these plains.” 

“The master!” thought Dolores. Always it was the 
master. The master had doubtless decreed that she 
should ride only in this direction, knowing that here she 
would never encounter anyone likely to help her. 

Dolores was seldom so happy as when on the back 
of a good horse, and she began to forget some of her 
vexation after she had put her mount to the gallop 
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for half a mile or so. Manuel was close behind her as 
she eased her mount, and suddenly he uttered a sharp 
ejaculation as his horse put its feet in a hole, stumbled 
and unseated him. 

One glance over her shoulder was sufficient to tell 
Dolores what had happened, and her heart gave a great 
leap. She seized her opportunity instantly, flicked her 
horse with her riding whip and dug her heels into its 
sides, and it went forward with a bound. 

She heard Manuel calling to her to stop, but she paid 
no heed as she urged her spirited Arab into a headlong 
gallop. She heard the sound of firing, glanced over 
her shoulder and caught a glimpse of Manuel with a 
smoking pistol in his hand. She heard a bullet sing 
past her, but she only laughed in wild exultation at the 
thought that she had unexpectedly and accidentally 
won freedom. 

Her heart was pounding wildly as she raced across 
the plain, and making for the road she could see in the 
distance. 

It was hard going, but her horse kept on gamely, 
and Dolores’ excitement and exultation increased. 
She looked over her shoulder again: far behind her 
Manuel was standing beside his horse, which had 
evidently lamed itself completely, making pursuit im- 
possible. The road was in sight. Whither it led 
Dolores neither knew nor cared; it was sufficient that 
it led away from EI] Castillo Moro and from Don Pedra. 
She was free! 

She reached the road, which seemed deserted, buy 
she judged it to be a main highway, nevertheless, and 
she continued to urge her Arab along, anxious to put 
as great a distance as possible between herself and the 

-eastle before slackening speed. Her heart gave 
another bound when, after she had ridden hard along 
the road for perhaps a mile, she caught sight of a man 
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on horseback, ambling leisurely along towards her. 
_Even at a distance she could see by its action that 
the horse was a good one, and she judged that its rider 
would be a man of the aristocratic class. It was only 
the aristocracy, as a rule, who rode horses, the peasan- 
try and the middle-class contenting themselves with 
donkeys or mules. The stranger would be able to tell 
her whither the road led, she thought, and direct her 
¢o the nearest town or an office of La Guardia Civil. 

She saw that the other rider had observed her, for 
he sat up alertly in his saddle and gave the bridle a 
twitch that set his mount into a canter. He wore a 
broad-brimmed hat which shaded his face, and it was 
not until Dolores was quite close to him that she could 
distinguish his features. 

The stranger doffed his hat as Dolores reined up her 
horse, and she saw that he was a swarthy man ot 
middle age, slightly hump-backed, with hawk-like fea- 
tures, thin lips, and deep-set eyes which were dark and 
very bright. She noticed, also, that at his belt he 
carried a knife and a pistol, and the weapons gave 
her cause for wonder, although she was too excited to 
attach much importance to them, or to reflect that it 
was unusual for a Spanish gentleman to go riding 
fully armed. 

“Pardon, sefior,” she said breathlessly. “I have 
lost my way. Can the sefior direct me to the nearest 
town? Can the sefior tell me where this road 
leads?” 

The stranger did not answer immediately. He 
looked at Dolores searchingly, still with his hat in his 
hand, his dark, deep-set eyes like shadowed pools. 

“The sefiorita must have ridden far,” he observed 
at last. “Truly, she has lost her way, for there is 
no town within many kilometres of this place. Where 
does the sefiorita wish to go?” 
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Dolores did not know how to answer. The appear- 
ance of the stranger impressed her unfavorably, and 
she began to feel sorry that she had stopped to ques- 
tion him. She felt that it would be unwise to reveal 
her identity or to mention that she wished to get to 
Seville. 

“If I can get to the nearest office of the Civil Guard, 
or to a telegraph office, I can get into communication 
with my relatives,” she answered. 

“Alas! sefiorita, the nearest telegraph office is many 
leagues away, and there is no depot of the Civi] Guard 
in this part of La Sierra Morena,” the stranger re- 
sponded. “If the sefiorita is seeking refuge for the 
night, El Castillo Moro, part of which has been restored 
by Pedro Fernandez, the famous matador, is but a few 
miles away, and I shall be pleased to escort the sefiorita 
there.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Dolores. “I want to reach a 
town. Where have you come from, sefior?” 

“TI, senorita, I have come from my castle, which is 
up in the hills,” the hunch-back answered with a ges- 
ture andasmile. “If the sefiorita would care to honor 
me with her presence there, I should be charmed.” 

“No, no!”’ exclaimed Dolores again. “I thank you, 
sefior, but I am anxious to reach a town or a village 
before dark. I have been lost for hours. How long 
will it take me to reach Badajoz?” 

“Many hours, sefiorita,’”’ was the answer. “The 
sefiorita will have to cross a mountain range, over 
which the sefiorita could not hope to find her way 
without a guide. There is no town for many miles, 
sefiorita, but there is a mountain village to which I 
can guide you, on the fringe of my estates, some miles 
away, where there is an inn, the landlord of which is 
one of my tenants, and where you will be made com- 
fortable for the night. In the morning I will provide 
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you with an escort and guides who will take you to 
Badajoz. But my own poor house is at the disposal 
of the sefiorita if she will deign to accept my hospi- 
tality.” 

Dolores did not know how to answer. In Spain it 
is unusual for any young lady to go riding without an 
escort, and it was impossible for her to explain, without 
telling everything, how she came to be riding alone 
in a place which was evidently some distance from any 
human habitation. She could not, she felt, accept the 
hospitality of a stranger without revealing her identity, 
yet her instincts warned her against the man who was 
still looking at her searchingly with his dark, deep-set 
eyes. 

“T will go to the village you speak of,” she said 
hurriedly, after a pause, and instinctively glanced be- 
hind her to see if there were any signs of pursuit. 
“Unfortunately, sefor, I have not my purse with me, 
but if the innkeeper will trust me, you can promise 
him that he shall be well paid when I can communicate 
with my friends. I accept your offer gratefully to 
provide me with a guide to Badajoz.” 

“The sefiorita need not disturb herself about any 
question of payment while she is in my territory,” 
said the man. “Shall we ride on? It will be night- 
fall before we reach the village, and it is not safe to 
be in this neighborhood after dark. The bandoleros 
are reported to be in the neighborhood, and several 
travellers have been robbed.” 

He turned his horse as he spoke, replaced his hat on 
his head, and glanced inquiringly at Dolores, who 
nodded. Dolores had been wishing that she had ridden 
on without speaking to the stranger, but the mention 
of the bandoleros caused her to change her mind. She 
had heard grim tales of how women captured by these 
brigands had been treated. At least she would be safe 
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from brigands in a posada in a village, she reflected, 
even if her presence there gave a rise to gossip among 
the natives. 

Her one fear was that a search party might find her 
at the village when Manuel raised the alarm, but she 
consoled herself with the reflection that it would be 
nearly dark before Manuel and his lamed horse could 
get back to El Castillo Moro, and as Don Pedro was 
not at the castle probably nothing would be done until 
morning. 

Already she was miles from El Castillo Moro, and 
liberty was in sight. She cantered along beside the 
stranger, occasionally darting side-glances at him, and 
speculating uneasily as to who he could be and whether 
he was acquainted with Don Pedro. The stranger 
caught her glance once and smiled. 

“You are wondering, perhaps, sefiorita, why I 
travel armed and who I am?” he asked. “I ride armed 
in case of being attacked by the bandoleros who infest 
the hills. As to who I am, it occurs to me that you 
would prefer that I should not ask your name, and 
you may prefer to remain in ignorance of my identity. 
No, you will probably hear my name when we reach 
the public, so I might tell you that many of the peasants 
call me Don José. What my surname is does not 
matter.” 

“Thank you, sefior,”’ said Dolores, and decided that 
her suspicions of the stranger had been groundless, 
and tnat she had allowed herself to be influenced by 
his deformity and ugliness. Obviously the man was a 
gentleman who appreciated the fact that she was in a 
lifficulty and did not want to enter into explanations. 
*“T shall hope when I am safe to reveal my identity 
to you, but for the present you are right in your sur- 
mise,”’ she added. 

She and her companion were riding along at a fairly 
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good pace, and after covering a mile or two “Don 
José” as he had called himself, branched off the main 
road into a narrow path which wound upwards with 
many twists. Up this rough path the horses labored 
painfully, and dusk was deepening into darkness when 
Dolores caught sight of lights ahead in the distance 
and her guide announced that she was nearing her 
destination. 

From the bushes, even as he spoke, two men leaped 
out suddenly into the pathway. They were armed with 
guns, which they levelled at Dolores and her com- 
panion, at the same time calling sharply to them to halt. 

“Fools!” snapped Don José. “Are your eyes so 
poor that you cannot recognize your master?” 

“Pardon, sefor!’’ exclaimed one of the men, and 
both he and his companion stepped aside immediately. 

“Guards I have posted to protect my property 
against the brigands,” explained Don José to Dolores, 
as they rode on. “You may be sure, sefiorita, that 
you will be safe while you are in this district. Those 
fellows of mine are so zealous that they might even 
shoot any of your friends who came in search of you, 
particularly if they came by night.” 

Dolores wondered uneasily if he guessed that there 
was a chance that she might be pursued and was trying 
to assure her that she was safe. She had no idea now 
as to where she was. All she knew was that she was 
somewhere in the Sierra Morena, and that it was un- 
likely that Don Pedro or his servants would be able 
to trace her. Nothing else seemed to matter. She 
was free! 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE BANDITS’ PRIZE 


DoN Jose reined up before the inn and _ shouted. 
Instantly half-a-dozen men came hastening out of the 
doorway, peering through the darkness at the riders. 
Even in the gloom it seemed to Dolores that they were 
a rough crowd, and her impression was confirmed when 
she dismounted and saw them at close quarters. 

“Where is the landlord?” shouted Don José. “Ah! 
there you are, Alfonso! Here is a lady who has lost 
her way, and will pay you the honor of spending the 
night in your miserable posada. See that she has the 
best room in the house, the best of everything, and 
every attention. To-morrow at daylight she will be 
escorted over the hills.” 

Some of the men who had hurried out of the inn 
laughed, and he turned on them fiercely, commanding 
silence. 

“See to the horses,” he snapped, and the men slunk 
away muttering, taking the horses with them. “Lead 
the way, Alfonso!” he continued. ‘Come, sefiorita!’’ 

The landlord, a fat little man, bobbed his head to 
Dolores and hurried back into the doorway of the 
posada, motioning to his unexpected guest to follow. 
Dolores, walking stiffly after her long ride, followed 
him into the inn, which was a poverty-stricken place. 
The outer door opened directly into a sort of kitchen 
with a stone floor, on which were several barrels and 
rough benches. Two or three villainous-looking men 
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were gathered round the fire drinking, and they saluted 
Don José respectfully and stared curiously at Dolores. 

“This way, sefiorita,” said the landlord, after paus- 
ing to light a candle, and led the way up a flight of 
wooden stairs to the upper floor. 

He ushered Dolores into a room, poorly furnished 
and uncarpeted, and with a sloping roof. 

“Tt is the best I can offer the sefiorita,” he said in 
oily, apologetic tones. “‘We are but poor peopie— 
poor but honest, and the sefiorita will be made com- 
fortable.”’ 

“Poor quarters, sefiorita,” said Don José, “but it is 
only for one night. To-morrow you will sleep more 
comfortably. I, myself, will see that you are guided 
safely over the mountains in the morning.” 

He had followed the landlord and Dolores up to the 
door of the bedroom, and Dolores turned and thanked 
him. 

“The pleasure is mine, and will be mine,” he said 
in reply, and bowed low. ‘“‘You will see that the 
sefiorita has the best the house can provide, Alfonso,” 
he added. ‘Treat her as my guest.” 

“Si, sefior,” said the landlord. 

“Good night, seforita,’ resumed Don José, and 
bowed again to Dolores. ‘‘We shall meet again to- 
morrow. My men will be ready to start at daylight.” 

“TI shall be ready,” answered Dolores. ‘Good night, 
sefior, and thank you again. I do not know how I can 
repay you for your assistance.” 

“We shall consider the question of payment when 
we have crossed the hills, sefiorita, not before,” re- 
sponded Don José smilingly, and bowed himself out. . 

Dolores drew a deep breath as the door closed, and 
sat down heavily in a chair. She was stih and tired 
after her long ride, but her dominant sensation was of 
relief. 
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“T am free!” she breathed exultantly, and had to 
resist an inclination to shout the words aloud. 

Her one fear was that Manuel might track her, as 
he had cone before, but she dismissed it after a little 
consideration. She had a long start, she reflected, 
and by morning she would be among the mountains on 
her way to Badajoz. She could sleep soundly, knowing 
that armed guards were on the watch and would allow 
no strangers to reach her. 

A haggard-looking woman, who stared at her curi- 
ously, brought up supper to the bedroom and set out 
the meal on a bare table without speaking a word. 
The food was coarse, and the wine vinegary, but 
Dolores discovered she was hungry and made quite a 
good meal. She could not help contrasting the poverty 
of her surroundings with the luxurious appointments 
of Don Pedro’s castle, but she felt that anything was 
better than the slavery she had endured. 

In the kitchen below there was the sound of many 
voices, singing, arguing, and quarrelling, but the noise 
quieted down after an hour or so. The haggard 
woman did not reappear to clear the table, and Dolores 
bolted the door, undressed, and went to bea, to fall 
asleep almost immediately, for her exertions and the 
excitement had exhausted her. 

She was awakened by the sound of loud knocking at 
her door, and recognized the voice of the landlord. 

“The sefior awaits you,” he was calling. “The mules 
will be in readiness in ten minutes. Call when you 
are ready for breakfast.” 

“T shall be ready directly,” Dolores called back, 
sitting up in bed and rubbing the sleep from her 
eyes. 

She found it was just dawn, and reflected that Don 
José had certainly kept his promise to be ready by 
daylight. Had he guessed that she was anxious to 
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push on without loss of time, she wondered, as she 
dressed hurriedly. 

There was another knock at the door, and she opened 
it to admit the haggard woman, who set down coffee 
and bread on the table and again withdrew without 
speaking, after looking queerly at Dolores. 

Hastily Dolores swallowed her breakfast, put on 
her hat, and ran downstairs to the kitchen, where she 
found Don José warming himself by the fire and 
smoking a cigarette. 

“Good morning, sefiorita. I hope you have slept 
well,” he said, with a bow. ‘“‘My men are waiting out- 
side. They are not a pretty lot, but they have the 
merit of being trustworthy. You will have to leave 
your horse behind and take to a mule, for only a mule 
can keep its feet on the paths we shall have to take.” 

Dolores nodded and forced a smile. In the grey 
light of morning she liked the appearance of Don José 
even less than she had done on the previous evening, 
and she blamed herself for what seemed an unreason- 
able prejudice. Had he not saved her and shown 
himself kind and considerate? 

“TI quite understand,” she said. “It is good of you 
to take so much trouble. I am grateful. Do we start 
at once?” 

“At once, sefiorita,” answered Don José, and led the 
way out of the inn. 

Outside there were six mules in charge of four men, 
two of whom were bearded, villainous-looking fellows, 
while the others were mere lads. All four had rifles 
slung on their backs, revolvers and knives at their 
belts, and it struck Dolores that they looked more like 
brigands themselves than an escort to protect travellers 
against the possibility of an attack by brigands. 

Don José pointed to a mule, which Dolores mounted. 
Ton José mounted another, and the party started off, 
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two of the armed men riding in front and two behind, 
with Don José and Dolores in the center. 

They took to a mountain path almost at once, climb- 
ing steadily and occasionally having to ride in single 
file along paths where a false step would have meant 
a fall of a hundred feet at least. By noon they reached 
a gorge, where Don José called a halt. The mules were 
unsaddled and food produced. 

“When shall we reach Badajoz?” asked Dolores. 

One of the bearded ruffians overheard the question 
and laughed harshly. Don José scowled at the fellow; 
then he, too, laughed aloud. 

“You will reach Badajoz—or Seville—sefiorita, when 
your relatives have paid your ransom or when I am 
tired of you—not before!” he said. 

Dolores was on her feet in an instant, her face 
blanched, her violet-blue eyes dilated in sudden terror. 
Don José was laughing at her mockingly with a cigar- 
ette in the corner of his thin-lipped, twisted mouth, 
and his men joined in the laughter and drew nearer. 

“You mean—you mean——” gasped Dolores. 

“That you are a prisoner? Exactly, senorita! You 
have heard, perhaps, of José Campos, who turned 
bandolero because he could not get justice, and has 
since succeeded in eluding the Civil Guard? I am 
José Campos, and I am charmed to have the beautiful 
Sefiorita Dolores Annesley as my guest.” 

The very shock of finding that she had fallen into 
the hands of a brigand restored Dolores’ courage, and 
with an effort of will she conquered her terror and 
gazed at the hunch-back and the grinning group of men 
with defiance in her eyes. 

~ “So you know who I am!” she commented. 

“Oh, yes, we know who you are!’ exclaimed José 
Campos. ‘We have reason to know. We were hunted 
out of the Sierras de Arcena by the Civil Guard because 
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the sefiorita was missing, and my company had to be 
temporarily disbanded. We, ourselves, joined in the 
search for the beautiful sefiorita, for the reason that 
we wished to assure ourselves that there were no 
rival bandoleros in the mountains. Moreover, the fact 
that hundreds of men were seeking the sefiorita inter- 
fered with our business.” 

“What do you propose to do with me?” asked 
Dolores, assuming a coolness she was far from feeling. 
“You know that my aunt, La Sefiora de la Cerda, has 
offered a large reward for my discovery. I myself 
am rich, and if you guide me safely to Badajoz or 
Seville—or to any town from which I can communicate 
with my friends—I promise that I will reward you 
generously. I will pay you enough to enable you and 
your men to live in comfort for the rest of your 
lives.” 

“Oh, yes, I have no doubt the sefiorita will be gener- 
ous,” exclaimed Campos in a somewhat sardonic tone. 
“Has she not been lost for weeks? Some say she was 
kidnapped by bandoleros and killed, others hint that 
she eloped with a lover of lowly birth. Perhaps the 
sefiorita will explain who the bandolero was who cap- 
tured her?” 

Dolores’ fair face crimsoned, and the hunch-back 
laughed knowingly. 

“It is strange, is it not, that the sefiorita should 
have given herself up to me—the only bandolero in 
the Sierra Morena?” he continued. ‘Very strange! 
When she is restored to her friends, if ever, she will 
doubtless explain that she was the prisoner from the 
day she disappeared of the notorious José Campos— 
the La Guardia Civil will again be ordered to scour 
the mountains and to take José Campos dead or alive.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Dolores. “If you will restore 
me to my friends, I will tell some story which will ex- 
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onerate you. I shall give you credit for having res- 
cued me from the clutches of another bandit. I shall 
use my influence to have you pardoned.” 

“The sefiorita is indeed kind!” sneered Campos. 
“T am interested to know who the other bandit was 
who provided her with an Arab horse which must be 
worth a considerable sum, and evidently provided her, 
also, with a fashionable riding costume.” 

Dolores made no answer. She could not bring her- 
self to confess even to the brigand that she had been 
the prisoner of Don Pedro Barrego, otherwise Pedro 
José Fernandez, the matador. 

“So it would seem that the people who suggest that 
the sefiorita eloped with a lover were right,” resumed 
Campos, putting his own interpretation on her silence. 
“But it is José Campos who will have to bear the blame 
of having kidnapped her. Who will believe his story 
that he found the seforita riding an Arab thorough- 
bred far from anywhere, and that she appealed to him 
for help? It will matter little to me what story you 
tell eventually, but I am curious. My spies have 
reported that a beautiful lady has been seen riding in 
company of one of the servants of El Castillo Moro, the 
owner of which is Pedro Fernandez, the matador.” 

He was still regarding Dolores keenly, and he smiled 
again as he saw her change color. 

“It is said that Don Pedro—as people call him be- 
cause of his aristocratic bearing—does not care for 
women, but many women are in love with him and 
would gladly be his mistresses,” he went on. “If Don 
Pedro has lost a mistress, he might be prepared to 
ransom her if he learned she had fallen into the hands 
of the notorious bandolero, José Campos, called ‘Don 
José’ by his followers because he is such a perfect 
gentleman!” 

The men around him laughed, and one of the bearded 
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ruffians moved closer to Campos, with his big, yellow 
teeth showing. 

“Tell her what you did to the girl we captured last 
week, Don José,” he sniggered. “When we had 
finished with her, she rf 

“Silence!” commanded Campos. “This is my prop- 
erty. I took her alone, but you shall have your share 
of the ransom, when the ransom is forthcoming, and 
may even have your share of the fair seforita’s com- 
pany.” 

The words struck a chill to Dolores’ heart. She had 
heard gruesome talks of the treatment suffered by 
women captured by the brigands. Don José’s hint 
that he might communicate with Don Pedro had 
thrown her into something of a panic too. 

“The ransom will be forthcoming,” she exclaimed 
quickly. “I know nothing of Don Pedro, but I prom- 
ise you that if you will allow me to communicate with 
La Sefiora de la Cerda, and will undertake that you 
will release me unharmed, you shall have any sum 
within reason, and I will not reveal the identity of my 
captors when I am set at liberty.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Campos. “You shall write at 
once. I will tell you what to say.” 

He produced a wallet from his capacious pocket, 
and handed Dolores a small writing pad and a pencil. 

“Now, sefiorita, write as I dictate,” he said: “ ‘I 
am in the hands of bandits who are treating me well. 
I shall be set at liberty on payment by you of the sum 
of 50,000 pesetas, which sum please hand in cash to 
the bearer of this letter. If the sum is not paid imme- 
diately, or if the bearer of this is molested in any way, 
or any attempt is made to follow him I shall be mur- 
dered. Please pay the money at once and if you love 
me do not communicate with the authorities. I am 
confident I shall be set free and conducted te a place, 
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of safety immediately the money is paid, otherwise I 
should not write this.’ Now sign it.” 

Dolores wrote as she was directed, and handed the 
letter to Campos, who read it through and nodded his 
satisfaction. 

“Now, write the same thing again,” he ordered. 
“Some mishap might befall a messenger, so I will send 
two, each by a different way, and make certain that 
one of the letters reaches your friends. Do not direct 
either of the letters to any particular person. If La 
Sefiora de la Cerda happens to be absent from Seville, 
the demand can be handed to one of your other rela- 
tives, or to your lawyers.” 

Dolores copied the note, signed the duplicate, and 
handed both to Campos, who stowed them away care- 
fully in his wallet, which he replaced in his pocket. 

“They shall be despatched this evening, sefiorita. 
You think your friends will pay the ransom? It is 
twice the sum offered by your friends in the first 
instance.” 

Dolores nodded. Fifty thousand pesetas amounted 
to about £2,000 in English money, but she knew her 
relatives would not hesitate to pay the ransom. 

“Yes, it will be paid,” she replied, with as much 
confidence as she could muster; “and I will promise 
to pay you 5,000 pesetas in addition two days after I 
am safely restored to my friends.” 

“The generosity of the sefiorita is exceeded only by 
her beauty,” exclaimed Campos, rising to his feet. 
“Now we will have a short siesta and start for my head- 
quarters, which my men call ‘the eagle’s nest.’ I will 
make you comfortable there, sefiorita, until you are 
ransomed.” 

Dolores took heart of grace. Despite his somewhat 
forbidding appearance, José Campos had something of 
the manner of a gentleman, and she felt that if the 
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ransom was forthcoming he would set her free and 
trust to her word of honor not to reveal the identity 
of her captor. She reflected, too, that she could allow 
everyone to believe she had been in the nands of the 
bandoleros ever since the day of her disappearance, 
and that no one need know about what she had suffered 
while in the power of Don Pedro. 

After an hour’s rest, the mules were re-saddled, and 
the party set out in the same order as before. Again 
their way lay along rough mountain paths, and it was 
dusk when at last they reached their destination—a 
cave, or, rather, a series of caves, high up on a desolate 
mountain side. It was a place which a dozen men 
might well have held against an army, a natural for- 
tress, the approaches to which were guarded by armed 
men. 

“Welcome to the nest of the eagle, Sefiorita Dolores,” 
exclaimed Campos, as he dismounted. 

Half a dozen fierce-looking men had gathered round, 
and all stared at Dolores with such an expression of 
admiration and hungry desire in their eyes that her 
flesh crept. 

“Do we ballot for this one, chief?” asked a great, 
hairy individual who looked more like a gorilla than 
aman. 

“No; this one is my private property, friend 
Sarmiento,” answered Campos with a laugh, and put 
his arm around Dolores’ waist. 

Dolores thrust his arm aside and wrenched herself 
free, whereat the men laughed. 

“You will have trouble in breaking her in, chief,’ 
the gorilla man chuckled. “Better sell her to me. 
I am strong enough to master her. I will give you 
two hundred pesetas for her.” 

“At present, my friend, she is worth, or will be worth 
‘one hundred thousand pesetas,” laughed José Campos, 
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and leered into Dolores’ face. “Her relatives will pay 
50,000 pesetas for ransom, and her lover will pay 
another 50,000.” 

Every vestige of color drained out of Dolores’ lovely 
face, the blood in her veins seemed to turn to water, 
and her eyes went dark with horror as she listened. 

“But what are you going to do with her after the 
ransom is paid?” asked another man. 

“Oh, I shall keep her until I am tired of her, then 
set her free,” answered the bandit chief. ‘She is so 
pretty that it may be some time before I tire of her 
company. But I have other things to discuss now. 
You, Gonzales, and you, Mermanos, be ready to start 
at once to collect the ransom. Gonzales, you will de- 
liver a letter the sefiorita has written to La Sefiora de 
la Cerda, at Seville, and Mermanos wiil deliver the 
other to Pedro Fernandez, the matador, at El Castillo 
Moro, at the foot of the Sierras.” 

“Pedro Fernandez, the matador!” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“Yes, I have the idea that this charming sefiorita is 
one of his mistresses,” explained Campos. “How 
pleased he will be when she is restored to him!” 

The crowd laughed brutally again, feasting their 
eyes on Dolores, but the man who Campos had called 
Gonzales shook his head scowlingly. 

“Don Pedro is a dangerous man,” he growled. 

“Bah! he will be afraid to harm you, lest any harm 
shall befall his mistress,” sneered Campos. “Are you 
afraid?” 

He turned to Dolores again, his eyes glinting, and 
caught her by the arm. 

“Come, my pretty one,” he continued. “We shall 
sup together, and you shall share the eagle’s nest with 
me. Come! My men could tell you what has hap- 
pened to the women who have tried to resist me.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
IN THE CAVE 


TERROR gripped Dolores’ heart as the brigand dragged 
her into the entrance to a cave. Never had she known 
such ghastly fear. Her senses were reeling, the blood 
seemed to have curdled in her veins, and she could 
scarcely move her limbs. Instinctively she tried to 
scream, but no sound came from her pallid lips. 

Don José evidently thought she was still trying to 
resist and he jerked her forward roughly. 

“You had better not resist,” he snarled at her. “TI 
have my own way of compelling obedience. Take 
care, my fair Dolores that the fancy does not seize 
me to hear you scream in agony!” 

His rough treatment and menacing words shocked 
Dolores back into something approaching composure, 
and by an effort of will she conquered the faintness 
that threatened to overcome her. Resistance was out 
of the question. Don José’s men were still watching, 
leering and grinning, and Dolores knew that to struggle 
with the brigand chief would only excite their brutal 
mirth and add to her humiliation, if that were possible. 

“Let me go,’ she gasped out huskily. “You are 
hurting my arm.” 

Campos laughed, but released his hold on her. 

“Ah, I would not hurt the gentle sefiorita,” he said, 
showing his teeth in an unpleasant grin. “I should 
hate to have to hurt her arms as I have hurt the arms 
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of some senoritas who have been foolish enough to 
resist me. I have twisted white arms at times until 
the shoulder-joint was wrenched from its socket, and 
I have a playful knack of doubling an arm across my 
knee in a way that snaps the elbow joint. I may be 
able to demonstrate my skill if we have a captive who 
is disinclined to obey my commands, but I should be 
sorry to have to demonstrate it on you.” 

Shuddering with horror and sick with dread, Dolores 
followed him into the cave. It was a huge, irregular 
place that somehow vaguely reminded her of the nave 
of a cathedral, and out of it opened other caves or 
eaverns, most of which had connecting passages, the 
whole forming a wonderful labyrinth. Light filtered 
through holes in the roof of the outer cave, and there 
were holes, too (some natural, some the work of human 
hands) in the walls of the smaller caves, to provide 
light by day and vents for smoke. 

“Juanita!’”’ shouted Campos, and his voice rever- 
berated weirdly through the cavern. 

“T am here, sefior!” croaked another voice, and an 
ancient hag shambled forward. 

She was bent and toothless. Her ugly face was a 
mass of wrinkles and grimed with dirt and smoke. 
Her skinny hands were like claws, and she had only a 
few wisps of dingy grey hair, but her deep-socketed 
eyes were still bright like those of a monkey. Her 
whole appearance was indeed more ape-like than 
human. 

“Ah! So the eagle has brought another pretty bird 
to his nest!’ she mumbled, with a cackle of laughter 
as_she looked at Dolores. “Oh, a very pretty one, 
who must have the body of a fine woman under her 
man’s clothes. Do you think I shall look well in those 
riding-breeches, Don José, when she has no further 
use for them?” 
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“Cease your chatter,” snapped Campos impatiently. 
“I am hungry, and the seforita must be hungry, too, 
for we have ridden far to-day. Serve the supper 
immediately.” 

“The supper is ready, sefior,” responded the hag. 
“T will serve it. I hope you will keep this woman for a 
time, for I need one to help me to cook. I am beginning 
to get too old for this kind of life.”” She looked Dolores 
up and down again before she turned away, and 
cackled in unpleasant amusement again. “La! la! 
Fancy Juanita in riding costume!” she added. “The 
clothes of the others were useful, but what will I do 
with these?” 

Dolores shuddered again. The realization was being 
forced upon her that the stories she had heard whispered 
of the atrocious treatment of women captured by the 
bandits were not exaggerations. Evidently there had 
been other women there before. What had been their 
fate? 

“Oh, God, let me die!”’ she prayed silently. 

The hunch-back turned to her. 

“This way,” he said. “You will find the appoint- 
ments of my castle less luxurious than those of the 
castle of your lover, perhaps, but you shall have a 
comfortable bed.” 

He motioned Dolores forward, and she preceded him 
into a smaller cave, which, however, was larger than 
most modern rooms, and was evidently the chief apart- 
ment of the place. In the center of the stone floor 
was a roughly made table, on which were several 
lighted candles. A wood fire smouldered in a fireplace 
constructed of stones, and smoke drifted up and escaped 
through a hole in the roof, and over the fire an iron 
pot hung on a tripod. 

Saddles, packs, blankets, and various gear were 
littered about the floor around the walls of the cave, 
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in which there were several openings which evidently 
gave entrance to other caves or to passages which led 
through the mountain side. 

Campos seated himself at the table and motioned to 
Dolores to do likewise, indicating a chair opposite to 
him. He picked up a flagon of wine, filled a metal 
cup with the liquor, which he swallowed thirstily, then 
filled another and pushed it across to Dolores. 

“Drink that, sefiorita, and you will forget your fear 
and fatigue,” he said. “It is good wine.” 

Dolores gulped down some of the wine, and it re- 
vived her. A tinge of color came back into her pale 
cheeks, and her courage began to return. Juanita 
shuffled in with a steaming bowl of stew, which she set 
before Campos, who helped himself liberally and began 
to eat ravenously, washing down the food with cups 
of wine. 

He ate like an animal, and Dolores was nauseated. 
In spite of the fact that she had eaten but little all day, 
she could not force herself to swallow more than a few 
mouthfuls of the food he thrust across to her. Dread 
had robbed her of her appetite. 

Campos sat back in his chair at last, licked his lips, 
and helped himself to more wine. His deep-set eyes 
regarded Dolores half-mockingiy, half-admiringly, 
across the table as he proceeded to roll himself a 
cigarette. 

“As Juanita remarked, you must have the body of 
a fine woman under your mannish dress,” he said with 
an evil smile, after a pause. “Take off your coat that 
i may have the pleasure of admiring better your shapely 
figure. I have heard reports of the beauty of the 
Sefiorita Dolores, and see that rumor for once did not 
lie, but I hardly hoped to have the pleasure of enter- 
taining the sefiorita. Take your coat off, Dolores, and 
stand up so that I can satisfy myself you are as shapely 
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as I imagine. The coat will be sufficient to discard at 
the moment, but later: i 

He broke off, chuckling, and Dolores clenched her 
hands and teeth and glared at him like a trapped 
animal. 

“Don José, spare me!” she burst out breathlessly. 
“Do not attempt to harm me, and I will pay you any- 
thing you ask. I amrich. I will give you a hundred 
thousand—two hundred thousand pesetas—if you will 
restore me to my friends. I swear you shall have 
the money if only you will let me go.” 

To these entreaties Don José replied with a short 
laugh, and shouted to Juanita to bring another flagon. 
He had already drunk a considerable quantity of wine, 
and his lean face was flushed. 

The old crone shambled in with another bottle and 
set it before him, pausing afterwards to look again at 
Dolores. 

“Juanita, the sefiorita wishes you to relieve her of 
her coat,’ remarked Don José. “Help her to take it 
off.” 

“Dios! Is she so helpless that she cannot even take 
off her own coat?” mumbled Juanita, shuffling round 
the table towards Dolores, who started convulsively 
to her feet. ‘Does she need help to dress and undress 
herself?” 

“Yes; probably the sefiorita will need assistance to 
undress,” laughed the brigand. “I will see that she 
has it! You remember, Juanita, that the whole of 
my men assisted in the undressing of the sefiorita who 
tried to stab me?” 

“That was the one who went mad and jumped over 
the precipice,” cackled the hag. 

Dolores screamed as the hag’s skinny, claw-like 
hands stretched out towards her, screamed in an agony 
of fear, and made a rush towards the outer cave—te 
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find several bandits lounging about in the entrance. 

She paused, hesitating whether to try to dash past 
the brigands, or to seek refuge in one of the passages; 
but before she could make up her mind the huge, 
gorilla-like man whom Campos had called Sarmiento 
sprang at her and caught her in his arms just as Campos 
called out sharply: “Bring her back here!” 

Sarmiento picked Dolores off her feet, and for a 
moment crushed her against his hairy breast. “I wish 
you were mine!” he breathed in her ear, as he carried 
ner back into the inner cave. 

Campos had not even risen from his seat and he was 
still smiling. 

“Set the seforita down, Sarmiento, and leave us,” 
he said quietly. “The sefiorita is a little hysterical, I 
am afraid, and is so modest that she does not even 
care to be seen without her coat.” 

Sarmiento uttered a bellow of laughter as he dumped 
Dolores down on her feet. 

“Tl give you three hundred pesetas and my share 
of the ransom, chief, if you’ll let me have her,” he said. 
“T’ll cure her of modesty!” 

“Perhaps I may accept your offer if I find the 
senorita troublesome,” responded Campos. ‘You may 
go. You and all the men can have an extra bottle of 
wine each to-night to celebrate the arrival of the 
senorita.” 

Dolores was almost fainting, and her limbs were 
trembling so violently that she had to grip the back of 
a chair for support. Campos and Juanita were both 
leering at her mockingly, and the evil hag was still 
chuckling as if enjoying the sight of her distress. 

“You have forgotten to take the sefiorita’s coat, 
Juanita,” remarked Campos, when Sarmiento had 
withdrawn. “If your strength is not equal to the task, 
eall Sarmiento back to assist you.” 
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The thought of Juanita’s skinny fingers clawing at 
her, and of the clutch of the gorilla-like Sarmiento, 
sickened Dolores. Half-frantic, she tore off her riding- 
coat, and flung it aside, and suddenly her strength and 
courage came back to her again, and a fierce wave of 
fury succeeded her terror. 

“If you dare to attempt to harm me, Don Pedro will 
kill you!” she panted. “He will hound you down and 
torture you to death. Let me go, and I swear you shall 
be paid any sum you ask, but if you dare to molest me, 
Don Pedro will take vengeance.” 

Dolores hardly realized what she was saying, hardly 
realized that again in her extremity she was in effect 
calling Don Pedro to her aid, much as she had instinc- 
tively called him when Gomez attacked her. 

“Oho! So Don Pedro ts your lover!” exclaimed 
Campos. “So the beautiful Sefiorita Dolores Annesley 
did become enamoured of a matador, and arranged to 
cover up her indiscretion by throwing the blame on 
Don José Campos, the notorious bandolero! You will 
explain that you have been kept captive by me since 
the day you vanished—eh? Well, I shall bear the 
blame. There shall be no doubt that you have been 
my captive if ever you return to your friends. As for 
Don Pedro—pah!’” 

He snapped his fingers in the air and laughed again, 
and Dolores dropped into her chair, burning with 
shame and rage. 

“You may leave us, Juanita,” resumed Campos, 
helping himself to more wine. “The sefiorita does 
not need a chaperon—and I am much too bashful to 
make love to her in your presence.” 

“Ha!ha! You will teach her the meaning uf love,” 
cackled the hag, picking up Dolores’ coat and shuffling 
out. 

There was silence for a space. Dolores, her bosom 
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heaving in the stress of her agitation, sat with bowed 
head, aware that Campos was regarding her with 
gloating eyes. Vainly she was trying to think of some 
way by which she could avert the horror that threatened 
her, some way by which she could end her life. 

“Drink some wine, Dolores, and compose yourself,” 
said Campos quietly, breaking a silence which was be- 
coming unbearable at last. “You will be able to carry 
out your plan, and I will restore you to your friends 
when the ransom is paid.” 

Dolores looked up quickly, scarcely able to believe 
her ears. Don José’s face was very flushed, his deep- 
set eyes were gleaming, and he was still smiling his 
crooked smile. 

“You will let me go?” she gasped. 

“Yes, but while you are here, my Dolores, you will 
be to me what you have been to Don Pedro,” said 
Campos. “I will take his place as your lover, and you 
will surrender yourself to me.” 

“T would rather die!” cried Dolores, springing to 
her feet. 

“You cannot resist me,” said Campos, and as he 
spoke he rose and unbuckled his heavy belt, in which 
were a pistol in an open holster and a dagger in a sheath. 
“Tt would be better if you came into my arms without 
compelling me to use force. You have set me aflame 
with desire, and I am hungering to hold you in my 
arms and feast myself on kisses.” 

He moved round the table swiftly, and for a moment 
Dolores was so paralyzed by horror that she could not 
move. As his hands went out to clutch her she in- 
stinctively sprang away from him, darting round the 
side of the table. Campos leaped after her, caught 
her arm, and clutched at her with his other hand, the 
fingers of which gripped the collar of her blouse. 
Dolores struggled fiercely, and in wrenching herself 
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partly free her blouse was torn from her shoulders and 
she stumbled over the chair from which Campos had 
risen, 

Instinctively she put out her hands to save herself, 
and as luck would have it her right hand landed on the 
butt of the brigand’s revolver as she fell forward. 
Campos was upon her in an instant, seized her and 
dragged her to her feet, but as she was dragged up- 
wards Dolores pulled the revolver from the holster. 

“You’re mine now!” panted Campos, his mouth 
agape. “I’ll conquer you as I have conquered the 
others !” 

He had seized Dolores from behind, flinging one arm 
round her neck and the other round her waist, and was 
trying to force her head back. Frantic with fear and 
fury, Dolores resisted, and bit fiercely at the hand that 
was throttling her. Involuntarily Campos, with an 
oath, relaxed his hold, and next moment Dolores had 
again wrenched herself free. 

“You she-devil!”? snarled Campos, and dashed after 
her, but before he could seize her again Dolores fired 
at him point-blank. 

The noise of the shot reverberated through the cave 
like thunder. Campos staggered forward a few paces 
drunkenly, then collapsed in a moaning heap on the 
ground. Almost instantly there came the sound of 
shouting from outside, and half a dozen of the followers 
of Campos, headed by Sarmiento, rushed into the cave. 

At the sight of their chief on the ground, and of 
Dolores with a revolver in her hand, they came to a 
sudden halt, and their hesitation gave Dolores time to 
recover herself. She moved backwards quickly, putting 
the length of the table between herself and the men, 

“Carambo! She has killed the chief!’ exclaimed 
Sarmiento, glancing dazedly from Campos to Dolores. 

“T will kill any man who attempts to approach me!” 
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cried Dolores gaspingly, pointing the revolver with 
shaking hand at the men, and recoiling still further. 

At that instant a pair of skinny arms closed round 
her from behind, dragging her backwards. The re- 
volver went off, but the bullet struck the wall, merely 
sending a splinter of rock flying, and before Dolores. 
could recover herself the revolver was dashed from 
her hand and she was sent staggering. 

“Bravo! Mother Juanita!” shouted Sarmiento, 
leaping forward to secure the weapon. “That was 
good work! There’s life in you yet, and strength in 
your skinny arms.” 

Dolores saw that it was the ancient hag Juanita 
who had so unexpectedly attacked her from behind and 

isarmed her, and if she had any weapon she would 
have killed the old crone at that moment. Juanita 
was rushing forward, and she flung herself down on 
her knees beside Campos. 

“He is not dead,” she screeched. “Lift him up and 
lay him down on the couch.” 

Dolores, with her blouse hanging in ribbons from her 
bare shoulders, rushed to the opening in the wall from 
which Juanita had emerged to attack her, only to find 
that it led to no outlet. 

“Keep your eye on the girl,” she heard Sarmiento 
call, and two men seized her and dragged her back 
into the central cave. 

The other men had gathered round the couch, which 
was merely a few straw pallets piled one on the other 
and covered with coarse blankets. 

“No, he isn’t dead, but I should say he soon will be,” 
exclaimed Sarmiento, who had been examining Campos. 
“Even if he lives, he won’t be any use for months, so 
you had better appoint me as your leader and chief.” 

There came immediately a growl of dissent from one 
of the black-bearded ruffians standing by. 
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“Appoint you leader!” he snarled. “You can’t read 
or write, and would have us all shot within a month. 
You cannot take the place of Don José.” 

“Will you fight me for the leadership?” Sarmiento 
snarled back at him. “Single-handed I could kill any 
one of you here.” 

His hand went to the knife at his belt as he spoke, 
and the black-bearded man drew back. 

“Tt is more than strength that is needed to make a 
leader, Sarmiento,” he said. ‘We want no self-ap- 
pointed leaders. We will vote who is to become the 
leader.” 

There was a murmur of approval from the others, 
and the gorilla-man scowled, then turned his head to 
look at Dolores, who had dropped into a chair. 

“T am going to take the girl,’ he said. “I warned 
Don José he was not strong enough to master her.” 

“You will not, Sarmiento,” exclaimed another man. 
“You have no more right to her than any other man 
of the band. We cannot share her, but we can draw 
lots for her or throw dice for her.” 

“Let us call the whole company together and decide 
what to do without quarrelling,’? suggested another. 
“We can decide first who is to have the girl, and after- 
wards who is to be leader. I want the girl myself.” 

“And so do I,” exclaimed several of the others; and 
once again Dolores found herself glared at by all the 
‘men in a way that made her flesh creep. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A PERILOUS CLIMB 


SHE had saved herself from José Campos only to find 
herself at the mercy of his men! Dolores cursed her- 
self for a fool for not having foreseen what might 
happen, and for having failed to seize the opportunity 
to shoot herself before she was so unexpectedly dis- 
armed. 

The apathy of exhaustion had succeeded her struggle 
and wild excitement, and the strength seemed to have 
gone out of her again. 

“T mean to have her,” snarled Sarmiento, and took 
a pace towards Dolores, who instinctively cowered back 
in the chair into which she had dropped. She felt that 
if this bestial creature even touched her she would go 
mad. 

“Don’t start causing trouble, Sarmiento,” exclaiined 
one of the younger men who had brought Dolores back 
from the kitchen, and as he spoke he stepped in front 
of the chair on which Dolores was seated. “The rest 
of us have as much right to the girl as you.” 

Sarmiento scowled, but evidently realized it was 
useless to continue to insist in face of such opposition. 

“Someone will have to watch this girl while we 
discuss who is to have her,” he growled. “If she was 
quick enough to shoot Don José with his own pistol, 
she is equal to doing the same to any of us. Here, 
Mother Juanita, you take charge of her.” 
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Juanita, who had been dressing Don José’s wound, 
turned round to him with a sneer. 

“Are you already the chief, you, that you give 
orders?” she shrilled. “The girl is Don José’s private 
property, for he took her without your help. Wait 
until he is dead before you talk of claiming what is not 
your own. But I will take charge of the girl. She 
deserves what she will get from you for shooting the 
chief.” 

She crossed the cave to Dolores, showing her tooth- 
less gums in a snarl of senile rage. 

“You white-faced, red-haired devil, you’ll suffer for 
this!’ she spluttered. “I hope Sarmiento wins you, 
and I am there to see how he treats you! I wish your 
lover was near enough to hear your screams when that 
brute tames you! Come with me, you she-cat.” 

She was astonishingly strong, in spite of her decrepit 
appearance, and she caught hold of Dolores and dragged 
her out of her chair, propelling her towards the inner 
cave. Sarmiento laughed harshly. 

“T shall win her, Mother Juanita, never fear!—and 
you shall be there to see how I tame her,” he cried. 

Other men were crowding into the cave now, demand- 
ing to know what was wrong. All seemed perfectly 
callous concerning the fate of Campos, and paid not 
the slightest heed to his moans. Most of them seemed 
to have been drinking, and soon a fierce quarrel arose 
and voices were raised in anger. 

Dolores realized the hopelessness of attacking Jua- 
nita, who had pushed her towards a bench in a corner 
and was watching her like a cat watching a mouse. 
The old woman would only have to give one ery for 
assistance to bring some of the brigands to her aid, 
and she seemed strong enough to struggle. 

There came a lull in the wrangle among the brigands, 
and a voice was raised above the reat. 
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“We should all have a fair chance,” said the voice. 
*Let’s throw the dice for the girl. The one of us who 
makes the highest score wins.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried several other voices. 

Juanita chuckled, and caught Dolores by the arm 
with her talon-like finger. 

“Come and waich,” she mouthed. “Come and see 
who is to be your next lover and master.” 

Quivering with horror and on tke verge of madness, 
Dolores stood with hands pressed convulsively to her 
breast and gazed with dilated eyes into the bigger 
apartment. The bandits had gathered round the table, 
from which they swept the platters and cups, and 
were quarrelling now as to who should be the first to 
throw. 

“The youngest first and the oldest last,” suggested 
one, and the proposition was accepted. 

There followed a hush as one of the youths who had 
acted as Dolores’ escort took the dice cup and shook 
it. The hush was succeeded by raucous laughter when 
the numbers thrown proved to be low. 

A moan broke from Dolores’ dry lips. These brutal 
scoundrels were gambling for her body and the winner 
would assuredly claim his prize! There was no hope 
of escape! 

The game went on and the excitement amongst the 
bandits increased. Sarmiento’s hairy face was almost 
purple with excitement, and his great, hairy hands 
opened and closed spasmodically. One of the black- 
bearded men was about to throw, and it was the 
gorilla-man’s turn next. 

The dice rattled out on the table, and a yell burst from 
the circle. The black-visaged bandit had thrown three 
“sixes”—the highest possible throw. 

“The woman’s mine!’ he shouted exultantly. “The 
devil himself could not beat that throw.” 
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Pandemonium broke out for a few minutes. Dolores 
found herself shrinking back involuntarily, and was 
dimly aware that Juanita was mumbling something 
to her. 

“Let Sarmiento throw!” several voices were shout- 
ing. There came another silence. 

Sarmiento took the dice cup and shook it. There 
was a shout of “Twelve!” 

With a savage oath the gorilla-man dashed down the 
dice-box, snatched a knife from his belt, and sprang 
at the black-bearded bandit. 

“You shall not have her!” he howled. “I'll kill you! 
You cheated!” 

Then hell broke loose. The black-visaged man drew 
his knife and grappled with Sarmiento. The others 
were howling like wolves, eager to take part in the 
struggle. 

Dolores found she was screaming, screaming madly, 
and that Juanita was tapping her arm and shouting 
at her. Dolores’ one thought was to get away—any- 
where—for she knew that in a few minutes one man 
or the other would claim her as his prize. 

“In there!” screeched Juanita, rushing Dolores 
across the stone kitchen and into a wide cleft in the 
rock which the captive had not noticed previously as 
it was in deep shadow. “I will fetch you when the 
trouble is over.” 

The passage was black as night, and so narrow that 
Dolores, slim as she was, had difficulty in getting 
through. She hurried along it as fast as her feet would 
carry her, stumbiing over stones and bruising herself 
against the rugged walls. 

Her breath was coming and going in sobbing gasps. 
She was still trembling violently, and felt faint and 
exhausted. Suddenly the narrow passage widened, 
and Dolores, groping with her hands, found she had 
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reached another cave. The place was pitch dark, and 
cold, and a puff of wind which ruffled her hair caused 
Dolores to look up. High up in the wall she saw there 
was a hole, through which she got a glimpse of the 
starry sky. 

The thought flashed through her mind that if only 
she could reach the cleft, she might be able to escape 
to the mountain side, and she tried to climb up the 
wall of the cave. But the walls were sheer, and there 
was neither finger-hold nor foot-hold. 

She could still hear faintly sounds of the struggle 
in the central cave. Then came another sound that 
threw her into a panic again—the sound of someone 
blundering along the passage through which she had 
passed and cursing as he approached. 

Frantic, Dolores began to grope round’ the walls, 
and found a small cleft in the rock, through which she 
squeezed herself. ‘The aperture was so small that once 
she stuck fast and had to struggle wildly for some time 
before she succeeded in freeing herself. The passage 
widened a little, but the roof of it was so low that 
Dolores had to get down and crawl on her hands and 
knees. 

Whither the tunnel led Dolores neither knew nor 
cared. Her one consolation was that Sarmiento—if it 
was he who was following her—would never be able 
to get through the narrow passage and reach her. The 
loose stones on the floor of the tunnel grazed and cut 
her hands and knees, but she was unconscious of pain 
and crawled on. 

Once again she stuck at a sharp angle, and as she 
struggled to get through she dislodged a loose rock 
which fortunately fell behind her without doing her 
any injury. But it blocked the tunnel behind her, 
and Dolores realized that if there was no outlet at the 
other end she was trapped and condemned to die a 
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horrible death of starvation and thirst in the blackness 
of the tunnel. 

“Better that than the fate I have escaped,” she 
thought, as she crawled on. 

She stopped occasionally to listen, but could hear no 
sound of anyone following her now; could hear no 
sounds at all save her own labored breathing and the 
wild throbbing of her heart. 

Her strength was almost spent when she became 
aware that the tunnel had widened again and that wind 
was blowing along it. Crawling on, Dolores realized 
that ahead of her the darkness seemed less intense, 
and a cry of thanksgiving broke from her lips as it 
flashed upon her that the end of the tunnel was the 
side of the mountain and the open air. 

In her excitement she forgot her tiredness and in- 
juries and crawled forward quickly to the mouth of the 
passage. It was too dark to see much, but she saw 
enough to assure her that she had still some slight 
hope of escape, although it seemed as if the side of 
the mountain on which the tunnel opened was 
precipitous. 

“They cannot follow me here!” exclaimed Dolores 
breathlessly. ‘“‘None of them can get through the tun- 
nel, and surely they can’t reach me from this side. 
When it is light I may be able to get away! Oh, thank 
God! thank God!” 

She lay fiat, trying to pierce the darkness with her 
eyes, but she could not discover where she was. The 
night was dark and misty, and the stars glimmered 
faintly in the sky. 

Not until her excitement had subsided did Dolores 
become painfully conscious of the fact that she was 
completely exhausted, aching in every limb, and that 
her hands and knees were bleeding and sore. She dozed 
off to sleep and awoke screaming, for she had been 
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dreaming that the gorilla-like Sarmiento had caught 
her and that his great hairy hands were clawing at her. 

It was a full minute before Dolores realized where 
she was and shook off the horror of the nightmare. 
She was trembling violently, aching in every bone, 
and shivering with cold when she sat up to find that 
she must have been asleep for hours and that the grey 
light of dawn was appearing in the sky. 

She rose to her feet, forgetting the lowness of the 
roof, and crushed her head on the top of the tunnel 
so hard that she cried out in pain. The grey light 
revealed the fact that there was a ledge of rock just 
outside the tunnel, and Dolores with her hands to her 
head, went out to this and stood upright. 

Her torn blouse was hanging round her, leaving her 
white shoulders exposed. Her red-gold hair was 
hanging about her neck and shoulders, and the knees 
of her riding breeches were torn and bloodstained. 

From the outlet of the tunnel the mountain-face 
dropped sheer for about fifty feet; but there was a 
narrow ledge of rock about five feet below where 
Dolores stood. This ledge ran round the side of the 
precipice, and Dolores saw that, if she could reach it 
and keep her footing, she could get to some rocky 
ground sufficiently broken to enable her to climb 
either up or down the mountain side. 

Fortunately Dolores had no fear of heights. She 
could stand on the edge of a precipice and look down 
without any sensation of fear or nausea, and she had, 
in happier days, gone mountain-climbing in Switzer- 
land and climbed heights at which other girls had 
shuddered. 

She looked up at the rocks above the tunnel, and 
saw that hope of escape that way was futile. The 
cliff rose sheer again for about ten feet, and there was 
nothing to which she could cling. 
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“T must lower myself to the ledge,” said Dolores 
aloud. “There is no other way. If I slip it will mean 
death; but if I stay here I shall die, so what does it 
matter?” 

Day had dawned, and the sun was rising. She 
scanned the mountain side, but could see no sign of 
any human being or human habitation. On the oppo- 
site hillside she could see a white streak which she 
knew was a stream tumbling down the mountain, and 
the sight of it brought to her the realization that her 
mouth was parched and that she was craving for a 
drink of water. 

She sat down for a few minutes to collect herself, 
then lowered herself over the edge of the cliff until her 
feet touched the ledge. It was a perilous moment. 
If her hands or feet slipped, she would be dashed to 
death on the rocks below. As it was, although she 
did not slip, she was still in a perilous position when 
her feet were resting safely on the narrow ledge, for 
she had to move along it with her face to the cliff and 
with nothing to cling to. 

One false step would have meant death, but Dolores, 
with her palms against the wall of rock, passed along 
the dangerous ledge and reached the rugged rocks. 
Again she sat down to recover herself, and to deliberate 
whether she should climb up or down. She decided to 
climb the mountain. 

It was a perilous and tiring climb, and Dolores was 
exhausted and gasping with thirst when she reached 
the summit. She felt ready to sell her soul for a 
draught of water, and when she saw a spring bubbling 
out of the hillside some distance away she scrambled 
down to it and drank greedily, afterwards sinking down 
on the ground to rest. 

Below her was a valley, but as Dolores was con- 
templating descending to it, she suddenly caught sight 
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of tiny figures moving about the side of the mountain 
far below her. At sight of these Dolores dropped flat 
on the ground, turned over on her face, and looked 
down with fast-beating heart. 

Her sight was good and she saw that some of the 
figures were mounted on mules, while others were afoot 
scouring the hillside. It dawned upon Dolores that 
the brigands from whom she had escaped were hunting 
for her. 

With fear in her heart and praying that she had not 
been seen, Dolores crawled up the mountain-side again 
and began the long descent to the valley. 

The descent was even more difficult than the ascent, 
but she struggled on bravely through the heat of the 
day, without food or rest, and only pausing to drink 
when she chanced upon a spring or a mountain stream. 

It was late afternoon before she reached the valley, 
and then the sight of two men on mules sent her seurry- 
ing for refuge amongst some great rocks, where she lay 
hidden. She saw the men draw nearer, and recognized 
them as two of the bandits who had gambled for her 
on the previous night. They passed so close to her 
that she could see them distinctly and hear snatches 
of their conversation. 

“T would not serve under Sarmiento if I did not 
think Don José would recover,” one was saying as he 
ambled past. “But he would kill me as he killed 
Black Carlos last night if I rebelled. . . . Mad about 
tnereirl... << 

“Can’t make out how the girl got away,” came the 
voice of the second man. “Pity her if we get her. 
Wish I had won her myself. ... Would have shot 
Sarmiento. If you and I found her....” There 
followed a burst of laughter, and Dolores cowered 
closer to the ground. “Think Juan made a mistake 
about seeing her on the mountain. ... Curse Sar- 
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miento!... Gonzales... Mermanos...ransom... 
her friends. . . .” 

The voices died away in the distance as the men 
rode on, and Dolores could only surmise that Gonzales 
and Mermanos had been sent to collect the ransom, 
as José Campos had arranged, and that Sarmiento was 
scouring the hills for her. 

Not until nightfall did she dare to move. Then she 
began to climb up the mountain-side again to seek a 
place of refuge. She was hungry and exhausted, and 
lay down at last in the shelter of a great rock to sleep 
as best she could. Time and again during the night 
she awoke shivering and craving for food, and when 
day broke she was famished and chilled. 

She went further up the mountain side, and in a little 
hollow found a wild vine growing. The grapes were 
not even formed, but Dolores tore off some of the 
shoots of the plant and ate them. They were bitter, 
but they appeased her hunger, and she went on again. 

She travelled slowly, for she was exhausted. Late 
in the afternoon she met with disaster. Her foot 
slipped on a difficult slope, and she fell several feet, 
wrenching her ankle and stunning herself. 

It was almost dark when she came to herself. She 
found that she could not stand up, so excruciating was 
the pain in her ankle. She crawled to some rocks and 
lay down, hungry, thirsty, and in agony. 

The long night passed, and when day dawned again 
Dolores was in a state of collapse. 

She came to herself to hear the sound of shouting 
quite near her. 

Looking about her, Dolores saw Sarmiento and three 
other men climbing the hillside towards her, shouting 
excitedly. She screamed and tried to rise, but her 
strength was spent and she fell back on the ground, 
staring wildly at the approaching brigands. 
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Suddenly a shot rang out. One of the brigands 
flung up his hands and fell backwards, and his com- 
panions came to a sudden halt and wheeled round. 

Below them two men had appeared suddenly from 
behind some rocks, one armed with a rifle and the 
other with a revolver. Dolores saw them and a cry 
broke from her dry lips. 

She recognized one of the men as Don Pedro. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FIGHT 


INSTANTLY the brigands dropped flat on the ground 
and opened fire. Don Pedro and his companions, whom 
Dolores recognized as Manuel, dropped also, taking 
cover behind the rocks, and began to fire again. There 
followed a brisk exchange of shots. Bullets spattered 
the rocks behind which Don Pedro and Manuel had 
crawled, and flattened themselves on the stones: from 
the shelter of which the brigands were firing. 

Dolores was in such a state of terror and excitement 
that it did not occur to her to take shelter, but as her 
numbed brain began to work after a few minutes she 
started to move down the hillside towards the rocks 
from which Don Pedro and Manuel were firing. 

She heard Don Pedro shout, but could not catch his 
words. Then she heard a shout from Sarmiento, and, 
glancing round, saw that the brigand was worming his 
way along the ground in her direction, calling to his 
companions to follow. In sudden panic Dolores started 
to her feet and tried to run but her ankle gave way, 
she slipped and fell heavily. 

Don Pedro was standing up and firing, and one of 
his shots found its mark. <A brigand behind Sarmiento 
uttered a yell and a curse as a bullet from Don Pedro’s 
revolver smashed his elbow joint. He scrambled to 
his feet and began to run unsteadily, but he had not 
taken a dozen paces before a second shot laid him low. 
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The first brigand seemed also to be dead, for he lay 
sprawled out motionless on the ground. 

The firing ceased for a time, and Dolores, shaken 
and bruised, collected her scattered wits and looked 
around again. At first she could not see Sarmiento 
and his fellow bandit, but after a few moments she 
saw that they were hurrying, bent double, along a dry 
water-course which formed a natural trench. The 
gully ran behind where she had fallen, and Sarmiento 
had been quick-witted enough to see that if he could 
get the girl between himself and her would-be rescuers 
the latter would not dare to fire for fear of hitting 
Dolores. 

Dolores did not realize the position until a shot 
rang out from behind her and no answering shot came 
from the rocks below. She tried to rise again, but 
could not stand. She prayed that a shot might hit 
her and end her misery. Painfully she dragged her- 
self along the ground, when a sound behind her made 
her look over her shoulder. Sarmiento had crawled 
out of the gully and was following her, keeping her 
all the time between himself and the spot where Don 
Pedro and Manuel lay waiting. 

The other brigand had worked his way higher up 
the gully and opened fire, and he cried out exultingly 
as he saw that one of his shots had taken effect. Manuel 
had shown his head round the side of a rock, and a 
bullet from the bandit’s rifle had struck him on the 
shoulder, disabling him. In his excitement the bandit 
forgot caution and showed himself. Next moment he 
dropped back, shot through the head. 

Dolores did not see all this. She was screaming as 
she crawled along the ground, and a wild cry burst 
from her lips when she felt Sarmiento’s great hairy 
hands clutch her. She found herself suddenly jerked 
to her feet and crushed against the bandit’s body with 
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her back to his chest and her arms pinned to her 
sides. 

Sarmieato moved backwards, yelling defiance at 
Don Pedro, who had leaped from the shelter of the 
rocks and was racing towards him, revolver in hand. 
The bandit was using Dolores’ body as a shield, and 
his idea was to drop into the gully and shoot Don 
Pedro while the latter was still in the open. 

With a bound he reached the dry water-course and 
jumped down into it backwards with Dolores still 
crushed in his arms, half fainting and the breath al- 
most squeezed out of her body; but he had, in running 
backwards, miscalculated the distance between where 
he had seized Dolores and where he had left his rifle. 

He dropped Dolores as if she was a sack of corn 
and leaped over her body towards his rifle, but before 
he could reach the firearm Don Pedro reached the 
side of the gully, levelled his revolver at the bandit, 
and pulled the trigger. 

The hammer clicked, but there was no report. With 
a curse Don Pedro flung aside the useless weapon and 
took a running leap at Sarmiento, landing on the 
shoulders of the brigand just as the latter stretched 
out his hand to grasp his rifle. Sarmiento reeled, but 
did not lose his footing. 

Snarling with fury, he grappled with his opponent, 
and there ensued a terrific struggle which Dolores, 
cowering on the ground, watched with horrified fas- 
cination. Sarmiento was a man of tremendous strength, 
and his gorilla-like arms went round Don Pedro like 
bands of steel, trying to crush the breath out of him 
and break his ribs; but Don Pedro got a throttling 
grip on his antagonist’s neck that compelled Sarmiento 
to relax his hold. 

The brigand tried to draw the knife which he carried 
at his belt, but as his hand dropped Don Pedro swung 
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his right fist upwards and caught the fellow on the 
point of the jaw. It was a blow that would have 
felled most heavy-weight boxers, but it merely 
staggered Sarmiento, who recovered himself almost 
immediately and sprang at Don Pedro again, knife 
in hand. 

Dolores screamed breathlessly, for it seemed that 
Sarmiento must kill his opponent. The brigand was 
snarling like a wild animal, and his hairy face was 
black with fury. Don Pedro, on the other hand, was 
ashen of face, his eyes were blazing like live fires. He 
grappled with Sarmiento again, gripping the wrist that 
held the knife, and by a dexterous twist tripped the 
bandit. 

Down on the ground they went together with a 
crash, Don Pedro uppermost, trying to grip his op- 
ponent by the throat. Sarmiento, however, had 
retained his grip on the knife, and was stabbing at 
Don Pedro, who struggled to disarm the brigand. 
They fought like beasts—like wild beasts driven fran- 
tic—on the stony floor of the gully; fought only as 
men can fight who know that they must kill or be 
killed. 

The great strength of Sarmiento seemed to be 
triumphing. It was he who was uppermost now, striv- 
ing to free his wrist from the vice-like grip of Don 
Pedro in order that he might use his knife. They 
writhed on the ground, panting and cursing, till Sar- 
miento in trying to get a foothold on the pebbly bed of 
the water-course kicked his rifle and sent it slithering 
along the ground. 

The butt of it struck Dolores on the side and she 
cried out, then, scarcely conscious of what she was 
doing, she snatched up the weapon, pointed the barrel 
of it at Sarmiento’s side, just as the bandit had suc- 
ceeded in freeing his right hand from Don Pedro’s grip, 
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and pulled the trigger. There was a deafening report, 
an inhuman scream, and Dolores fainted. 

She struggled back to consciousness after what 
seemed an eternity of darkness to find herself lying 
on her back on the ground with her head and face 
soaked with water and with someone bending over her. 
At first she could not remember what had happened, 
and the one thought that occurred to her was that 
she was again at the mercy of the brigands. She 
uttered a breathless scream, tried to struggle to a 
sitting position, and found herself gently but firmly 
restrained. 

“Lie still, Dolores,’ said a deep, unsteady voice 
which to her wonderment, she recognized as that of 
Don Pedro. “You are safe now. Drink some of this.” 

Dolores gulped down some of the liquor from the 
flask Don Pedro was holding to her mouth. It was 
brandy, and it made her gasp and choke, but it ran 
through her veins like fire, reviving her. 

She opened her eyes again to find that it was Don 
Pedro who was bending over her—Don Pedro with 
grime and blood and sweat on his face and hands, and 
with a compassionate, anxious look in his eloquent dark 
eyes. 

“Have no fear now, Dolores mia,” said Don Pedro 
hoarsely. ‘You are safe. The bandit is dead. You 
killed him and saved my life. Compose yourself while 
* attend to Manuel, who is wounded. Help is coming.” 

Dolores sat up dazedly and put her hands to her 
ead, which was in a whirl. As the mists cleared 
from her brain, she found that she must have been 
carried from the gully in which the struggle had taken 
place to the rocks from behind which Don Pedro and 
Manuel had so unexpectedly appeared to attack the 
brigands. 

Manuel, very pale of face and even more Sphinx- 
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like than usual, was seated with his back against a 
rock, stoically puffing at a cigarette, while Don Pedro 
dressed and bandaged the bullet-wound in his shoulder. 

“It is nothing, senor,” he said with an involuntary 
grimace when Don Pedro asked if he suffered. “We 
have had a good afternoon’s shooting. You killed two 
of the bandolero, I killed one, and the sefiorita finished 
the big fellow, you tell me.” 

“Yes, the sefiorita killed him just as he was about 
to kill me,’”’ Don Pedro said gravely. 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Manuel, and turned with a 
twisted smile to glance at Dolores. “I hope the 
senorita is not badly hurt?” 

Dolores’ silk blouse was hanging in ribbons around 
her breast and her shoulders were naked. She was 
dishevelled and dirty, bruised, shaken and exhausted 
in body and mind. 

She was only made aware of the pitiful figure she 
presented when Don Pedro, after roughly bandaging 
up Manuel’s wound, turned to her and offered her his 
own coat. 

“Put this on, Dolores,” he ordered. “You must be 
cold.” 

Despite of her weariness, Dolores felt her flesh 
tingling and her face flushing as he put the coat 
around her bare shoulders and slipped her arms inte 
the sleeves. 

“Do you think you are strong enough to ride?” 
resumed Don Pedro. “Some of my men should be—” 

He broke off suddenly, dropped down on the ground, 
and snatched up Manuel’s rifle. His quick ears had 
detected the sound of mounted men approaching 
through the mountain pass. Manuel, although his 
shoulder was badly hurt and his right arm was useless, 
crawled to his side with a pistol in his left hand “- 
they waited tensely. 
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“All right! exclaimed Don Pedro suddenly, with a 
breath of relief. “It is Carlos, Eduardo and Tomas. 
Now, indeed, we are safe, unless the bandoleros are 
in great force!” 

He rose and hailed the approaching men, who cried 
out in relief at sight of him, and urged their mules 
forward. 

“We heard the sound of firing, senor, but could not 
locate it,’ explained one. “You have had an en- 
counter with the bandolero?” 

“Yes, we have had an encounter, but the sefiorita 
is rescued,” answered Don Pedro grimly. “It would 
be advisable to withdraw at once in case there is an- 
other attack.”’ He returned to Dolores and helped her 
to rise. “Do you think you are strong enough to 
ride?” he asked again. “It would be advisable to get 
through the pass and over the mountain before dark.” 

“T think I can ride,” answered Dolores faintly, “at 
least, I could if I had some food and drink. I have 
had nothing to eat for two days.” 

“Dios! What you have suffered!” exclaimed Don 
Pedro, and turned to give an order. 

One of the men produced food and a flask of wine 
from a pack and set it on the ground before Dolores. 
It was humble fare, but Dolores thought she had never 
tasted anything more delicious, and she had to check 
a desire to eat ravenously. 

The food and the rest refreshed her, and she was 
able to mount the mule which was saddled in readiness. 
Manuel had to be lifted into the saddle of his mule, 
but once there he sat up doggedly, although he must 
have been suffering agony from the wound in his 
shoulder. 

Then came a tiring climb up a mountain side and 
along rough paths, but always the mules were urged 
forward. Dolores was swaying in her saddle in sheer 
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fatigue, and more than once she must have fallen but 
for Don Pedro’s watchfulness and his supporting hand. 
He rode beside her whenever the width of the path 
permitted, and seldom spoke except to call out a 
warning when a dangerous path was reached and it 
became necessary to ride in single file. 

At last, just when Dolores felt that she could bear 
up no longer, the men ahead, one of whom was moun- 
tain-born and was acting as guide, called out and 
pointed to a hamlet in the valley below. The place 
was only a huddle of wretched houses, but it was a 
haven of refuge to Dolores. 

She had to be carried into the inn, where Don Pedro 
handed her over to the care of the landlady, a hard- 
featured woman who looked scared, for, naturally she 
assumed that Don Pedro and his men were brigands. 

She put Dolores to bed, however, and hardly had 
the girl’s head touched the pillow than she was asleep. 
It was the deep, dreamless slumber of complete ex- 
haustion, but when the landlady shook her into wake- 
fulness in the morning Dolores was aching in every 
limb, her ankle was swollen, and she could only move 
with the greatest difficulty. 

“The sefior says it will be necessary to start soon,” 
the woman announced. 

“Tell him I can hardly move,” moaned Dolores. 

The landlady looked at her with some signs of com- 
passion in her hard eyes, shrugged her shoulders, and 
went out. She returned almost immediately with Don 
Pedro, who regarded Dolores with an anxious frown. 
He had dressed his own hurts and washed the grime 
and blood from his face and hands, but he looked hag- 
gard, worn and grim. 

“It would be unsafe to remain here, Dolores,” he 
said, after asking a few questions. “The bandolero 
may have shadowed us, and if they attacked us in 
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force, and these people here are in league with them, 
we should be in a sorry plight. Eduardo, who knows 
the mountains well, tells me we are within a few miles 
of a road that leads direct to El Castillo Moro and the 
place where I left my motor car when I came in pur- 
suit. You must make an effort to ride those few 
miles. If only you can manage to sit in the saddle, 
I can support you and lead your mule.” 

“Very well, I will try,” answered Dolores, with a 
sigh of pain and weariness. 

“Bring warm water, so that the sefiorita can wash,” 
Don Pedro ordered, turning to the landlady, “Help 
her in every way you can, and see that she has the 
best breakfast the posada can provide.” 

“Si, sefior,” said the landlady, and bustled away 
to obey his orders. 

Breakfast did something to restore Dolores’ strength, 
but her head was throbbing painfully when at length 
she was half-carried out to her mule. Every move- 
ment was an agony, and she had to clinch her teeth 
to prevent herself from cryine out in pain when the 
mule began to jolt forward. More than once she 
almost fainted, and constantly Don Pedro had to be 
on the alert. When any dangerous part of the path 
was reached, he dismounted, walked by Dolores’ side, 
holding her steady in the saddle and guiding her mule. 

At last, after a journey of three or four hours, the 
long ordeal was over, but the sight of the road below 
her brought Dolores no thrill of relief. She was, 
indeed, in such a state of pain and exhaustion that 
she could not think clearly. 

At another hamlet she was allowed to rest for a 
time, but she could not eat the food set before her. 
Tomas had been sent on ahead, and he returned 
escorting Don Pedro’s motor car, into which Dolores 
was lifted. 
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Don Pedro, after giving some orders, took his place 
by her side, and the big car whirred its way swiftly 
along the road. 

Within an hour Dolores was back once more in the 
courtyard of El Castillo Moro. She had escaped from 
the bandits, but she was once more the captive of 
Don Pedro. 


CHAPTER XXV 
“WHOSE DREAM CAME TRUE” 


MARIA was at the hall door, and she cried out almost 
hysterically as Don Pedro picked Dolores up in his 
arms and carried her from the motor car into the house. 

“The seforita is hurt!” she wailed, wringing her 
hands. “She has been tortured by the bandoleros and 
is dying!” ‘ 

“Don’t be a fool, Maria,” exclaimed Don Pedro 
brusquely. “The sefiorita is hurt and in a state of 
collapse, but she is not dying. Pull yourself together. 
I want you to attend to her, and I rely on you to 
nurse her back to health.” 

He carried Dolores through the hall to the bedroom 
as he spoke, and laid her down gently on a big couch. 
Dolores, as he had said, was in a state of collapse and 
only semi-conscious, but she began to revive under the 
ministrations of Maria. 

Maria made her patient drink some cordial and 
bathed her head with eau-de-Cologne, murmuring 
soothing words as she did so. 

“Rest, mi querida,”’ purred Maria. “I will soon 
have my sefiorita comfortable again.” She left the 
room. 

“T think I can safely leave you in Maria’s care now, 
Dolores,” Don Pedro remarked quietly. And Dolores 
was left alone. 

She was again in the power of Don Pedro. uae 
Dolores went to the dressing-table, took Gomez’s dag- 
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ger from its drawer, and hid it in the bosom of her 
gown. 

Maria returned to announce that dinner was about 
to be served and the master was waiting. Don Pedro 
had changed his velvet coat for a dinner jacket, but 
still wore a silk shirt open at the throat. 

He bowed smilingly to Dolores and regarded her 
with frank admiration. 

“IT am charmed that you feel well enough to dine 
with me, and am only sorry that I have to deny myself 
the pleasure of offering you the support of my arm.” 
he said courteously. “You will pardon my unconven- 
tional attire. My shoulder is so stiff that I could not 
get into correct dress, and Carlos has not mastered 
the art of tying a dress bow.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said Dolores, with a 
shrug. “This is not the Savoy.” 

Don Pedro laughed and flashed a quizzing glance 
at her. 

“You would prefer the Savoy, perhaps,” he re- 
marked lightly. “We may dine together there at some 
future time, and I promise you that I shall wear 
correct dress for the occasion. Assist the sefora to 
the dining-room, Maria.” 

Maria complied smilingly, and withdrew as soon as 
Dolores and Don Pedro had seated themselves at the 
table. Dinner was served, and Don Pedro laughed rue- 
fully at the difficulties he experienced in carving with- 
out being able to use his left hand. 

“To-morrow or next day I shall see a bone-setter at 
Seville,” he remarked. “The trouble is not serious, 
but I fear it will keep me out of the bull-ring for a few 
weeks. Has Maria told you that we are going back to 
the House of Dreams to-morrow morning?” 

“Going back to the House of Dreams?” repeated 
Dolores, looking up sharply. ‘Why ?” 
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“For several reasons,” answered Don Pedro. “It is 
more comfortable, and it will be safer. I have sent 
information to the authorities concerning the exact 
location of the stronghold of José Campos, and the 
Civil Guard are being despatched to exterminate the 
bandits. The neighborhood will be unsafe for a time, 
and you would be unable to take open-air exercise, so 
we return to the House of Dreams. Afterwards we 
may go north, for I have engagements to fulfil!” 

“There may be no ‘afterwards,’” commented 
Dolores. 

Don Pedro looked at her steadily across the table, 
his glance searching but his expression enigmatic. 

“My dear Dolores, there is always an ‘afterwards!’ 
—even to death,” he responded quietly. ‘However, 
we will not try to discuss the question to-night. It is 
sufficient that we are returning to the House of Dreams 
where we spent our all-too-brief honeymoon!” 

The color flamed into Dolores’ pale cheeks and her 
hands clenched spasmodically. ‘“Honeymoon!’—He 
dared to use the word and to speak as if she were his 
bride. 

Burning with shame and indignation and with her 
whole soul in revolt, Dolores instinctively put up her 
hand to her bosom and touched the hilt of the dagger 
hidden there. 

“You will appreciate the change, I hope,” resumed 
Don Pedro, after a pause. 

“One prison is much the same as another, I suppose,” 
answered Dolores, controlling herself, and saw that 
the retort had hurt him, for he flushed slightly and 
winced. 

Dinner was over at last, coffee was served, and Don 
Pedro helped himself to a cigarette from a silver box 
on the table. He took up a match-box, but had 
trouble in striking a match, as he could use only one 
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hand, and he glanced across at Dolores in smiling 
appeal. 

“A light, please,” he exclaimed. “In return you 
shall have the support of my arm from here to the 
hall.” 

Dolores struck a match and held it to the end of his 
cigarette. It annoyed her to notice that her fingers 
were trembling slightly, and she snatched her hand 
away when Don Pedro touched it. 

She wanted to snatch the dagger from the bosom 
of her gown and strike with it then, but her nature 
revolted at the idea of taking Don Pedro unawares. 
It seemed to Dolores that it would be cowardly in the 
extreme to stab a man who had one arm in a sling and 
was practically defenceless. 

“Not now,” she said to herself. “I must wait until 
he can use his hands.” 

She was compelled to accept the support of Don 
Pedro’s arm to get back to the hall, but she moved 
away from him when he seated himself beside her on 
a divan. Again he looked at her with an odd, half- 
perplexed expression. 

“So you have resolved to harden your heart against 
me, Dolores?” he remarked. “Even the results of 
your two attempts to get away have not taught you 
wisdom. You do not even appear to be grateful for 
having escaped from the brigands, or to appreciate the 
fact that I have not mentioned punishment.” 

“Punishment!”’ exclaimed Dolores, with a defiant 
glance. “If I had committed every sin in the calendar 
I have already been punished enough. It is a punish- 
ment worse than death to be compelled to live like this.” 

“Love sometimes means suffering,” commented Don 
Pedro calmly. “Think of the sufferings of all the men 
whose hearts you broke. Love can mean happiness, 
too, as you will discover when you learn the meaning 
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of the word. You may have a change of heart when 
you get back to the House of Dreams.” 

Dolores felt it was useless to argue. She pleaded 
weariness as an excuse for retiring early, and became 
a little scared when Don Pedro insisted upon escorting 
her to the bedroom. 

“If he wants to remain I shall use the dagger,” she 
decided. 

Don Pedro, however, did not insist upon remaining. 

“IT must deny myself the pleasure of your company 
to-night, Dolores mia,” he said smilingly. “I must 
content myself with kisses.” 

“Don’t touch me,” she exclaimed sharply. “I won’t 
kiss you.” 

Don Pedro’s lips tightened and his eyes glinted dan- 
gerously. For a moment Dolores feared he was going 
to leap at her and compel her to kiss him, and she was 
determined to kill him if he did so. He laughed 
suddenly, however, and turned abruptly towards the 
door. 

“T shall have a lot of arrears to claim when we reach 
the House of Dreams,” he said. “Good night.” 

Long after he had gone Dolores sat by the open 
window, gazing out into the darkness. 

“Tf only I could walk, I might get away to-night,” 
she thought. “Manuel is wounded and is no longer 
on guard. I could hide somewhere until I saw some 
of the Civil Guard.” 

Temporarily crippled as she was, however, she knew 
it was folly to think of trying to escape. Besides, she 
knew that even if she did escape, life for her would be 
unbearable if the fact became known that she had 
spent the time with Don Pedro. 

“Only when I have killed him will I be safe,” 
breathed Dolores, as she began to undress. ‘When he 
is dead I can make my escape, and explain that I have 
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been a captive of the bandits and have been in hiding 
since.”’ 

She put the dagger under her pillow, and again hid 
it in her breast when she dressed next morning. Maria 
laid out a travelling costume, and insisted upon 
Dolores wearing a big motoring veil which concealed 
her features. 

“But I do not need a veil, Maria,”’ objected Dolores. 
“Tt is a closed car.” 

“Tt is the master’s orders, sefiora,”’ explaned Maria. 
“He does not wish the sefiora to be stared at.” 

The “master” again! He seemed to think of every- 
thing, and had foreseen that there was a possibility 
of Dolores being recognized during the journey. 

Supported by Maria’s arm, she went out to find 
Don Pedro at the hall door, and two big motors in the 
courtyard. Don Pedro, although the weather was 
warm, was wearing a motoring coat with a big collar, 
and a broad-brimmed felt hat pulled well down over 
his brow, so that he, too, would not easily be identi- 
fied. 

“We start at once, Dolores, and the servants follow 
in the second car,” he explained. 

He handed Dolores into the big limousine, turned 
to give a few orders, then took his place beside Dolores 
and the car moved forward. 

Hardly a word was exchanged during the course of 
the long journey. The road wound through the moun- 
tains, and once the car passed a body of La Guardia 
Civil, marching along fully-armed. Dolores was 
tempted to scream for help, in the hope that the guards 
would stop the car, but she feared she would not be 
heard, and would only make herself ridiculous in the 
eyes of Don Pedro. 

As the day advanced, Dolores, gazing steadily out 
of the window caught sight of a direction post, and 
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found that the car was on the main road to Seville. 
Other cars passed occasionally now, and in any of; 
them there might be friends who, but for her veil, 
might recognize her. Yet she was helpless. 

The car left the main road after a time, and whirred 
up steep hills. Dolores knew she must now be back 
again in the Sierras de Arcena, and at last she caught 
sight of the ruined castle which she and her friends 
were visiting when Gomez decoyed her into the forest 
and led her to the House of Dreams. 

Recollection of the events of that day and of the 
fateful night which ensued came back to her with 
poignant vividness, and her heart contracted. In- 
stinctively she glanced at Don Pedro, to find him re- 
garding her intently with a smile on his lips. Dolores 
wondered if he could guess her thoughts, and was 
thankful that her veil concealed her face and the burn- 
ing blush which came to her cheeks. 

It was late in the afternoon when the car, after 
bumping over a narrow, mountainous road through 
the forest, halted at a building which was evidently 
used as a garage. 

“This is as far as we can go by car,” said Don Pedro, 
rising stiffly. “It is only a little distance from here 
to the House of Dreams, and I may eventually have 
a road made, but at present I prefer the house to re- 
main perfectly secluded. I have ordered a mule with 
a side-saddle to take you to the house.” 

Two men appeared almost as he spoke, one of them 
leading a mule, on to which Dolores was lifted by the 
chauffeur. Along a pathway between the trees the 
mule and its fair burden was led, Don Pedro following 
close behind, and presently they came to the clearing 
and the gateway to the House of Dreams. 

“Welcome home!” exclaimed Don Pedro, as one of 
the men lifted her from the saddle. “I am sorry that 
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my lame arm prevents me from the ancient custom of 
carrying you across the threshold.” 

Dolores did not reply. A young and comely woman, 
in the garb of a maid, smiled a welcome from the door- 
way to her as she limped up the path, and curtseyed 
to her and to Don Pedro. 

“This is Anita, who will deputize for Maria,” ex- 
plained Don Pedro. “Anita, this is your new mistress.” 

“Ten thousand welcomes, sefiora,” said Anita, with 
true Spanish courtesy. “It will give me happiness to 
serve you.” 

She gave Dolores her arm, assisted her through the 
hall to the bedroom, and attended to her new mistress 
while the latter washed and did her hair. 

“There is a cold luncheon waiting in the hall,” she 
announced, when Dolores had completed her toilet. 
“Just chicken and a salad and a sweet, for I could 
not tell at which hour the sefiora and the master would 
arrive.” 

Dolores discovered that she was hungry, and, still 
leaning on Anita’s arm, went out into the hall, to find 
Don Pedro seated at the table set in the center of the 
big apartment. 

“You must pardon my failure to wait for you, 
Dolores,” he said, looking up with a smile. “I have 
to start for Seville almost immediately, and may not 
be back for a day or two. I hope you will not feel 
lonely in my absence.” 

“T shall probably manage to exist,” responded 
Dolores coldly, and turned her attention to her 
plate. 

She did not even respond to Don Pedro’s “au revoir” 
as he went out a few minutes later, and she congratu- 
lated herself on being so quickly and unexpectedly left 
alone. 

“The sefiora would like to rest?’ aueried Anita, 
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when Dolores had finished her meal. “I have set out 
a long chair in the shade in the garden, and presently 
I shall bring the Sefiora the English tea which I know 
how to make.” 

She helped Dolores out to the garden, which was 
gay with flowers, and settled her comfortably in a long 
deck chair. The garden was a thing of beauty and 
a haven of peace. Bees droned from flower to flower, 
and birds twittered and sung in the bushes. Lying 
with her head pillowed on cushions and looking up 
through the branches at the blue sky, Dolores felt 
more at peace with herself and the world than she had 
done for many days. The peace and beauty of her 
surroundings soothed her troubled heart and calmed 
her rebellious spirit. 

After a time she drifted into sleep, a light sleep in 
which she dreamed pleasant dreams and from which 
she woke, refreshed and feeling almost happy, to find 
that Maria had arrived, vigorous as ever, and was 
desirous of knowing if the sefiora would like to dress 
for dinner, and if Anita had performed her duties 
satisfactorily. 

“The sefiora will be happy here in the House of 
Dreams,” Maria remarked. “It is a place made for 
happiness, the master says, and I believe it.” 

“Why is it called the ‘House of Dreams?” asked 
Dolores idly. 

“Tt was a fancy of the master’s,” answered Maria, 
with a smile and a shrug. “He says it is here he 
dreams dreams which come true. It is here, perhaps, 
that he dreamed of you, sefiora. Have you seen what 
jis graven on the stone above the door? It is in a 
foreign language—English, perhaps, but the sefiora 
may be able to read it.” 

. She pointed to a stone above the doorway which 
led from the garden to the house, a stone which had 
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evidently been let into the wall long after the house 
was built, and Dolores read the inscription :— 
I’d not give room for an Emperor, 
I’d hold my road for a king; 
To the Triple Crown I’d not bow down— 
But this is a different thing! 
I’ll not fight with the Powers of Air— 
Sentries pass him through, 
Drawbridge let fall, he’s the Lord of us all— 
The Dreamer whose dream came true. 

“The Dreamer Whose Dream Came True.”—Dolores 
said the words to herself—and wondered anew. 

What manner of man actually was this Spanish bull- 
fighter who behaved on occasion like a lustful savage, 
who defied all laws, yet called his residence by the 
poetic name of ‘‘The House of Dreams,” had lines from 
Kipling inscribed on the wall, and had evidently an 
appreciation of art. 

Would she ever be able to fathom the depths of his 
nature? Was he veritably “The Dreamer Whose 
Dream Came True,” or just a man whose whole aim 
in life was to satisfy his sensual desires? And did all 
his dreams come true? 

Dolores walked about the house after dinner in a 
sort of wonderment, looking at the old masters on the 
walls, the tapestries, the Persian rugs, vainly trying 
to find an answer to her own questions. 

She slept soundly that night, and next day she again 
found herself wondering if there was some queer in- 
fluence pervading the “House of Dreams” which con- 
duced to contentment and well-being. She was aston- 
ished to find that the fierce resentment against her 
fate had died down, and that she no longer craved to 
escape. She was satisfied to lounge about in the gar- 
den or the hall, apathetic as if she were under the in- 
fluence of a drug. But always she carried Gomez’s 
dagger in the bosom of her dress by day, and by night 
slept with the weapon under her pillow. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE DAGGER 


DOLORES came back to life, as it were, and to the stern 
realities of life, on the evening of the fourth day after 
her arrival at the House of Dreams when Don Pedro 
returned. No message had come from him during the 
period of his absence, and he came back as suddenly as 
he had left, just as Dolores was dressing for dinner. 

At the mere sound of his deep, mellow voice Dolores 
felt her heart beat faster. Gone was her apathy, and 
she was suddenly conscious of a sensation which was 
not wholly fear. She found she was trembling as, 
when she had completed her toilet, she hid the dagger, 
as usual, in her bosom, and she controlled herself with 
an effort, nerving herself to face Don Pedro with an 
assumption of indifference. 

The thrill of excitement had brought a flush to her 
cheeks, and she was looking her loveliest when she 
walked out into the hall. 

Don Pedro came forward eagerly as she appeared, 
his hands outstretched. He had, apparently, com- 
pletely recovered from his injuries; gone was his 
pallor, and the healthy color had returned to his 
bronzed, handsome face. He was in evening dress, 
and seemed to be in high spirits. 

“Dolores mia, it is good to be with you again!’ he 
exclaimed, seizing Dolores’ hands impulsively and rais- 
ing them to his lips. “You are better, I can see that. 
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‘The roses have come back to your cheeks, and the 
sparkle to your eyes. The House of Dreams has 
wrought the miracle!’ 

“Thank you, I am much better,” answered Dolores 
formally and stiffly, hastily withdrawing her hands 
from his clasp. “It has been good to be alone.” 

The smile died out of Don Pedro’s eyes. . . 

Dinner was served, and Don Pedro began to talk 
in the conversational style of a Society man. He had 
spent a few days in Seville, he explained, transacting 
business and undergoing treatment for his dislocated 
shoulder, which was now almost better. 

“Everyone is excited about an encounter which has 
taken place in the wilds of the Sierra Monera between 
the Civil Guard and the bandoleros formerly led by 
the notorious José Campos,” he went on to say, as if 
the matter was quite impersonal. “The stronghold of 
the bandits in the mountains was completely sur- 
rounded, and the whole band has been exterminated. 
Only two of the scoundrels were taken alive, and José 
Campos, who had been wounded, met his death by fall: 
ing over a precipice while attempting to escape. You 
need have no fear of again falling into the hands of 
brigands, Dolores.” 

He paused with a quizzical glance, but Dolcres made 
no comment. 

“Incidentally, discussion is rife about the fate of 
Miss Annesley,” resumed Don Pedro. “It appears 
that the sefiorita did fall into the hands of the bando- 
lero, and that her relatives paid ransom for her, but 
one of the surviving brigands asserts that the poor 
young lady was killed by a fall of rock while she was 
attempting to escape through a tunnel in the mouh- 
tains. The mystery of her fate may never be cleared 
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part in the mysterious business?” inquired Dolores 
with irony. 

“Oh, yes, I assure you I have come out of the affair 
with flying colors,” responded Don Pedro laughingly, 
and with a hint of mockery. “The commandant of the 
Civil Guard thanked me personally for supplying in- 
formation which enabled his men to locate Campos and 
his gang. Polite questions were asked about a charm- 
ing lady who had been seen in my company, but 
naturally I declined to disclose the identity of the 
sefiorita, and the commandant smiled and wagged his 
head. He seems to regard me as a sort of knight 
errant anxious to rescue maidens in distress. Did I 
not spend days in search of Miss Annesley when first 
she was lost?” 

His laughter and bantering tone angered Dolores. 
She clenched her hands and flashed a resentful glance 
at him across the table. 

Dinner was over at last, coffee was served, and Maria 
and Anita, having cleared the table and left everything 
in order, left the house for their own quarters, which 
were situated some little distance away. 

Dolores tried to keep calm, but her agitation in- 
creased when she found herself alone with Don Pedro. 
Once again the memory of her first night in the house 
came back to her. 

She had seated herself near the fireplace. Don 
Pedro, after walking to the door with the servants, 
sauntered across the hall and took up a position on 
the hearthrug, where he stood looking down at her. 
He stood silent for a minute, and Dolores found her- 
self afraid to meet his eyes. She was inwardly in a 
quiver, and her hand was at her breast touching the 
dagger. 

“Well, Dolores mia, have you found the meaning 
of love in my absence?” asked Don Pedro in a low 
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voice, breaking the silence at last. “Has the House 
of Dreams worked the miracle?” 

“My feelings are unchanged,” answered Dolores, 
trying to speak steadily and forcing herself to look at 
him. “TI hate you.” 

“That is promising,” retorted Don Pedro lightly. 
“Tt shows, at least, that you are not indifferent. Next 
to loving me, I would prefer you to hate me. I have 
known love to turn to hate, so it may be that hate can 
be transformed to love. You are unusually attrac- 
tive to-night, my Dolores. Come and kiss me.” 

“T won’t! I won’t!” stormed Dolores, springing to 
her feet in a sort of — “If you dare to attempt 
to touch me—” 

Her hand was at her bosom and her fingers had 
closed on the hilt of the dagger. 

“Well? If I dare—what then?” queried Don Pedro, 
as she paused. ‘“‘You will kiss me to-night. I am go- 
ing to kiss you now, conquer you with kisses until you 
lie quivering in my arms with your heart fluttering 
against my breast like the heart of a bird fluttering 
in the hand. How can you prevent it, Dolores mia?’ 

His hands went out towards Dolores as he said the 
last words, and in a gust of fear and desperation 
Dolores snatched the dagger from her bosom and 
struck at him fiercely. Instinctively he sprang back, 
and the point of the knife intended for his heart merely 
tore the silken lapel of his dress-coat. 

Next instant, before Dolores could strike again or 
recover herself, his hand seized her wrist in a grip like 
a vice, a grip so powerful that she cried out in agony 
and dropped the dagger, which Don Pedro instantly 
snatched up. 

Don Pedro’s face was grey, his eyes were blazing like 
live coal, and his lips were set in a thin, hard line. 
With a quick movement he thrust Dolores backwards 
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onto a couch and put the point of the dagger to her 
bare bosom. 

“A Spanish trick!” he exclaimed in steely tones. 
“Usually the knife is used against a faithless lover, 
and I have not been faithless. You complained on the 
night before we left El Castillo Moro that I had not 
killed you. Do you want to die now?” 

“Kill me!” gasped Dolores in an agony. “I’d rather 
die than give myself to you again.” 

Don Pedro laughed harshly, and released her se 
suddenly that she fell back limply on to the couch. 

“That being the case, it will be a better punishment 
to allow you to live,” he said, and flung the dagger 
into the back of the fire. 

He stood glowering at Dolores, who cowered quiver- 
ing on the couch, gasping for breath and nursing her 
wrist, the bones of which felt as if they had been 
crushed in Don Pedro’s iron grip. 

“T am intrigued,” resumed Don Pedro ironically, his 
lips curling in a sardonic smile. “I knew you had 
courage, but I hardly gave you credit for having cour- 
age enough to attempt to murder me. Life becomes 
exciting, and from now forward it will be still more 
exciting. Come and kiss me and beg forgiveness.” 

“No! no!” cried Dolores hysterically. 

“Do as I tell you,” thundered Don Pedro. “Get up 
and come here at once.” 

His tone and glance struck terror into Dolores’ very 
soul. She wanted to defy him, to struggle against 
him, but her courage had deserted her. She found 
herself on her feet, moving towards him. 

“Don Pedro, please—please—” she stammered. 

“Please forgive you? Is that what you are trying 
to say?” asked Don Pedro. “Say it!” 

He gripped Dolores by the shoulders as he spoke, 
compelling her to look into his blazing eyes. 
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“Oh, let me go!” panted Dolores, struggling feebly. 
“You drove me to it.” 

“Do as you are ordered,”’ commanded Don Pedro, his 
grip tightening on Dolores’ bare shoulders. “Say that 
you are sorry.” 

“I—I am sorry!” cried Dolores, with a breathless 
scream of pain and terror. 

“Down on your knees and ask forgiveness,” Don 
Pedro ordered, and forced her down on to the rug 
on which he stood. 

She was kneeling before him, sobbing and trembling. 
All the strength had gone out of her. Her courage 
had deserted her completely, and her proud spirit was 
broken at last. Her one desire was to appease Don 
Pedro. 

“Forgive me! Forgive me!” she gasped out. 

Don Pedro’s manner changed and he laughed harshly 
and exultantly. 

“Get up,” he said, and raised Dolores to her feet. 
“You may kiss me now.” 

Dolores’ senses were reeling, but something impelled 
her to obey. She flung her arms round his neck and 
kissed him, then burst into a passion of sobbing, 
throwing herself down on the floor and burying her 
face in her hands. 

Don Pedro stood looking down at her in silence, his 
lean face inscrutable. Presently, as the storm of 
hysterical sobbing spent itself, he stooped down, picked 
Dolores up in his arms as if she was a child, and laid 
her down among the cushions still without a word. 
Next he crossed the hall to a sideboard, returning with 
a_glass in his hand. 

“Drink this,” he ordered quietly, and held the glass 
to Dolores’ quivering lips. 

QObediently Dolores swallowed the strong cordial, 
which revived her almost immediately. She sat up, 
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still trembling and breathing unsteadily, and dabbed 
her eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Better go and bathe your face and remove the 
traces of tears,’ said Don Pedro, setting down the 
glass and lighting a cigarette. “Hysteria always bores 
me. Compose yourself, then we can talk.” 

Dolores hurried out without a word, laved her face 
in cold water, and dabbed her temples with eau-de- 
Cologne. Her brain was still in a turmoil as she went 
back into the hall, to find Don Pedro pacing to and fro. 

He shot a glance at her, and motioned her towards 
a seat. 

“Take a cigarette,” he said. “It may soothe your 
nerves.” 

Dolores complied trembling, and sat down. The 
calmness that often follows an emotional storm came 
to her as she smoked, and she cast occasional half- 
furtive glances at Don Pedro, who was standing, 
seemingly lost in thought, by the fireplace. She found 
herself wishing he would speak—found the silence un- 
bearable. 

Suddenly he raised his head, looked at her intently, 
then crossed the room and seated himself beside her. 

“You said I would never conquer you, Dolores,” he 
exclaimed tauntingly. “Have I conquered you? You 
have grovelled at my feet and begged forgiveness. 
You have kissed me. Have I conquered you?” 

Dolores nodded her head dumbly, and she saw his 
expression change instantly. | 

“Does that mean that you have at last learned the 
meaning of love?” he asked softly, and took her hands 
in hisown. “Does it mean that since trying to murder 
me you have discovered that you love me?” 

“No, no, but—but I can’t go on fighting against 
you,” answered Dolores tremulously. 

“Am I, then, incapable of inspiring love?” Don 
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Pedro persisted. ‘Can I not fire you with the flame 
of my own passion? Let us see! I promised to con- 
quer you with kisses, and although I have conquered 
you in another way, I keep my promises ee 

His arms went round Dolores as he spoke, and he 
bent over her, pressing burning kisses on her lips, her 
neck and her breast. Dolores lay passive in his 
oi 

She knew that, in spite of what had happened, Don 
Pedro was aflame with desire, but his burning, passion- 
ate kisses sent no thrill through her numbed heart. 

“Let me go,” she panted at last. “I am suffocating.” 

Don Pedro released her. His face was slightly 
flushed now and he was breathing quickly. 

“Have I fired you with love and longing now, 
Dolores?” he asked hoarsely. 

Dolores met his glowing eyes piteously and shook 
her head. 

“No?” exclaimed Don Pedro, after regarding her 
for a few moments in tense silence. “Since I cannot 
inspire passion in you—passion other than the desire 
to kill me—perhaps I were better dead.” 

He rose abruptly, went to a bureau, opened a drawer, 
and Dolores started as she saw that he had taken out 
an automatic pistol. 

“What are you going to do?” she gasped. 

“A knife is a clumsy weapon, but you can be sure 
that this will kill,”’ answered Don Pedro, with a 
twisted smile. “Take it, and satisfy your desire to 
kill me.” 

He held out the pistol to Dolores, but she shrank 
back, shaking her head again. 

“No, no, I could not kill you in cold blood,” she 
stammered. 

“Ig your blood not always cold?” exclaimed Don 
Pedro tauntingly, still holding out the pistol. ‘Does 
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it ever run hot in your veins? You are a woman made 
for love, a woman who can stir a man’s passions; but 
you, yourself, seem to have no more passion than a 
fish. Have you even lost the passion for killing?” 

He held out the pistol to Dolores, but she shrank 
back, shaking her head again. 

“No ...no...” she stammered. “I don’t want 
to kill you now, but—oh, you will drive me mad!” 

With a shrug of his big shoulders Don Pedro turned, 
and flung the pistol away. 

“Get a cloak,” he resumed abruptly. “I will order 
the car and drive you back to El Castillo de la Cerda 
and deliver you to your friends.” 

Dolores started to her feet. 

“You mean that?” she asked breathlessly. 

“You are free to go if you wish,’ Don Pedro an- 
swered. ‘Now that you have admitted yourself con- 
quered, I can let you go.” 

Dolores looked at him dazedly, then dropped back 
on to the couch with a moan. 

“T cannot go back,” she said, with a despairing ges- 
ture. “You have made that impossible.” 

“T offered you my love, and you spurned it, Dolores,” 
said Don Pedro, after a pause. “I offered you mar- 
riage and you declined. I offered you my life, and 
you refused to take it, and now you refuse liberty. 
Why?” 

Dolores gave no answer. 

“Because you love me,” said Don Pedro softly. 
Then, after a pause, he continued: “It intrigues me 
to believe that it is because you do love me that you 
have refused to go back to Seville. At any rate, you 
have made your choice. You will remember that the 
first thing expected of a mistress is that she should 
be charming and exercise her arts of fascinating her 
master.” 
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He was again the smiling, mocking Don Pedro who 
had driven Dolores almost to frenzy, and she wondered 
apathetically why his mockery did not rouse her to 
fierce resentment now. 

Her master! Yes, she had acknowledged it. Some- 
thing had happened to her, something she could not 
explain or define. She could not explain even to her- 
self why she had refused liberty. 

“Come, mistress mine,” resumed Don Pedro, and 
held out his arms invitingly. 

“Please ”? began Dolores, and stopped. As if in 
a dream she rose and surrendered herself to him, felt 
herself crushed against his breast and his lips kissing 
her white shoulders again. Unresisting, she went 
(0 2 

She was still in apathetic mood next day. Life had 
ceased to interest her, and she had resigned herself to 
her fate. She wandered listlessly about the house 
and the garden. 

Don Pedro’s manner had changed. He seemed to 
be pre-occupied, and ignored her. Dolores began to 
wonder, as the days passed, if she had ceased to in- 
terest him, and, strange to say, the thought piqued 
Mev. se 

Since the night when she confessed herself con- 
quered, Don Pedro had occupied a separate room, had 
been frequently away from’ the House of Dreams for 
days together, and when he was at home talked to her 
only at meals. 

“Am I to be kept a prisoner here for ever?’ Dolores 
demanded one evening, after another day of loneliness. 
“It is driving me mad!’ 

Don Pedro looked at her keenly. 

“T had hoped you would find your heart in the House 
of Dreams, Dolores,” he responded. “I wonder if you 
have done so?” 
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“TI am bored to death,” said Dolores, ignoring the 
question. “I have no one to talk to except Maria and 
Anita.” 

“After to-morrow, all that will be changed,” an- 
swered Don Pedro. “I was about to tell you that I 
am going on tour, and have decided to take you with 
me. You will travel as my wife, and forget that you 
were ever Dolores Annesley. Does the prospect please 
you?” 

“Anything will be better than this,” said Dolores, 
‘without meeting his eyes. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Pan 1 LOVED iM ok, 


Lona before it was time to get up next morning, 
Dolores heard sounds of activity in the House of 
Dreams. Extra servants appeared as if by magic, and 
went off laden with trunks and baggage. Maria 
brought in the breakfast tray, then at once began to 
pack Dolores’ clothes. 

“Alas! No, sefiora, I am not coming with you,” 
she said, in response to a question. “I am, perhaps, 
growing too old for travel, but Anita will attend you. 
The master has given his orders. I am to attend to 
the House of Dreams in your absence, and have it in 
readiness for your return at any time.” 

Part of Dolores’ wardrobe, Maria explained, had 
already left in charge of Anita early in the morning, 
and the rest would follow in charge of other servants. 
The master had arranged everything. Was he not 
wonderful? What a happiness it would be to travel 
through sunny Spain with such a man as the master! 
Ah! The sefiora was to be envied! 

Don Pedro, apparently in high spirits, was standing 
in the open doorway of the hall, smoking a cigarette 
and humming a tune, when Dolores, dressed for her 
journey, went from her room at last. He turned to 
greet her with a smile. 

“Good morning, mi querida,” he called gaily. “I 
hope you are quite ready to start? The cars are 
waiting.” 
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“I am quite ready,” Dolores answered, and found 
herself marvelling that she should be setting out on 
a journey with him to an unknown destination with 
feelings that amounted almost to pleasure. “May I 
ask where we are going?” she added. 

“First to Granada, where I am engaged to appear 
at a corrida, then we go up to Valencia,” Don Pedro 
responded. “Afterwards we journey to Madrid for 
the big corrida at which many bulls will be killed, and 
from thence we go north, across the Plain of Arragon, 
to Saragossa. That is the first part of my programme, 
but—can a matador be sure of keeping his every en- 
gagement? A slip, an error of judgment, a faulty 
stroke or the delay of a fraction of a second, and it is 
he, and not the bull, who dies.” 

“Heaven preserve you, senor!” cried Maria fer- 
vently. “To talk of misfortune is unlucky and stirs 
up the evil spirits. Heaven preserve you and the 
sefiora and bring you back safely to the House of 
Dreams.” 

“Thank you, Maria,” said Don Pedro smilingly, and 
shook the old housekeeper by the hand. “I will re- 
member not to stir up the evil spirits. May Heaven 
preserve you, too.” 

“Good-bye, Maria, and thank you,” Dolores added, 
taking Maria’s hand in turn—and discovered that, 
after all, she was a little sorry to leave the House of 
Dreams, and that the sight of Maria in tears had 
brought a lump to her throat. 

It was utterly absurd, she told herself, to feel the 
slightest regret at leaving such a place of tragic 
memories. 

“T regret that my House of Dreams has not cast its 
spell on you, Dolores,” remarked Don Pedro, with a 
backward glance as he crossed the clearing and took 
the path through the trees towards the garage. “The 
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time may come when you will long to return to it and 
dream your dreams.” 

Dolores merely shrugged her shoulders and made no 
response. She would not admit even to herself that 
the house had cast some spell upon her. She was at 
a loss to understand the change that had taken place 
in her feelings. 

The big limousine was in readiness, and Don Pedro, 
still with a smile on his lips, handed Dolores into it 
courteously, nodded to the chauffeur, and took his © 
place by her side. 

“We shall pass through the outskirts of Seville,” he 
said, as the car slid forward. ‘Perhaps you may pre- 
fer to wear a veil for the first part of the journey. The 
gossips have been whispering, I hear, that I have a 
new mistress, and it might not be advisable to let it 
be known that the new mistress is the Senorita Annes- 
ley.” 

“A new mistress!” The words stung Dolores to 
active resentment for the first time for days. 

“Why should I disguise myself?” she demanded. 

“My dear Dolores, the question seems unnecessary,” 
Don Pedro answered with a shrug. “Remember you 
are now supposed to be dead, killed while trying to 
escape from the bandolero. Think of the sensation it. 
would cause if it were discovered that you are still 
very much alive and the mistress of Don Pedro— 
otherwise Pedro José Fernandez, the matador! Imagine 
the scandal if I am called upon to explain, and am 
forced to say that you have been living under my pro- 
tection since the first night you were missing, with 
the exception of a couple of days when you were in 
the hands of the bandits. It would be embarrassing— 
but more embarrassing for you than for me, I fancy.” 

Dolores face went crimson as she listened. She 
was furious, and inwardly she cursed her own helpless- 
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ness as she was forced to admit to herself the truth 
of what Don Pedro said. She could not hope that her 
story would be believed, and to go through Seville, 
where she might be recognized, without any disguise 
would seem almost as if she was flaunting herself as 
the mistress of Don Pedro and glorying in her dishonor. 

‘Have you not humiliated me enough!” she ex- 
claimed passionately, as she snatched a veil and put 
it on. “Are you going to take every opportunity of 
insulting me and reminding me of what I am now— 
of what you have made me?” 

“My dear Dolores, you do me an injustice,” drawled 
Don Pedro. ‘Need I remind you that you are here 
of your own free will? I offered you your freedom, 
and you declined to accept it, preferring to remain 
with me.” 

Dolores grit her teeth and clenched her hands in 
mortification and impotent rage. 

“Do you intend to tell the world that, and flaunt 
me through Spain as your ‘new mistress’ and your 
latest conquest?” she cried. 

“T explained last night that you would travel as my 
wife, and forget that you were ever Dolores Annesley,” 
Don Pedro replied calmly. ‘You are the Sefiora Bar- 
rego from now onward. I am travelling, as it were, 
incognito as Don Pedro Barrego, and shall be Pedro 
Fernandez only when I am in my professional garb 
as a matador. The arrangement should save you in- 
convenience and embarrassment, even if it makes you 
feel you belong to two men.” 

Dolores bit her lips in vexation, and turned from him 
angrily to glare out of the window of the car. “Sefiora 
Barrego.” A wife in name only, and that name an 
assumed one! Oh, it was maddening and humiliating! 
Surely she was tasting the very dregs of degradation. 

There followed a long silence as the car sped down 
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the mountain road, and at length Dolores turned her 
head to glance again at Don Pedro. He was sitting 
with his arms folded and his chin sunk on his chest, 
apparently in deep thought. 

“Why do you call yourself ‘Barrego’?” inquired 
Dolores. ‘“Barrego is the name of a noble family.” 

“Perhaps I am noble,” Don Pedro answered. “How 
do you know that I am not a Barrego? Would you 
prefer me to adopt an English name?” 

Dolores believed he was making mock of her again, 
and shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

“Does your mistress generally travel with you as 
the ‘Sefiora Barrego’?’’ she asked. 

“No, this is the first occasion on which I have per- 
mitted it,” replied Don Pedro coolly. ‘You should 
feel yourself honored.” 

“Honored!”? Dolores repeated the word with such 
scorn in her voice that he winced; but next moment he 
was smiling again. 

“There was a romance in the Barrego family once,” 
he drawled, after a pause, and proceeded to roll him- 
self a cigarette. “A beautiful young daughter of the 
house disappeared, and it was said that she had eloped 
with a toreador, a handsome and mysterious individual. 
Her family disowned her, and she was never heard of 
again. Some say that she killed herself, but others 
say that she died of grief when her lover deserted her. 
The affair was hushed up as far as possible at the time, 
of course. You know what the old Spanish aristocracy 
think of a girl of noble birth who runs away with a 
toreador—even if her lover marries her afterwards.” 

His face was inscrutable as he lit his cigarette, and 
his smile had faded. Dolores found herself baffled 
again, but she could not bring herself to ask what the 
significance of the story was. She wondered if it was 
with him that the Sefiorita Barrego had eloped. Had 
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he, perhaps, taken possession of the girl by force, as 
he had done in her own case, and taken such pride in 
his conquest that he had adopted the name of “Bar- 
rego’? 

Had he deserted the girl and left her to die? Had 
the Sefiorita Barrego also at one time been the prisoner 
ef Don Pedro? 

“Am I only one of a succession of mistresses?” 
wondered Dolores. “Will he cast me off when he has 
tired of me, and leave me to hide my shame as best 
T can?” | 

The thought threw her inwardly into a panic. But 
why should she be panic-stricken at the idea of being 
cast off by Don Pedro? 

“T must have been crazy to refuse to accept my 
liberty,’”’ she told herself. ‘Now I have placed myself 
in a worse position than ever.” 

“The romantic story of the Senorita Barrego seems 
to have distressed you, Dolores,” remarked Don Pedro, 
with a note of inquiry in his voice. “You are reflect- 
ing, perhaps, that it is similar to your own romance, 
but that is not the case. The sefiorita loved the man 
with whom she went off, whereas you se 

He paused significantly, spreading out his hands 
and looking challengingly at Dolores. 

“What became of. her?” asked Dolores, curiosity 
and anxiety overcoming her reluctance to ask for ex- 
planations. 

“She died of a broken heart,’”’ answered Don Pedro. 

To Dolores it seemed there was sadness in his voice, 
and again she was puzzled. Was he suffering the pangs 
of remorse, or making mock of her in a new way by 
hinting of the fate that might befall her? 

“She was an Andalusian and very beautiful,” re- 
sumed Don Pedro, gazing out of the window. “She 
had blue eyes—blue as the summer sea—not violet- 
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blue like your own—and she was fair. The Anda- 
lusian women are the most beautiful in all Spain. You 
will agree. Your mother was an Andalusian, and you 
must have inherited her beauty. I wonder what man- 
ner of man your father was?” 

His glance wandered back to Dolores again. 

“My father was tall and handsome, and what you 
would call, I suppose, ‘very English’ in appearance,’ 
she answered, still wondering perplexedly what was 
in his mind, and why he had asked the question. “He 
was killed in the hunting field when I was only a child, 
but I remember him well, and I have portraits of him 
at home.” 

“At home,” repeated Don Pedro reflectively. “I 
have said that a man’s home is where his heart is: 
I wonder where the home of a woman is if she has no 
heart?” 

“T meant at my home in England,” said Dolores 
stiffly. 

“Where is your home now, Dolores?” queried Don 
Pedro, smiling again and looking at her challengingly. 

Dolores did not answer. She was fully convinced 
he was taking delight in tormenting her and reminding 
her of her position, antl she pouted and sulked, wishing 
that she could retaliate by saying something which 
would annoy him. 

She kept silence. The car had reached the plain and 
the main road now, and was nearing the outskirts of 
the city of Seville. Other cars passed, and in one or 
two Dolores recognized people she had met at different 
times, and was glad she was wearing a veil. Once, 
when the car was travelling at a slow pace behind 
some market carts, Don Pedro was recognized, hailed 
as Pedro Fernandez, and cheered, for in Spain rich 
and poor alike pay homage to the successful matador. 

It was high summer and the country was lovely. 
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Andalusia is perhaps the most fertile and most beauti- 
ful district of all Spain, but after her stay among the 
hills Dolores felt the heat oppressive, and frequently 
had to use the fan with which Maria had thoughtfully 
provided her. 

At noon the car halted at an hotel in a small town, 
where luncheon was in readiness. Don Pedro was 
welcomed like a prince. Landlord and servants alike 
seemed proud and anxious to do him service. 

She marvelled at it all, and looked with something 
akin to wonderment at Don Pedro, smilingly accepting 
the homage as if it were his due with something almost 
regal in his manner. What magnetic quality did this 
man possess that compelled such admiration and obed- 
ience?”’ 

After luncheon and a siesta the journey was re- 
sumed, and in spite of her troubled state of mind 
Dolores could not help feeling interested. The scenery 
was magnificent. In the distance rose the Sierra 
Nevada, with Mulley Hassan, king of the mountains of 
Spain, towering high above all. The people, too, were 
interesting, and wore picturesque costumes. Many of 
them were fair-haired and fair-skinned, quite different 
from the usual Spanish type, while others again were 
exceptionally swarthy. Often the car passed bands 
of gypsies, the men looking like stage brigands, the 
women clad in dresses which one would expect to see 
only in a circus. 

It was late in the afternoon when the ancient city 
of Granada, with its many relics of the days when the 
Moors were masters of Spain, was reached. The car 
stopped before a green-shuttered house in the fashion- 
able quarter. 

Anita herself welcomed her young mistress smile 
ingly, and chattered cheerfully to Dolores as the latter 
washed and changed. She had not travelled before, 
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and to her the journey had been a great adventure, 
and everything she had seen seemed marvellous. 

“Ah, sefiora, if Juan were only here how happy I 
should be!” she exclaimed. 

“Juan?” queried Dolores. 

“Juan is my sweetheart, sefiora,” explained Anita 
blushingly. ‘He, too, is in the service of the master, 
and we are going to be married next year. Then I 
shall hope to be as happy as the sefiora, although my 
Juan is not a wonderful man like the master.” 

Dolores flashed a glance at Anita, and recognized 
that the maid was quite sincere and did not realize 
the irony of her words. 

“T hope you will be happier than I, Anita,” she said 
quietly. 

“Ah, sefiora, how could that be possible?” exclaimed 
Anita laughingly. ‘Now I will go and make the Eng- 
lish tea for the master and the sefiora.” 

Dolores went down to the drawing-room to find Don 
Pedro awaiting her. 

“T hope you will be comfortable here, Dolores,” he 
said. “It is an old-fashioned place, but the best I 
could rent at short notice. I have engaged rooms for 
myself at the chief hotel.” 

“So you are not going to stay here?” exclaimed 
Dolores involuntarily, taken by surprise. 

“Do you wish me to stay, Dolores?” asked Don 
Pedro quickly, taking her hands and drawing her close 
to him. ‘Are you disappointed that I am leaving you?” 

Dolores’ heart seemed to contract. She did not 
know how to answer. The thought that flashed 
through her mind was that he had tired of her, and 
meant to leave her—to desert her here in a strange 
city as he had probably deserted other women before 
—as he had deserted the Sefiorita Barrego. 

“You do not answer,” he continued, putting his arms 
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around her and kissing her on the lips. “How long 
will it be, Dolores, before you will tell me that you 
want me always and hunger for my embraces?” 

Dolores felt the hot color flaming in her cheeks as 
he looked straight into her eyes. She was again con- 
scious of some new and strange influence at work 
within her. It was the first time for days that he had 
even kissed her, and his caress reassured her and dis- 
pelled her fears. She wondered why she did not resent 
his embrace, and impulsively freed herself from his 
arms. 

“Never, I think,” she exclaimed breathlessly, feeling 
that pride demanded the answer. ‘“‘But—but I don’t 
understand why you are going to the hotel. Have I 
again exchanged one prison for another?” 

“My dear Dolores, let me assure you that the Sefiora 
Barrego is quite at liberty to do exactly as any other 
Spanish lady may do,” responded Don Pedro. “This 
house is yours for the nonce and you are your own 
mistress. I, for a few days, shall be leading a double 
life.” 

He laughed, looking at Dolores quizzically as he said 
the last words, and she wrinkled her brows in per- 
plexity. 

“A double life?” she queried. 

“Does the expression shock and alarm you?” laughed 
Don Pedro. “Does the idea of me in the arms of an- 
other girl rouse your jealousy and infuriate you?” 
He paused expectantly, but Dolores assumed an ex- 
pression of indifference and made no response. ‘You 
have no cause for alarm,” he resumed. “Here I am 
Don Pedro Barrego: at the hotel I am Pedro José Fer- 
nandez, the famous matador. A matador on the eve of 
professional engagements cannot afford to devote him- 
self to his mistress, but you shall not be altogether neg- 
lected. I will call for you to-night. Au revoir!” 
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He bowed with exaggerated courtesy and took his 
departure, leaving Dolores more unsettled in mind 
than ever, and unable to decide whether she was 
disappointed or relieved. Had he arranged for a 
“double life’”—as he called it—out of consideration for 
her feelings, or merely for his own convenience and 
to avoid awkward questions, she wondered, as she 
drank the tea Anita brought to her. Again she could 
not answer the problem she propounded. 

She explored the house, which was a stately, old- 
fashioned mansion, full of curios and evidently the 
property of some Spanish grandee. The servants, 
mostly middle-aged, greeted her gravely and respect- 
fully as she passed them in the corridors, and Dolores 
recognized that to them, at least, La Sefiora Barrego 
was a great lady and not the unwilling mistress of a 
bull-fighter. 

She found, too, that Don Pedro, as usual, seemed to 
have thought of everything. All the things to which 
she had become accustomed at the House of Dreams 
were set out on her dressing-table. There were vases 
of her favorite flowers on the tables and in the windows, 
and boxes of her favorite sweets and cigarettes had 
been provided. 

“Tf I loved him I should think him the most perfect 
of lovers,” thought Dolores, and was astonished to find 
she was blushing. She tried to analyze her own emo- 
tions, but found herself as baffled as she was by the 
personality of Don Pedro. 

Anita disturbed her refiections by the announcement 
that dinner would be served at the sefiora’s conven- 
jence. 

“The sefiora will wish to change again, of course, 
as she is going out with the master after dinner,” she 
said, and proceeded to lay out the conventional dress 
of a young married Spanish lady. 
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Dolores frowned in annoyance. It was galling that 
Don Pedro had told a servant of his wishes without 
making any mention of them to her, and she was 
tempted to announce that she had no intention of going 
out. But she feared Don Pedro’s displeasure and 
awkward questions from the maid. 

She dined alone in the stately dining-room. .. « 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
IN THE ARENA 


Tr was late in the evening when Don Pedro called for 
her, just when Dolores was beginning to feel bored and 
lonely. 

“The Spanish dress becomes you, Dolores,” he com- 
mented regarding her critically. “Let us go for a 
walk. A stroll in the cool of the evening will refresh 
you after your journey and the heat of the day.” 

Dolores assented readily enough, arranged her man- 
tilla, and they left the house together. It was strange 
to her to be walking with Don Pedro through the 
streets of a city, with her hand through his arm as 
if they were indeed lovers or man and wife—strange to 
be mingling again with a crowd of well-dressed people 
and to feel almost as if she had gone back to her old life. 

She was conscious of a thrill of excitement—almost 
of elation—as she walked along, and she looked at the 
people around her almost with the eager interest of a 
child. To stroll along streets again seemed quite an 
adventure. 

Don Pedro talked quite gaily, telling her of the en- 
thusiastic reception that had been accorded him on his 
arrival at his hotel. There was to be a corrida, at 
which he was to appear, next day but one, and he in- 
tended on the morrow to spend some hours in the gym- 
nasium, in order to be sure that his injured shoulder 
was quite well again. 

“One cannot afford to take risks when one has to 
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face the bull,” he remarked lightly. “Shall we walk 
as far as the Alhambra?” 

They strolled to the Alhambra, that wonderful palace 
of the Moorish kings with its palmlike marble pillars, 
arabesque scrolls, and carving as delicate as lace. In 
the Court of the Lions, where of old men had gathered 
around the alabaster fountain to sing and gossip, the 
men of Granada still gather on a fine night to sing to 
the strumming of guitars until the early hours of the 
morning. 

They have splendid voices, and to listen to the 
singers under the clear-shining stars was for Dolores 
a wonderful experience that stirred her strangely. 
She listened spellbound to lilting songs of the march, 
to songs of honor and laughter, to songs of the fire of 
passion, fierce, full-blooded songs of battle, and to 
songs of love. 

Don Pedro’s voice brought her to herself with a 
start, and she realized that, carried away by the music, 
she had been clinging to his arm tightly with both 
hands. 

“Have you found your heart, Dolores mia?” asked 
Don Pedro in a low voice. 

Dolores caught her breath, and her hands fell from 
his arm at once. She was surprised to find that her 
heart was throbbing wildly. 

“T did not realize what I was doing,” she said breath- 
lessly. “The music affected me—made me forget. 
Shall we go?” 

“As you will,” said Don Pedro, with a shrug, and 
did not quite succeed in keeping a note of disappoint- 
ment out of his voice. 

He was silent during the walk back to the house, and 
paused in the dark portico. 

“Good night, mistress mine,” he said suddenly in a 
low voice, and enfolded Dolores closely in his arms. 
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Dolores could feel his heart beating against her 
breast as his embrace tightened and he found her lips. 
Her own heart was throbbing wildly, and she was con- 
scious again of some new emotion within her. As his 
lips crushed her own she closed her eyes, surrendering 
herself. 

“You do not say ‘good night,’ Dolores,’ whispered 
Don Pedro. “Do you wish me to stay—to remain with 
you here?” 

Dolores could not answer immediately. The spell 
of the music and of his personality were strong upon 
her, and she felt hypnotized. Then, suddenly, came 
remembrance of her fears of the morning, of his story 
of the fate of the Sefiorita Barrego, and recollection 
that she was but the latest of his many mistresses. 

“Please let me go,” she gasped shakily. “You have 
made me your property and if you insist on remaining 
I cannot resist, but I—I prefer to be alone.” 

Don Pedro released her instantly, opened the door, 
and stood aside to allow her to pass into the lighted 
hall. 

“Good night,” he said coldly, and turned away with- 
out another word. 

Dolores was trembling violently when she reached 
her bedroom, and her mind was in a tumult. She was 
afraid—afraid of herself. 

“What madness has possessed me?” she asked her- 
self distractedly. “Has he hypnotized me into want- 
ing him? I wanted him to stay!” 

Her cheeks were burning and she was breathing 
quickly as if she had been running. A knock at the 
door made her start violently, and only with an effort 
did she control herself as Anita entered the room. 

“Ah! I can see the sefiora has enjoyed her walk with 
the master,” exclaimed Anita, with her usual respectful 
curtsey. “The color has come back to your cheeks, 
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sefiora, and your eyes are like stars. Never have I 
seen you look so beautiful as you are to-night.” 

She chattered away as she brushed out Dolores’ 
wonderful red-gold hair. Dolores answered abstract- 
edly and breathed a sigh of relief when she was at 
last alone. For an hour she sat thinking, trying to 
analyze her feelings and emotions. 

“Either he has cast some spell on me or I am going 
mad,” whispered Dolores. ‘He cannot hypnotize me 
into caring for him after what has happened.” 

She tried to review her position calmly and to be 
frank with herself. She found herself obsessed by the 
fear that Don Pedro meant to treat her as he had 
evidently treated the Sefiorita Barrego—to make her 
love him, then cast her off and leave her to die of a 
broken heart. 

“He will never compel me to love him—never, 
never!” she said through set teeth—and the flush of 
shame mounted to her cheeks again as she remembered 
how something had urged her to kiss Don Pedro as he 
had kissed her, and to ask him to stay with her. 

The thought of escape came to her again as she lay 
tossing restlessly in her bed. Surely it would be 
possible to slip away, to lie in hiding until she could 
get funds from England, and then to return to London? 
Possible—yes, but Don Pedro had sworn that if she 
escaped he would follow her to the ends of the earth. 

“Surely there must be some way of escape?” thought 
Dolores distractedly, and wept in sheer weariness and 
vexation. 

She cried herself to sleep, but save that she was a 
trifle pale, she showed no sign of the emotional storm 
through which she had passed when she rose next 
morning. 

“The sefiora will go walking in the town?” queried 
Anita eagerly, as she helped her to dress. “The 
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master said I was to attend the sefiora when she went 
walking or shopping. I am eager to see the shops and 
the grand people of Granada.” 

Dolores hesitated, taken by surprise. For the mo- 
ment she had forgotten that Don Pedro had said she 
was at liberty to do what any other Spanish sefiora 
might do. 

“Yes, I will go shopping, Anita, and you shall come 
with me and see the wonders of Granada,” she said— 
then laughed in a way that caused Anita to stare at 
her in wonderment as she remembered she had not a 
penny in her possession. “We can, at least, look at 
the shops,” she added. “Go and put on your outdoor 
dress.” 

She went slowly downstairs, to be met in the hall 
by the stately butler, who bowed low to her and 
presented an envelope. 

“T am instructed to ask you to accept this trifling 
gift with the compliments of Don Pedro Barrego, 
senora,” he said. 

Dolores concealed her surprise, thanked him, and 
tore open the envelope. It contained notes to the value 
of 1,000 pesetas and no message of any description. 
A few months before the sum would have seemed com- 
paratively trivial to Dolores; now it seemed like a 
fortune. It was more than sufficient to pay her fare 
back to England if she cared to make her escape— 
and it would be an easy matter to give Anita the slip, 
then hasten to the station and take a train for Madrid, 
where she could board the Continental express. 

“Is he only tempting me, or does he feel so sure of 
me that he dares to trust me with money?” wondered 
Dolores. 

She went out in a flutter of excitement, attended by 
Anita, who was even more excited than she, and stared 
at everything. Dolores enjoyed the shops and made 
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some small purchases, but all the time she was debating 

if it would be worth while to make a bid for liberty. 
“I should like to see the Alhambra by daylight, 
Anita,” she said. ‘We will go there now.” 

“I, too, am anxious to see the Alhambra, sefiora,” 
Anita answered. 

They walked through the sunlit streets, past the 
Cathedral, with its swarm of mendicants, and were 
passing along the Calle de los Reyes Catélicos on their 
way towards the Alhambra when Dolores saw a young 
man whom she recognized at first glance. He was a 
distant relation, a member of the de la Cerda family, 
the youth with whom she had flirted idly at the Castillo 
de la Cerda. 

Dolores caught her breath sharply, and her heart 
seemed to miss a beat. Here was her opportunity! 
She knew that young de la Cerda would do anything 
she asked, and she could pledge him to secrecy. The 
way of escape lay open to her now! She saw that the 
youth had recognized her. He halted suddenly as if 
stricken with amazement, then, recovering himself, 
hastened towards her. 

“Dolores! The Sefiorita Dolores!” he gasped out, 
and caught Dolores’ hand in his own. I can’t believe 
it is really you,” he added dazedly. 

Dolores had a swift revulsion of feeling. What 
impelled her to act as she did she could not afterwards 
understand. All she was conscious of was that the 
thought of attempting to explain her position, or ot 
appealing to young de la Cerda suddenly became re- 
pugnant. She snatched her hand away from him. 

“You are mistaken, sefior,” she exclaimed sharp- 
ly 


“But—but surely you are the Sefiorita Annesley?” 
the young man stammered. “You know me—I am 
Eduardo de la Cerda.” 
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“T do not know you,” said Dolores, and at that mo- 
ment Anita intervened. 

She stepped between her mistress and de la Cerda 
and glared at the latter indignantly. 

“How dare you molest the sefiora!”’ she snapped. 
“Be off with you!” 

The young man stepped back abashed and bewildered. 

“Ten thousand apologies, sefiora,’” he blurted out. 
“T mistook you for a relative. The likeness is amazing. 
It is impossible to believe that there can be two such 
beautiful women in the world. May I ask——” 

Dolores did not wait to hear what he wished to ask. 
She hurried on with her head in the air and her cheeks 
burning, telling herself that she was certainly crazy 
to have behaved as she had done. 

She was out of breath when she climbed the steep 
slope to the Alhambra, gloomy of exterior but a blaze 
of gorgeous coloring within. Anita cried out in won- 
der and admiration as they passed from hall to hall, 
but the marvels of the place were lost on Dolores at 
the moment. She realized that she had burnt her 
boats, that the return to her old life was now impos- 
sible. 

Hailing a carriage, she drove home in a more un- 
settled state of mind than ever, cursing herself for a 
fool who had closed the prison gates upon herself and 
rejected freedom. 

“Death seems the only hope of escape—his death or 
mine,” she reflected, sunk in the slough of despond. 

Don Pedro called during the afternoon to find her 
resting in a shady room. 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself,” he said, as Dolores 
made as if to rise. “I merely called to leave you 
tickets for the bull-fight to-morrow. You will be 
present, of course. Anita can attend you.” 

His tone and manner were cool and impersonal. He 
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might, indeed, have been addressing a casual acquaint- 
ance. Dolores was piqued, and adopted the same 
manner. 

“Thanks,” she drawled languidly. “I am not par- 
ticularly interested in bull-fights.” 

“Oh, you must attend,” retorted Don Pedro. “You 
forget you might have the pleasure of seeing me killed.” 

“I had forgotten that,”’ said Dolores. “I shall be 
present to encourage the bull.” 

She could hardly have explained why she was de- 
liberately trying to anger him, nor why she herself 
grew angry when she saw she had failed. Don Pedro 
merely laughed as if she had said something amusing. 

“I trust you are comfortable and have everything 
you require?” he resumed. “You got the pin-money 
I sent you? Is there anything you want?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” answered Dolores coldly. 

“Thrice happy woman who has everything her heart 
desires!’ exclaimed Don Pedro. “I must deny myself 
the enjoyment of your company this evening. A mata- 
dor cannot afford to keep late hours on the eve of a 
corrida. I am told that the local theater is amusing. 
Good afternoon.” 

He sauntered out of the room with a careless nod, 
leaving Dolores hurt and angry—and angry with her- 
self for feeling angry. 

“T hope the bull kills him!” she said viciously between 
set teeth—and the thought was still in her mind when 
she drove, accompanied by Anita, to the Plaza de los 
Toros on the following afternoon, and took her place in 
the box which had been reserved for her. 

A great crowd had assembled, and Dolores almost 
forgot her depression in that stirring scene. The pro- 
cession of toreadors roused her to keen attention, and 
when the bull appeared in the arena the sight of it gave 
her a thrill of excitement. 
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It was a sluggish bull, and it was some time before 
the picadors with their long lances and the banderillero 
with their darts, fireworks, and waving red cloaks 
roused it to real anger. Then it charged, and a 
wretched horse went down, ripped by the bull’s horns, 
the picador leaping for safety in the nick of time. 

“Bah! It is a slow bull, and not worthy of the 
master’s sword!” cried Anita disdainfully. “Ah! 
That is better!’ she added, a few moments later, when 
the bull charged full at another horse, hurling it and 
its rider with a crash against the inner barrier of the 
arena and bespattering the barrier with blood. 

Dolores felt her own excitement increasing as the 
moment drew nearer for the appearance of Don Pedro, 
and her heart leaped when at last he sprang into the 
arena and faced the maddened bull alone. 

The great brute tossed its head and glared at the 
solitary figure of the matador as he advanced towards 
it, sword in one hand, red cloak in the other, then with 
a bellow of rage it lowered its head and charged. Don 
Pedro stepped lightly aside, and laughed as the bull 
thundered past him, and flickering it with his cloak as 
if to show his disdain. 

Again, and yet again he dodged the bull, and the 
great crowd laughed and cheered. Dolores was breath- 
ing quickly and watching him with intent interest. 
It seemed to her that he was taking unnecessary risks, 
and that she might indeed see him killed before her 
eyes. 

“Avenge me, avenge me!”’ she whispered under her 
breath, gripping the ledge in front of her in her excite- 
ment. 

The bull charged again, and this time Don Pedro 
was the smallest fraction of a second late in springing 
aside. One horn of the bull caught the cloak which 
was wound round his left arm, and Don Pedro staggered 
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and dropped his sword. A scream of terror burst 
from the lips of Anita as the bull recovered itself and 
thundered upon her master. 

But quick as lightning Don Pedro recovered his 
sword, and drove the point straight through its heart. 
The bull dropped dead after tottering a few paces. 

A scene of wild enthusiasm followed. It seemed as 
jf the whole audience had gone crazy with excitement. 
Dolores discovered that she was on her feet screaming 
with the rest, and that Anita was gripping her arm and 
yelling “The master! Bravissimo! The master!” 
again and again with tears streaming down her cheeks. 

Don Pedro was smiling and kissing his hand as 
Dolores fell back into her seat and curtly ordered Anita 
to control herself. 

“T was cheering him just as I should have cheered 
any matador who did the same thing,” she told herself. 
“T was not cheering because he was not killed.” 

“Oh, sefiora, but is not the master wonderful?” 
Anita exclaimed sobbingly, subsiding into a seat beside 
her. “He has no equal in all Spain. How proud of 
him you must be!” 

Dolores made no answer, but gazed down at the 
lone figure in his bizarre costume in the arena. He 
looked up in her direction, kissed his finger-tips again, 
and disappeared. Attendants came into the arena, 
dragged away the dead horses, collected the flowers, 
trinkets, and hats which had been thrown in to the 
circle, and the stage was set, as it were, for the second 
bull-fight. 

This time the bull was a fiery brute, full of spirit, 
which gored one of the picadors and injured two of the 
banderilleros. It was the turn of another matador, 
but Don Pedro appeared again, as if to prove that his 
nerve was unshaken, and he slew the bull at its first 
charge—killed it swiftly and cleanly with one fierce 
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thrust of his sword, which broke off at the hilt, so 
terrific was the impact. 

Again there was a scene of frantic enthusiasm, and 
when Dolores was at last able to reach her carriage 
Don Pedro had been carried shoulder-high amid a 
cheering crowd to his hotel. 

Dolores was torn by conflicting emotions. While 
wishing to hate him as the man who had made himseif 
her master she could not help feeling proud of Don 
Pedro and admiring his strength and courage. 

Again she dined alone and spent a dreary evening 
in the great old-fashioned drawing-room, where she 
beguiled the time by playing on an ancient grand 
piano. She knew not what she was playing, but sud- 
denly she became conscious of the fact that she was 
not alone, and turned round to find Don Pedro stand- 
ing behind her, smiling at her, bright-eyed. 

“T have come for my reward, Dolores,” he said, and 
laid his hands on her bare shoulders. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
“HIS NEW MISTRESS .. .?” 


DoLorEs twisted her head round to look up at him. 
The touch of his hands on her bare shoulders sent a 
strange thrill through her and set her heart galloping 
but she forced herself to appear impassive. 

“Your reward—for what?” she asked. 

“To-day I gambled with death—and won,” answered 
Don Pedro. “The remembrance of your parting words 
was in my mind when I went into the arena. I felt 
that you were encouraging the bull, as you had said 
you would, and willing it that I should blunder. Out of 
sheer bravado I took needless risks, I blundered. I 
gambled with death. I won. Now I claim my reward.” 

“What reward do you expect?” asked Dolores, still 
forcing herself to speak calmly. 

“You! Your heart and your love!” Don Pedro re- 
plied quickly, tilting up her face so that she was com- 
pelled to look straight into his eyes. “Do you still deny 
me the love that is my right? I gave you the oppor- 
tunity of killing me, and you refused it. I offered you 
freedom; you declined it. Yesterday you denied your 
identity when you were recognized as Miss Annesley; 
to-day you cheered me when I escaped death. Do you 
still deny that you love me?” 

Dolores was conscious of the same struggle in her 
heart as she had experienced on her first night in 
Granada. Pride and her will seemed to be struggling 
with her heart and her inclinations. 
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“Yes, I do deny it!’ she exclaimed tremulously. 
“Do you imagine that because I refused to shoot you 
in cold blood, because I admitted you had conquered 
me and refused to publish my shame to the world, that 
I must be in love with you? Because I cheered you 
this afternoon, are you vain enough to imagine that I 
have forgiven everything ?” 

Don Pedro continued to look fixedly into her eyes 
as if searching her soul, then, with a sigh and a smile, 
he released her and stood erect. 

““The old resentment lasts like death, for you love 
yet you refrain,’” he quoted with a nonchalance that 
Dolores knew instinctively was as much assumed as 
her composure. “Do you ever read Henley’s poems? 
There is one about a King in Babylon and a Christian 
slave which would interest you.” 

Dolores made an impatient movement. 

“You have instructed Anita to spy on me, I sup- 
pose?” she exclaimed inconsequently. 

“Not at all,” said Don Pedro, shaking his head. 
“Tt was only natural that Anita should tell me of the 
sefior who had tried to claim your acquaintance and 
addressed you as the Sefiorita Annesley. It would 
have been strange, too, if she had omitted to mention 
how excited she and the sefiora were at the bull-fight. 
If Anita does not please you, however, you can send 
her home and engage another maid yourself.” 

Once again Dolores found herself at a loss to know 
what to say. She watched him, half-fascinated, as 
he wandered restlessly about the room. He settled 
himself in a chair at last, and glanced across the room 
at her. 

“Please continue playing,” he said. “I like the old 
Spanish love song you were strumming when I inter- 
xupted you. Will you sing it?” 

“T don’t want to play again,” exclaimed Dolores in 
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peevish impatience. “I was merely trying to amuse 
myself and kill time.” 

Don Pedro nodded thoughtfully. 

“You amused yourself for years at the expense of 
men,” he commented. “You tried to amuse yourself 
by pretending you were in love with me when you were 
not. Now, I believe, you are pretending you are not 
in love with me when you are. However, you still 
intrigue me, and perhaps you feel I have been neglecting 
you. I shall amuse myself to-night by making violent 
love to you, and trying to persuade you to confess that 
you love me. Come and kiss me.” 

Dolores started to her feet, clasping her hands to- 
gether nervously. She wanted to refuse, but remem- 
brance of the scene in the House of Dreams when he 
had conquered her flashed across her mind. He had 
angered her, yet he dominated her still, and she walked 
trembling across the room, bent her head, and offered 
him her lips. 

Don Pedro kissed her without passion, then rose 
smilingly and slipped his arm round her waist. 

“This room is too somber for love-making, Dolores,” 
he said. “Let us retire to your boudoir.” 

Dolores felt he was casting his spell upon her again, 
and she tried to fight against it, but again the inex- 
plicable force was at work within her. She wanted to 
protest, but could not. Her heart and lips were quiver- 
ing as she took his arm. 

They passed from the great drawing-room into the 
hall, dimly lighted by Moorish lanterns. The stately 
butler and two men-servants were talking together in 
low voices, and they stiffened to attention at sight of 
Don Pedro and Dolores. 

“The sefiora and I will retire,” remarked Don Pedro, 
with the air of a grand seigneur. “You may lock up. 
Good night.” 
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The men bowed respectfully and murmured their: 
good-nights as the couple turned towards the stair- 
case. On the landing outside the boudoir and bedroom 
Anita and another maid were gossiping, and they fell 
silent and curtseyed. 

“Shall I attend the sefiora?” asked Anita, hurrying 
forward. 

“IT shall not want you any more to-night, Anita,” 
Dolores responded, and was astonished at the coolness. 
of her own voice. “You may go to bed.” 

“Thank you, sefiora,” said Anita, and bobbed again. 
“Good-night, sefiora. Good-night, sefior.” 

Don Pedro opened the door of the softly-lighted 
boudoir which opened into the bedroom, stood aside 
with a courteous inclination of his head as Dolores 
passed, then followed her into the apartment, closing 
the door behind him and turning the key in the lock. 
He seemed perfectly composed, but his strong, hand- 
some face was slightly flushed and the glitter of his 
eyes betrayed his inward excitement. 

“You were right, Dolores mia,” he said in a low 
voice, his lips parting in a smile. “You will not need 
Anita. I will assist you to disrobe to-night. Come, 
mistress mine, let me make love to you!” 

“Oh, please—please——” whispered Dolores, her 
hands pressed convulsively to her fluttering breast. 
She felt her powers of resistance evaporating, felt 
again as if Don Pedro had drugged or hypnotized her. 

Don Pedro’s arms went around her and he drew her 
down beside him on a silken divan. 

“T shall play the lover to-night—the lover who knows 
he will get his reward,” he said, with a little breathless 
laugh. “Shall I plead for your love, mi querida, in- 
stead of commanding and demanding it? Shall I try 
again to fire you with the fever of passion you once 
inspired in me?” 
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“Once!” Dolores’ brain was in a turmoil, and to her 
excited imagination it seemed that he laid stress on 
that word. Did he mean that she had lost her power 
to inspire him with passion, that he was growing 
weary of her, and was in truth merely playing a part 
to-night? 

His next words seemed to confirm her impression— 
or was it fear?—that he was but acting a part. 

“How shall I woo you, Dolores?” he murmured. 
“You think you hate me because I am Don Pedro, be- 
cause I have taken possession of you, and because I 
am Pedro Fernandez, the matador. In the words of 
Romeo: ‘Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptiz’d.’ ” 

He drew Dolores closer as he spoke and kissed her 
lightly. 

“Let me go,” gasped Dolores, but he paid no heed. 

“Shall I tell you that I love you for your beauty of 
face and figure—for the silky smoothness of your milk- 
white skin?” he went on in a low, vibrant voice. “Shall 
I tell you that your violet-blue eyes entrance me, that 
I love the golden glory of your hair—your wonderful 
hair like burnished copper shot with sunlight, yet soft 
as silk?’ 

His fingers went to her head, drawing it down 
lower, and he stroked and kissed her hair, then drew 
the pins and the jewelled Spanish comb from it, let- 
ting it tumble in a rippling mass on her white shoulders. 

Dolores was listening spell-bound and fascinated. 
His fingers made her quiver as they stroked her hair 
and her neck, and her bosom was heaving with emotions 
which frightened her. 

“Shall I tell you that I love you body and soul, and 
that you are the most wonderful and beautiful woman 
in the world?” Don Pedro continued, his arms 
tightening around her. “Shall I kiss your lips and 
your breast until you lie swooning in my arms as 
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before? Kiss me, beloved, and tell me that you love 
me.” 

It seemed to Dolores that a sudden madness pos- 
sessed her. She was cradled in his arms now, breath- 
ing pantingly. She threw her arms round his neck, 
drew down his head and kissed him passionately. 

“IT love you! I love you!” she gasped. “Tell me 
that you really love me, amante-mio.” 

With an exultant cry Don Pedro crushed her closer 
still and showered burning kisses upon her until her 
senses reeled. 
~ “T love you,” he panted between the kisses. “I 
worship you. You are the sun, moon and stars to me, 
heart of mine. Say again that you love me. The 
words are music in my ears. Tell me that you are 
really mine, beloved. Tell me you are glad that I 
took you by force and taught you the meaning of 
passion.” 

The intensity of his ardor startled Dolores back to 
realization of what she had done. A wave of shame, 
horror and self-disgust swept over her, but mingled 
with it was exultation in the realization that she had 
not lost hor power to drive him to distraction. 

“Let me go,” she cried gasping. ‘You are stifling 
me—hurting me!” 

“Ah, forgive me, sweetheart!” cried Don Pedro 
contritely. 

His eyes were aglow with ardor and his face was 
flushed with excitement and delight as he lifted Dolores 
in his arms and set her down gently among the cushions 
at the end of the couch. He slipped down on his knees 
on the floor beside her, and took her hands in his own. 

“Say it, Dolores mia,” he whispered coaxingly. “Say 
the words I am hungry to hear.” 

Dolores could not meet his eyes. She was tingling 
from head to foot. Her mind was in a turmoil and 
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her heart rioted within her. Her one desire was to 
convince him she had not meant what she said. 

“I was fooling—acting,” she gasped. 

Don Pedro caught in his breath sharply. 

“Fooling? Acting?’ he repeated, after a few mo- 
ments of tense silence. 

Dolores forced herself to look at him, and saw that 
his face had gone pale. Desperation gave her courage, 
and she nerved herself to meet his burning, searching 
glance. 

“Yes, fooling and acting,’ she said breathlessly. 
“You ordered me to kiss you and tell I love you, and 
I obeyed. That was all. The words meant nothing, 
but—but the result makes me wonder again if I could 
fool you into believing that I care for you, just as I did 
when we first met in London. It amuses me to find 
you are still in love with me.” 

Don Pedro’s expression changed, but instead of the 
passionate outburst Dolores expected and feared, he 
burst out laughing. 

“So you thought I was in earnest!” he ejaculated, 
rising to his feet. “Did I not warn you that I was 
going to act a part, and amuse myself by making 
violent love to you? Evidently we are both good 
actors, for each of us in the sensuous rapture of the 
moment believed the other to be in earnest. How 
very amusing!” 

He sat down, still chuckling. Dolores could have 
screamed in mortification. It seemed as if he had 
turned the tables on her, and she had a fierce desire to 
hurt him. 

“You are still deluding yourself with the idea that 
no woman can resist you,” she exclaimed scornfully. 
“You are vain enough to believe that I must be in 
love with you. 

“You have said you love me,” retorted Don Pedro, 
and lit a cigarette. ‘Shall I be so ungallant as to ac- 
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cuse you of falsehood? But do not let us argue. Will 
you have a cigarette?” 

“No!” snapped Dolores, and stamped her foot, 
whereat Don Pedro laughed again. “TI tell you I don’t 
love you. I hate you!” 

“That is not amusing,” said Don Pedro. “Play your 
part again, be your seductive self, and fool me into 
believing you love me. I have a part to play, too, you 
will recollect. I promised to act as your maid and help 
you to disrobe. But let me try to charm the smile 
back to your carmine lips before I feast my eyes on 
your lovely form. Come, Dolores, I will confess that 
you still have the power to inspire me with passion 
and fill me with desire. Confess that you do love me, 
and that it is only your foolish pride and resentment at 
having been conquered which prevents you from 
abandoning yourself to me.” 

He threw away his cigarette, seated himself beside 
Dolores again, and began to stroke her hair and her 
shoulders. 

“Come, mistress mine, forget the past and confess 
my caresses give you pleasure,” he continued, half-coax- 
ingly, half-teasingly, putting one arm round Dolores’ 
neck and drawing her head down on his shoulder. 
“Confess that you want to give yourself to me freely 
and fully.” 

“T cannot! I won’t!” exclaimed Dolores tremu- 
lously, and struggled feebly to free herself. “Oh, why 
do you gloat over my humiliation?” 

“Ts love a humiliation?” Don Pedro retorted in the 
same tone he had been using. “Is it a humiliation to 
know that you can make me your slave instead of your 
master ?” 

The question startled Dolores. 

“Could I enslave him again as I enslaved him at 
first in London?” she asked herself. “Could I bend 
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him to my will, and make him so mad with love for 
me that he would be willing to do anything I asked?” 

She believed she could do it and thrilled again at the 
thought of being able to drive him to distraction—as 
she had driven other men—by refusing her favors. 
There would be no question of his casting her off then; 
it would be he who would go in fear that she might tire 
of him and transfer her affections to another man. 

“Does not the thought intrigue you, Dolores?” he 
asked, as if he guessed something of what was passing 
through her mind. “Would it not be glorious to ex- 
ercise your power and be able to twist me round your 
little finger ?” 

Dolores drew a long breath. It was impossible, 
looking at his firm mouth and strong face to believe 
that she could conquer him. 

“Do you wish me, then, to go on acting?” she asked. 
“Do you wish me to humiliate myself further and play 
the part of courtesan—enticing you to plead for what 
you can take?” 

“Will you never understand—or do you purposely 
misunderstand?” exclaimed Don Pedro. “I am ask- 
ing for your love. If you love there is no question of 
humiliation. Shall I tell you again that I love you, 
Dolores?” 

Dolores shook her head, but she found herself cradled. 
in his arms again. She lay passive as he fondled her 
and kissed her until all power of resistance had gone 
from her. 

“Now, as I promised, I shall act as your maid, al- 
though you make it impossible for me to forget I am 
aman,” he whispered in her ear at last, as he carried 
her into the bedroom in his arms. 

€ * * * * * * * 


Dolores awoke to find that the sun was streaming 
through the slats of the blinds, and to find that her 
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head was pillowed on Don Pedro’s shoulder and that 

his arms were still around her. 

: Don Pedro awoke. He smiled, and his arms tight- 
ened round her supple figure, imprisoning her as she 

tried to rise. 

“My wonderful Dolores!” he murmured drowsily, 
and kissed her. 

Dolores felt dazed and drugged. It was several 
minutes before her brain cleared and she remembered 
all that had happened. A hot blush stained her cheeks 
as she remembered how utterly she had surrendered 
herself. 

“His new mistress.”—The words came back to 
her, and she tore herself from his encircling arms. 
Oh, how could she, Dolores Annesley, daughter of the 
proudest families in England and Spain, be content 
to be the mistress of a matador? 

“T must have been mad, or else he hypnotized me,” 
thought Dolores. ‘Perhaps I have lost my reason!’’ 

Don Pedro was quick to note the alteration in her 
manner, and later rallied her on her silence. 

“Have you repented of your confession, my Dolores, 
or is your silence part of your plan to enslave me?” he 
asked with a smile. “I cannot imagine you are going 
to continue the pretence of hating me.” 

“It is not pretence,” exclaimed Dolores sharply. 

Don Pedro looked at her searchingly and in silence 
for a time. Then he walked out of the room. \ 

Dolores did not see him again all day. Vainly she 
tried to banish the memory of what had happened from 
her mind. In vain she tried to think of some way of 
escape. She was forced to realize that she was no 
longer mistress of her destiny. She hated to look back, 
and she was afraid to think of what the future might 
have in store for her. 

The day seemed endless, but when midnight arrived 
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at last Dolores went to bed. Scarcely had she 
settled herself for sleep, however, than the door of her 
bedroom opened softly and Don Pedro entered. 

Dolores started up and regarded him wide-eyed. 
He was clad in the brilliant full-dress costume of a 
matador; and that very fact repelled her. She forgot 
that he had been giving a dinner to the toreadors, and 
thought he had donned his professional dress to remind 
her of his position and her own. 

“Am I to have no peace?” she flashed out passion- 
ately, before he could speak. “Do you want to drive 
me mad?” 

Don Pedro’s face went white and the smile left his 
face in an instant. 

“IT came to bid you good-night,” he said quietly. 
“T had hoped that after last night you would not find 
my presence objectionable.” 

“TI do,” said Dolores breathlessly, afraid at once that 
her courage would fail her again, and that he would 
cast his spell over her. “Oh, please, please, don’t 
force me to obey again. You are making me loathe 
myself.” 

Don Pedro clenched his hands and took a pace to- 
wards her; but halted abruptly as she shrank back 
in affright. 

“Good-night,” he said abruptly. He went out, closing 
the door behind him. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE MEETING 


DURING the remainder of their stay at Granada Don 
Pedro behaved much as he had done immediately prior 
to their departure from the House of Dreams. He met 
Dolores only at meals, when he was coldly polite, and 
he spent the nights at his hotel. 

Dolores tried to convince herself that she was glad 
to be left alone, yet it angered her to feel that he was 
punishing her, still more to be forced to admit to her- 
self that she resented his neglect. 

“He is trying to force me to make love to him, but 
I will die first!’ she told herself repeatedly. “If 1 
humbled myself and tried to win him, he would only 
gloat over me afterwards.” 

Anita saw that there was something amiss and that 
her young mistress was unhappy, but she asked no 
questions, for she decided that the sefiora and the mas- 
ter had had a quarrel. 

They would make it up, no doubt, during the journey 
to Valencia, she decided, but in this she was mistaken. 
Dolores and Don Pedro travelled together by car, as 
before, but both maintained their attitude of aloofness 
during the two days’ journey. 

In Valencia Don Pedro had engaged a suite of rooms 
overlooking the sea and backed by an orange grove. 
The situation was magnificent, the apartments delight- 
fully airy and beautifully furnished, and again Dolores 
found everything provided for her comfort. 
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“T have ordered a selection of bathing dresses,” re- 
marked Don Pedro casually, during dinner on the night 
of their arrival. “I thought you might like to bathe 
while you are here.” 

“Thank you,” said Dolores, in the same casual tone 
he had adopted. “It will be delightful to be able to 
have a swim. The weather has been very oppressive, 
but it is cooler here than it was in Granada.” 

So they talked as if they were merely casual acquaint- 
ances, and not man and woman within whom the fires 
of passion were seething like the lava in a volcano. 

Dolores had noticed that Don Pedro’s bedroom and 
the one allotted to her had a communicating door, and 
on the night of their arrival Don Pedro opened this 
door as Dolores was preparing to retire. 

“You will observe that the door is unlocked,” re- 
marked Don Pedro. “Should you feel lonely, and wish 
to invite me or visit me——” 

He broke off, looking at Dolores inquiringly, and she 
averted her face. 

“Thank you, I shall not be lonely,” she responded. 

Don Pedro shrugged his shoulders and went back 
into his own room in silence. 

Dolores knew she had lied. She had felt lonely and 
neglected for days, and, paradoxically enough, although 
she had begged Don Pedro not to force her to obey 
him again, she was angry with him for ignoring her. 

“Does he imagine that I shall ever humble myself 
to ask him to come to me, or to go and offer myself 
to him?” she whispered indignantly. “If he is trying 
to compel me to make love to him, he will fail!” 

Yet when she had undressed she stood looking to- 
wards the communicating door for several seconds 
before she at length turned out the light and went to 
bed. 

Next morning Anita brought with her several 
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bathing-costumes which she spread out on the end of 
the bed for Dolores’ inspection. 

“The master thinks of everything,” she commented. 
“Are these not charming? Will the sefiora bathe this 
morning? The master has already gone to the beach.” 

“Yes, I should like to bathe,” said Dolores. 

Instinctively she chose the most attractive of the 
bathing suits, put it on, and, attended by Anita, walked 
down to the beach. 

Don Pedro had already had his dip and was sunning 
himself on the beach, stretched out at full length with 
his hands clasped behind his head. Dolores could not 
help admiring the muscular grace of his figure as she 
glanced at him. She dropped her cloak, and plunged 
into the sea. 

“Don’t go too far out, Dolores,’ Don Pedro called to 
her. “There is a strong current.” 

Dolores was a powerful swimmer, and out of sheer 
contrariness she swam out much further that she 
would otherwise have done, anxious to prove that in 
the sea, at least, she was his equal. She heard him 
shouting to her and she laughed, but when she turned 
to swim back she recognized that the current was 
exceptionally strong and was carrying her away from 
the shore. 

She battled against it, but made little progress. Her 
strength was failing, and her breath was coming and 
going in sobbing gasps. ... 

She knew that she was being carried out to sea, that 
when her strength gave out she must inevitably drown. 
She was wondering if death by drowning would be 
painful when she heard a cry, and to her amazement 
saw Don Pedro swimming strongly within a few yards 
of her. 

“Swim in this direction, and we may get out of the 
current,” he called to her, and struck out at right 
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angles from her, using the side stroke and looking back 
at her over his shoulder. 

Dolores turned and began to swim again, going after 
him bravely, determined not to display signs of weak- 
ness. By the time she had got out of the strong cur- 
rent, however, her strength was spent, and she cried 
out gaspingly: 

“Tam done! Save yourself if you can!” 

“Turn on your back and float again,” ordered Don 
Pedro breathlessly. “I am going to save you. Don’t 
struggle!” 

Dolores obeyed, and felt herself gripped under the 
arms. She realized that Don Pedro was swimming on 
his back and supporting her. She had _ sufficient 
presence of mind not to struggle or allow herself to 
collapse although she was exhausted. 

She could feel the drag of the current against which 
Don Pedro was struggling, and it came into her mind 
that they must inevitably drown together. She found 
that she was trying to cry out, to tell him something 
before the end came—then she found herself seized and 
dragged on board a boat which had put out from the 
shore. 

She saw Don Pedro also pulled over the side of the 
boat, and then . . . Dolores knew no more. 

She came to her senses to find herself lying on her 
bed in her own room, with Anita beside her, forcing 
brandy down her throat. Don Pedro, still in his bath- 
ing suit but with a cloak around him, was regarding 
her anxiously. 

Dolores struggled to a sitting position, choking and 
coughing as the brandy burned her throat. 

“You will be all right presently,” said Don Pedro 
reassuringly. “Wrap her up in blankets, Anita, and 
give her a hot drink.” 

He disappeared into his own room, and when he 
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returned, fully-dressed, ten minutes or so later, Dolores 
had nearly recovered. 

“Ah, you are looking better,” he commented. “You 
will be all right again after a rest. I warned you the 
current was very strong. Were you trying to drown 
yourself ?” 

Dolores shook her head, feeling like a naughty child. 

“You saved my life,” she said shakily. 

“Put that to my credit,” answered Don Pedro. “You 
saved my life on two occasions, so I have repaid the 
debt in part.” 

Dolores wanted to thank him, but could find no words. 
She knew what it was that she had wanted to tell him 
when she thought the end had come, but again her 
pride forbade. 

That night she lay awake for hours, racked by con- 
flicting emotions. At one minute she would decide to 
try her powers of fascination, and show Don Pedro 
that she loved him; and then the fear that he might 
jaugh at her made her reject the thought. 

“Oh, if I could be sure—sure of my own powers and 
sure of him, I should know what to do,” she whispered, 
burying her face in her pillow and crying softly. “How 
can I confess that I care and that I want him? I 
should kill myself if he scorned me. . . . I will ask him 
to let me go.” 

She did not see Don Pedro during the next fore- 
noon, but he put in an appearance at lunch and chatted 
in the casual way which was becoming customary. 

“You will come to the corrida, of course?” he said, 
as he rose from the table. ‘Will you be encouraging 
the bull to-day, I wonder ?” 

Dolores shook her head, and to her surprise, he 
stepped close to her and kissed her lightly on the cheek. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “One never knows when the 
end will come, you know, if one happens to be a mata- 
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dor, and I should not like to leave you without a fare- 
well kiss.” 

He was gone before Dolores could frame a reply. 

At the bull-fight that afternoon she found herself 
watching every movement of Don Pedro with breath- 
less anxiety, found her heart contracting with dread 
when the bull charged at him, and crying with relief 
and delight when his sword pierced the great brute’s 
heart. 

Don Pedro was to appear again, but Dolores felt the 
strain of watching a second fight would be too much 
for her. 

“T must go, Anita,” she said faintly, while the 
audience were still enthusiastically applauding their 
hero. “I can bear no more.” 

“You are ill, senora!” exclaimed Anita in concern. 
“T will take you home. The excitement has been too 
much for you.” 

She led Dolores out into the street and went in search 
of the car. Dolores stood fanning herself and trying 
to control her agitation. A sudden exclamation made 
her turn with a start. To her utter amazement and 
consternation she found Hugh Stanley and Coralie 
Berenger beside her, staring at her wide-eyed. 

“Dolores!” gasped Hugh. ‘“What—what on earth— 
I say, you are Dolores Annesley, aren’t you?” 

The color had left Dolores’ face, and her throat was 
dry. She looked helplessly from one astonished face 
to the other, and realized that it would be useless to 
deny her identity again. Her impulse was to turn and 
run, but she knew that, too, would not serve her. 

“Yes, Iam Dolores Annesley,” she gasped out. “At 
least 7 

_“By all that’s wonderful!” cried Hugh, seizing her 
hand and wringing it. “We thought you were dead 
—everyone thinks you are dead.” 
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Anita re-appeared at that inoment. 

“Pardon, sehora, the motor will be here in a mo- 
ment,” she said. “I trust the sefiore is feeling better?” 

“The sefora!’” exclaimed Hugh Stanley. “Why, 
Dolores, you don’t mean to say you are married?” 

The color came back into Dolores’ face with a rush, 
and she wished that the ground might open and swallow 
her. She would have died rather than confess the 
truth, and the natural desire to save her pride restored 
her composure. 

“T am the Sefiora Barrego,” she answered. “What 
a@ surprise to meet you here. I have not seen you, Miss 
Berenger, since the night of the Three Arts Ball.” 

“T am not Miss Berenger now,” explained Coralie. 
“Hugh and I are on our honeymoon. But tell me all 
about—” 

“So you married Don Pedro after all,” interjected 
Hugh. “I told you he always got what he wanted, and 
he certainly wanted you badly. But why all this 
mystery? Why allow everyone to believe you were 
kidnapped and killed by bandits?” 

“I was kidnapped by bandits, and Don Pedro rescued 
me,” replied Dolores. “He didn’t want a fuss, and— 
and for various reasons he kept our marriage a secret. 
I—I wonder if you’ll excuse me now. I feel unwell, 
and—and I am afraid I am going to faint.” 

She swayed as she spoke, and would have fallen had 
not Anita saved her. The strain has been too great, 
and she swooned in the maid’s arms. 

When she came to herself it was to find her head 
pillowed in Anita’s lap and Coralie bending over her 
holding a bottle of smelling-salts to her nose, while 
Hugh agitatedly fanned her. 

“That’s better! Now let me help you into your 
car,” said Hugh. “I hope you’ll be all right. Tl send 
for your husband if you wish.” 
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“No, no, don’t trouble,” stammered Dolores. “It is 
only faintness. You—must come and dine with us.” 

She sank back into the cushions of the car, and the 
flustered and concerned Anita put one arm around her 
and used her fan vigorously. 

“The sefiora will be better presently,”” she murmured 
in soothing tones. ‘‘The excitement and the heat have 
been too much.” 

Dolores was on the verge of hysteria, but she man- 
aged somehow to control herself until she reached her 
dwn room, where she flung herself face downwards on 
the bed and gave way to a storm of sobbing. 

“T can’t face it!” she reiterated again and again. “If 
Don Pedro tells them I will kill myself!” 

The emotional storm spent itself at last. She laved 
her tear-stained face with cold water, dabbed her brow 
with eau-de-Cologne, and nerved herself to face the 
situation. 

“They must not know,” she said between set teeth. 
Tf they find out I am not his wife I shall kill myself.” 

She rushed to a writing-table and hastily scribbled 
a note: “Something has happened. I must see you at 
once.—Dolores.” 

“Take this to the Plaza de los Toros, Anita,” she 
ordered. “See that the master gets it without delay.” 

“Si, sefiora,”’ said Anita, and hastened out. 

The thought that had flashed across Dolores’ mind 
was that Hugh Stanley might wait to see Don Pedro 
after the bull-fight, and that Don Pedro, not knowing 
that Stanley had seen her, might betray the true state 
of affairs. 

She paced her room distractedly until Anita returned 
to announce that she had had the note taken to the 
master after he had killed the second bull, and that he 
had sent back word that he would return to the sefiora 
immediately he could escape from the crowd. 
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Then came another period of waiting, and Dolores 
felt the suspense becoming maddening. At last Don 
Pedro arrived. He was still in the dress of a matador, 
but had hastily flung a cloak around him to conceal his 
costume. 

“What has happened?” he asked breathlessly. ‘Are 
you ill? I could not escape the crowd before. Quick! 
Tell me what is wrong!” 

“T met Hugh Stanley and Coralie Berenger,’”’ Dolores 
answered, and agitatedly gasped out her story. 

“T will kill myself if you let them even suspect I am 
not your wife!” she concluded wildly. 

“Pray calm yourself, Dolores,” exclaimed Don Pedro, 
laying his hand on her shoulder. “I assure you I 
will cut my heart out rather than betray your secret. 
Sit down and let us discuss what is to be done.” 

Dolores drew a long breath of relief, dropped into a 
chair, and sat twisting her trembling hands together 
agitatedly. 

“What exactly did you tell Stanley and his bride?” 
resumed Don Pedro. ‘Try to recollect the exact words.” 

Dolores told him, and he nodded. 

“T quite understand,” he commented. “I am the 
modest hero who rescued you from the bandoleros, 
and we got married secretly to avoid publicity. We 
are now on our honeymoon tour, and we will beg 
Stanley and his bride not to betray our secret until we 
have left Spain.” 

“But Coralie Berenger never liked me, and if she 
suspects—I mean, she is sure to write, even as it is, 
and tell people I have married a matador, and A 

She broke off in confusion, and Don Pedro flushed 
slightly. 

“T am not ashamed of being a matador, but it may 
reassure you if I mention that I pledged Stanley to 
secrecy regarding my profession,” he said. “You may 
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leave me to convince Mr. and Mrs. Stanley that we are 
man and wife.” 

“Thank you,” said Dolores. 

“Of course, Dolores, since you are so suddenly 
anxious that your friends should know that you are 
my wife, you will be prepared to play the part of a 
happy bride from now forward?” continued Don Pedro. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
PLAYING A PART 


“T WILL play any part if only you will promise to keep 
my secret,” said Dolores recklessly. ‘Only tell me 
what you wish me to do and I will try to do it.” 

“You know what I wish you to do,” Don Pedro re- 
torted. ‘However, we can discuss that later. Let us 
decide first what we are going to tell Stanley and his 
bride. We must contrive to make facts and circum- 
stances bear out our story. Pay close attention to me, 
in order that there may be no danger of any contra- 
dictory statements.” 

Dolores nodded, and he paced up and down the room 
for a few minutes in deep thought. 

“In the first place, it might be advisable to say that 
when you met me again by chance in Seville, you found 
that you cared for me after all, although you had re- 
fused me when I proposed marriage in London,” he 
resumed calmly, and smiled rather grimly as he saw 
the color mount to Dolores’ pale face. “You can ex- 
plain that we became engaged secretly, as you found 
your relatives did not quite approve of me for some 
reason or other. On the day that you visited the 
Moorish castle outside Seville you wandered away from 
your friends and lost yourself in the forest. Next day 
you were captured by bandits, who dispersed when the 
hue and cry was raised, leaving you in charge of only 
one stalwart ruffian, who compelled you, under threats 
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of death, to accompany him over the mountains, after 
making you disguise yourself as a boy.” 

“T gee,’ commented Dolores. ‘The servants who 
encountered us from El Castillo de la Cerda will be able 
to bear out that statement.” 

“Exactly! You will tell how you were taken from 
one hiding-place to another while the Civil Guard and 
the Carabineros were scouring the mountains for you 
and for the bandits, and how, after enduring many 
hardships, you eventually succeeded in making your 
escape. In the mountains you were found by Manuel, 
who conveyed you safely to El Castillo Moro, and where 
you were cared for by Maria. To your amazement, 
when you recovered you found the place belonged to 
me, and although I was absent my servants placed 
everything at your disposal on learning that you were 
my betrothed.” 

He sat down facing Dolores and regarded her with 
a smile. 

“Do you think I should make a success as a writer 
of fiction?’ he asked. 

“It is a clever explanation,” Dolores answered; “but 
how am I going to account for the fact that I did not 
communicate with my relatives after being rescued?’ 

“T am coming to that,’ said Don Pedro. “When 
Manuel found you in the mountains you were still dis- 
guised and in a state of collapse, and at first he had 
no suspicion of your identity. Even when you recov- 
ered, and were able to explain who you were, he did 
not know what to do, and sent a message to me asking 
for instructions. I was in Madrid at the time, and the 
letter did not reach me for several days. 

“Meanwhile, you had regained your strength, and 
you insisted upon returning to Seville as soon as you 
were strong enough,” he went on, still with a faint 
smile on his lips. “You set out on horseback, escorted 
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by Manuel, and had not travelled far before Manuel’s 
horse fell and your own took fright and bolted with you. 
By the time you had mastered your horse you had 
lost all sense of direction, and when at last you saw an 
inn and sought shelter, you discovered to your horror 
that the place was full of José Campos’ men, and you 
were again taken prisoner. You can tell the truth 
about your subsequent experiences, and how I found 
you. 

“Yes, but—but how am I to lie successfully about 
our—our marriage?” asked Dolores unsteadily, after a 
pause—she did not look at him as she put the question. 

“Oh, that will not be difficult,’”’ Don Pedro responded 
calmly. “You were injured, and I carried you back 
to my house, where you were nursed by Maria. I did 
not communicate with your relatives because I did not 
want to pose asa hero. As soon as you had recovered, 
however, I persuaded you to marry me at once, and we 
have sent a message to your relatives telling them you 
are safe.” 

“But have you really sent a message?” asked 
Dolores. . 

“Let us assume the message was sent, but prob- 
ably we shall find later that it has gone astray,’ Don 
Pedro replied. “We were married by the village 
priest, and the civil ceremony took place at Cordova. 
When all the excitement about your capture has died 
down and we get to England, we shall announce our 
marriage and make public the romantic story. At 
present we want to keep the whole thing a secret to 
avoid being interviewed and lionized, and all that sort 
of thing, during our honeymoon. Have you any fault 
to find with the story?” 

Dolores shook her head after deliberating for a 
minute or two. 

“T think it will do—at least, it will satisfy Hugh and 
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Coralie,” she commented. “Will you write and ask 
them to call so that we can explain?” 

“T shall call on Hugh this afternoon, as soon as I 
have changed my clothes,” said Don Pedro. “I pro- 
pose asking him and his bride to dine with us to- 
morrow; and we can then tell our romantic story to- 
gether. Have you any objection or anything else to 
suggest?” 

“No,” Dolores answered. “Thank you. I will try 
to—to play my part.” 

“Will that be so very difficult, Dolores?’ asked Don 
Pedro gently, rising and laying his hands on her 
shoulders. 

“T—I don’t know,” stammered Dolores, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. “That will depend on you. Please— 
please give me time to think—to recover. You can 
understand how upset I have been. I promise you I 
will do my best.” 

Don Pedro sighed, patted her shoulders as if to com- 
fort and reassure her, and went from the room without 
another word. 

For a long time after he had gone Dolores sat deep 
in thought. Calmness had come to her, she was able 
to think clearly and to review her position dispas- 
sionately. Her predominant feeling, strangely enough, 
was one of gratitude to Don Pedro for having agreed 
to lie to save her reputation and for having risen so 
readily to the occasion. 

But in spite of Don Pedro’s readiness to accede to 
her request, she could not find it in her heart to believe 
that he loved her. His coldness and neglect made that 
seem impossible. 

“If only I could make him fall in love with me!” 
whispered Dolores. ‘Passion is not love, and to him 
I am but a creature kept for the gratification of his 
desires—the latest of his mistresses.” 
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That was the thought which made the part she had 
promised to play seem repellent—the thought that 
Don Pedro had conquered other women as he had con- 
quered her, and regarded her as no more than the 
others whe had entered into his life before. There 
came back to her again the haunting memory of his 
story about the Sefiorita Barrego, whose name he used, 
and who had broken her heart when she was cast aside. 

“Will that be my fate?” wondered Dolores, with a 
long-drawn sigh, as she rose at last and went to dress. 
“Tt may be, unless I can make him fall in love with me. 
at To think that I should be afraid that a man 
should not be in love with me—I who was so sure of 
my powers! To think that I should have to confess 
myself in love with Don Pedro after what has hap- 
pened!” 

She selected an evening gown of jade green trimmed 
with silver tissue—a gown which he had admired. 
She knew now that she was anxious that he should 
admire her, and that she was dressing to please and 
attract him. 

“Why not?” she said aloud, when Anita had left 
the room. “Why should I despise myself for dressing 
to please the man I love?” 

She recalled Don Pedro’s passionate love-making 
when first they had met in London, and how she had 
dominated him, compelling him to pander to her every 
whim. Then she had been amusing herself, as she 
had amused herself with many others; now she was— 
or would be—playing for love and for the heart of the 
man she loved. 

“T will do it!’ she said between set teeth. 

Dolores seldom or never used make up, for her com- 
plexion was perfect, but to-night she touched up her 
cheeks to relieve their pallor, pencilled her eyebrows 
and used a lip-stick, determined that she would look 
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her very best. The thought of conquest dispelled her 
languor and made her thrill with excitement. 

She began to fear, however, that all her preparations 
were to be in vain, for when the usual time for dinner 
arrived Don Pedro had not put in an appearance. He 
arrived.a few minutes later, explaining that he had 
unexpectedly been detained through a mishap to the 
car. 

“You will excuse me if I do not dress to-night,” he 
said politely. “I will slip on a velvet coat and be 
with you in a minute.” 

“Did you see Hugh?” asked Dolores, when he re- 
turned and took his place at the table. 

“Yes, I had a long talk with him, and had a chat 
with his bride,” Don Pedro answered. ‘‘Both were 
intensely interested in the story of your adventures 
and our romantic marriage. They are coming to dine 
with us to-morrow evening, and Mrs. Stanley would 
like you to call on her to-morrow afternoon. She is 
anxious to hear the whole story from your own lips, 
so you will have to be careful about details. Incident- 
ally, although she must have seen me at the bull-fight 
yesterday, she is unaware of the fact that Pedro 
Fernandez, the matador, and Don Pedro Barrego, are 
one and the same. Hugh has kept my secret.” 

Dolores drew a breath of relief and smiled at him 
across the table, remembering the part she had set 
herself to play. 

“T think you have been wonderful!” she exclaimed. 
“You have taken a weight off my mind and made every- 
thing quite easy. It will be like playing a game to tell 
Coralie Berenger about my adventures, for I know I 
can trust you not to give her any cause to suspect the 
truth of our story.” 

Don Pedro looked at her curiously, and she saw he 
was perplexed by the change in her manner. 
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“T had intended spending several days here,” he 
resumed, “and I find Stanley and his wife intend to 
remain for about a week. If you think it will be 
embarrzssing to meet them, however, we can leave for 
Madrid the day after to-morrow.” 

“No, please do not alter your plans on my account,’’ 
said Dolores. “I shall not be afraid to face Hugh and 
Coralie now.” 

Dinner was over at last, the servants withdrew, and 
Don Pedro ensconced himself in a big divan chair and 
lit a cigarette. 

“You are looking very beautiful to-night, Dolores,” 
he commented, with an admiring glance at Dolores, 
who was standing by the fireplace, nervously tapping 
a satin-shod foot on the fender and trying to muster 
up her courage. 

“Do you think so, Pedro?’ Dolores answered, just 
a trifle tremulously. It was the first time she had ever 
<onsciously addressed him by his christian name and 
she blushed as she used it. “It is the first time for 
lays you have told me I am beautiful.” 

She moved over to him as she spoke and seated her- 
self on the padded arm of his chair, laying her white 
hand on his shoulder and smiling into his eyes. He 
looked at her wonderingly. 

“You have never called me ‘Pedro’ before,” he re- 
marked. “Obviously you have not forgotten your 
promise to play the part of a happy bride. This, I 
suppose, is by way of being a rehearsal?” 

The calm words chilled Dolores, and she felt inclined 
to abandon her plan right away. She resolved, how- 
ever, to put her powers of fascination to the test and 
to ignore what seemed to her a rebuff. 

“You know you have been horrid to me for days, 
Pedro,’”’ she resumed. “You have seemed sometimes 
almost to ignore my existence. Do you know you 
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haven’t said a loving word to me since we left 
Granada?” 

Don Pedro was staring at her now in amazement 
and perplexity. 

“Dolores, are you acting?’ he demanded. “You 
know you made it clear that you did not want me. 
You said you were acting and fooling me when you 
told me you loved me. You told me to leave you alone.” 

“A woman does not always mean it, Pedro, when 
she tells her lover to leave her alone,’ responded 
Dolores in a low voice, avoiding his eyes but caressing 
his black, wavy hair with her finger-tips. “You who 
have known so many women should know that. It 
wasn’t fair to expect me to ask you to come to my bed- 
room, or to expect me to come to your room without 
being asked. How can you expect me to love you if 
you don’t prove that you really love me?” 

“Dios! Have I not shown that I love you?” ex- 
claimed Don Pedro, reaching up and catching her hand 
and drawing her arm round his neck. 

“You have shown that you wanted me, but that 
isn’t what I mean by love, Pedro,” answered Dolores, 
snuggling a little closer to him. “Sometimes I think 
you are growing tired of me, now that you have con- 
quered me. I am merely your mistress, and can’t be- 
lieve you really love me.” 

“Dolores, say that you are not fooling me, and that 
you love me,” exclaimed Don Pedro eagerly, putting 
his arms around her and drawing her down on to his 
knees. ‘I love you, and you are driving me distracted. 
Do you love me? Have you found your heart at last?” 

Dolores put both arms around his neck and hid her 
face on his shoulder. She wanted to cry out that she 
loved him and that nothing else mattered, that she 
was his heart, body and soul. However, she knew that 
the nearness of her and her caresses were affecting Don 
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Pedro, and she crushed herself closer to him. She felt 
his arms tighten around her, too, and could not help but 
glory in the fact that she had not lost the power to 
stir his desires. 

“Pedro, dear, you have not proved your love,” she 
said in a muffled voice. “You have shown that you 
want me—you have conquered me—but how can I 
know that you love me?” 

“How can I prove my love?’ Don Pedro asked. 
“Have I not broken every law to make you mine— 
because I love you? Have I not suffered the tortures 
of the damned because I feared that you despised me 
still? What more proof do you want, Dolores?” 

“Only tell me that you love me, Pedro, and I will be 
content,” Dolores murmured, still clinging to him 
tightly. 

“Dolores, I love you!” he cried breathlessly. “I 
have loved you from the first moment I saw you, and 
shall love you as long as life lasts. You are the sun, 
moon and stars tome. For you I would sell my soul. 
You were created to be my mate, my wife, and when 
you scorned me you were defying destiny. For you I 
would have sinned more than I have done, because I 
love you. My love for you is a consuming fire which 
only death can extinguish.” 

He crushed Dolores still closer to him as he spoke, 
pressing passionate kisses on her red lips, kisses which, 
for the first time, were returned. A wave of exultation 
- swept over Dolores. She had proved her power. But 
it was not that alone which gave her a feeling of 
_ triumph. She knew now that Don Pedro did indeed 
love her and that she was no longer his slave. 

“Pedro, I am not acting,” she exclaimed breath- 
lessly, between burning kisses. “I thought I hated 
you, but you have compelled me to love you. It was 
the fear that you were punishing me for having trifled 
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with you that kept me silent. I was not acting that 
night when you made love to me—when I surrendered 
myself—but my pride compelled me to pretend that I 
was fooling you still. Oh, Pedro, my darling! Swear 
that you are not fooling me now. Swear that you will 
not cast me off and break my heart.” 

“Beloved, I swear it,” Pedro responded, his deep 
voice vibrant with feeling. “Oh, my dear, can’t you 
understand that I have been breaking my heart on 
your hard unfaith and seemingly breaking my heart in 
vain? You remember I hinted at it—tried to make 
you understand? I spoke to you of a poem of Henley’s 
—a poem about a King in Babylon.” 

Dolores disengaged herself from his embrace and 
looked into his glowing eyes. 

“A King in Babylon?” she repeated wonderingly; 
then the light of comprehension flashed into her violet- 
blue eyes. “I remember!” she added. “It goes: ‘I 
saw, I took, I cast zou by, I bent and broke your 
pride 

She paused, and Don Hh Se nodded assent. 

“Yes, mi querida,” he said softly. “But do you re- 
member what follows? 


‘The pride I conquered is now my scathe 
For it conquers me again; 

The old resentment lasts like death, 
For you love—but you refrain.’ 


Something told me, darling, that you loved me, but I 
felt also, that your resentment against me would last 
like death and that you would never believe I loved 
you. I have been breaking my heart on your hard 
unfaith, and feared I was breaking my heart in vain, 
but now—now—oh, heart of my heart, how can I tell 
you how much your love means to me? I can hardly 
realize that at last you are wholly mine and that you 
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love me. Why have you hardened your heart against 
me so long, Dolores?” 

He caught her by the shoulders in a firm grip and 
held her away from him, so that he could look at her 
lovely flushed face and into her shining eyes. His 
gaze seemed to pierce her very soul, and Dolores found 
herself overwhelmed with sudden bashfulness and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

“Pedro, don’t you understand?” she whispered. 
“Until now—I mean ever since you took possession of 
me—you have never treated me other than as a woman 
you had taken to gratify your desires. I have been 
only your mistress—one of many mistresses, per- 
haps a: 

“No!” interrupted Don Pedro quickly. “There has 
never been any other woman who has played any part 
in my life, Dolores. Women have made love to me, 
but never have I loved any woman until now. The 
talk of other mistresses was deliberately designed to 
annoy you. I spoke of them in the hope of rousing 
your jealousy, for I knew that if you did show jealousy 
you must be in love with me.” 

“But—the Sefiorita Barrego?” stammered Dolores, 
dropping her hands from her face. 

“T will tell you about the Sefiorita Barrego later, mi 
querida,” he answered with sudden gravity. “At the 
moment my one anxiety is to prove my love for you, 
and to try to make certain that you are in earnest. 
Darling, are you sure enough of your love to marry 
me?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” gasped Dolores breathlessly. “Oh, 
my Pedro, if only you had offered to marry me last time 
you made love to me, I should have been convinced 
that you cared.” 

“So that is why you have been hardening your heart 
against me!’ cried Pedro. “Oh, my darling, if only 
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you knew how I have longed to make you my wife! 
But how could I ask you to be mine before I was sure 
that you loved me? Now that I am sure——” 

“No—it doesn’t seem really to matter now, Pedro, 
but—but it would make it easier for me to face people 
like the Stanleys,” faltered Dolores. Her arms went 
round his neck again, and she drew him close and kissed 
him hungrily again and again. “I love you, I love 
you, my master!” she gasped out. “Oh, beloved, when 
I am your wife I will show you how much I love 
you!” 

They clung together, exchanging burning kisses, but 
at last Dolores, blushing, breathless, and radiantly 
happy, disengaged herself from his embrace and 
jumped up, patting her disordered hair. Don Pedro 
rose also, his handsome face flushed and his eyes shin- 
ing. 

“T will go and see a priest at once, Dolores,” he said. 
“To-morrow when you meet the Stanleys you will be 
my wife. Oh, my darling, I scarcely dared to hope for 
such happiness!” 

He kissed her and went out hurriedly. Dolores sank 
into a chair and tried to compose herself. She felt 
happy—absurdly happy—but on reflection there came 
the disturbing thought that, after all, the man she 
loved and whom she was going to marry was Pedro 
Fernandez, a matador. And there came, too, the dis- 
turbing memory of his story of the Sefiorita Barrego. 

Her mind was still in a turmoil when Don Pedro 
returned, flushed and smiling, to announce that he had 
interviewed a priest and arranged for the marriage 
ceremony to take place at the Cathedral next morning 
after matins. 

“When you meet the Stanleys you will indeed be 
my wife, my Dolores,” he said, and took Dolores un- 
resisting into his arms. “Does the thought give you 
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pleasure? Why have you fought against love so long, 
dear?” 

“T think it was because you conquered me, Pedro,” 
Dolores replied and kissed him. “You conquered me 
by force——” 

“And I shall conquer you again by love,”’ interposed 
Don Pedro, and silenced her with kisses. “Come and 
be mistress to me for the last time before you become 
my wife.” 

“No, Pedro, no,’ exclaimed Dolores breathlessly. 
“Let me be your bride before asking me to be yours 
again. To-morrow... .” 

“As you will,” said Pedro. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
SURRENDER 


THEY were married early next morning in one of the 
chapels of the Cathedral. A rubicund, fatherly-look- 
ing priest performed the ceremony, gave them his 
blessing, and beamed upon them both as Don Pedro 
took Dolores in his arms and kissed her. 

“Mine!” the bridegroom exclaimed, his eyes spark- 
ling. “Till death do us part.” 

Dolores did not speak. Somehow she wanted to 
ery, and the remembrance that although she was now 
his wife she had been, apparently, one of many mis- 
tresses, haunted her. She found herself again wonder- 
ing if—although she was wedded—her fate would be 
the same as that of the Sefiorita Barrego. 

She tried to appear happy and care-free, however, 
as she wandered arm-in-arm with Don Pedro through 
the Moorish part of the ancient city, and time and 
again her eyes went to her wedding ring. 

She found it Jifficult to realize that she was actually 
married. In England, if ever her thoughts had turned 
to marriage, she had pictured herself as the central 
figure at a fashionable wedding at the Chapel Royal, 
wearing a dress of silver and crowned with orange 
blossom. Never had she thought of being wed in a 
tailor-made costume to a Spanish matador, with only 
two old vergers for witnesses. 

“Have I done right?” she asked herself again and 
again. 
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She lunched with Don Pedro at a quaint restaurant 
frequented by artists, and talked with forced gaiety. 
Pedro had ordered champagne, and he filled the glasses. 

“You remember the toast I drank, Dolores, when you 
said you hoped I would get what I deserved?” he 
queried. “My wish has come true—and perhaps yours 
has come true also. I drink now to the most beatitic 
ful woman in the world—my wife.” 

Dolores smiled at him and drained her glass. She 
wanted to ask him about the other women, but she 
could not. 

“What would you like to do, Dolores?” asked Don 
Pedro. ‘Would you like to go to England and make 
public there the story we decided upon?” 

“T leave you to decide, Pedro,” Dolores answered. 
“T suppose I should write to my relatives both in 
Seville and in England, but I don’t think I want to 
meet a lot of people just yet. It will be sufficient or- 
deal to meet Hugh Stanley and Coralie.” 

She was perfectly collected when she called to take 
tea with Coralie in the afternoon, and seemed to be 
quite the old: wayward Dolores Annesley Stanley’s 
bride remembered—certainly a very different person 
from the white-faced, agitated creature she had en- 
countered on the previous day. - 

Coralie listened with keen interest to her romantic 
story, and asked hundreds of questions. 

“You always did do things’out of the common, 
Dolores,” she commented. ‘Fancy getting secretly 
married to a Spanish nobleman and allowing people 
to believe you dead! What a fuss everyone will make 
of you when you go home!” 

She talked of her own wedding as she dispenseu 
afternoon tea. It had been a very fashionable function, 
quite a Society event, and her photograph had been 
in all the illustrated papers. 
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“T can’t tell you how happy I am—how happy both 
Hugh and I are!” she exclaimed rapturously. 

“I am happy, too, equivocated Dolores. ‘Pedro is 
wonderful.” 

“I’m so glad,” gushed Coralie. “Somehow, Dolores, 
I felt sure that if you did marry it would be someone 
Spanish or foreign and not an Englishman.” 

Hugh entered at that moment and overheard the re- 
mark. He laughed queerly and glanced knowingly at 
Dolores, who smiled without knowing what he was 
laughing about. 

“So glad you are better, Dolores,” he said, as he 
shook hands. “You could have knocked me down 
with a feather when I recognized you yesterday outside 
the Plaza de los Toros, and I got another shock when 
you told me you were married to Don Pedro. So old 
Pedro made you fall in love with him, after all, eh; 
and did the heroic rescuer act? Didn’t I tell you he 
always gets what he wants.” 

“Not quite always, now that he is married,” laughed 
Dolores, and adroitly changed the subject. 

She rose to go soon after, the Stanleys promising 
to meet her at dinner later, as arranged, and Hugh 
insisted upon accompanying her from the hotel to her 
apartments. 

“By the way, Dolores, why do you call yourself the 
*Sefiora Barrego’?” he inquired, after chatting for a 
few minutes as he walked along by Dolores’ side. 

Dolores flashed a startled glance at him, and her face 
crimsoned. Did he know? Had Don Pedro betrayed 
her secret after all? 

“What do you mean?” she asked sharply. 

“Well, I thought Pedro, now he has married you, 
would have used his right name,” answered Hugh. 

“Er—we are travelling incognito, as it were,” 
Dolores explained hastily. ‘Hugh, you won’t tell 
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Coralie that Pedro is a matador. I know it isn’t really 
anything to be ashamed of, really, but—you under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“Of course it isn’t anything to be ashamed of,” said 
Hugh. “It isn’t many men who would have the pluck 
to do what Pedro has done, but you should persuade 
him to give up the bull-fighting business now and use 
his right name. I promised not to give him away, and 
I haven’t even told Cora who he is a 

“Who he is 2” repeated Dolores blankly. “What 
on earth do you mean?” 

“Great Scott! Do you mean to say Pedro hasn’t 
told you?” exclaimed Hugh. “Dolores, you wonder- 
ful girl, you didn’t really marry him without knowing 
who he was? You’re not going to tell me that you 
married him believing him to be just an ordinary, or, 
rather, extraordinary, Spanish bull-fighter?” 

Dolores caught his arm excitedly. 

“Hugh, tell me what you mean,” she cried. “Yes, 
I did marry Don Pedro believing him to be just an 
extraordinary matador.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” exclaimed Hugh. “I beg 
your pardon, Dolores, but—well, that makes the whole 
thing more amazingly romantic than ever. Heavens! 
You must be madly in love with Pedro! And, like the 
blundering ass I am, I have gone and put my foot in 
it, after faithfully promising Pedro that I would never 
give away his secret! It never for a moment occurred 
to me that Pedro had not told you who he is and all 
about himself. I can’t understand why he hasn’t.” 

Dolores did not know how to meet this unexpected 
situation, and for a few moments she could only gaze 
dazedly at Stanley, who was looking very embarrassed. 

“Pedro said he had a surprise in store for me,” she 
managed to say at last. “He said he would tell me 
as soon as he had finished his professional engage- 
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ments. I had no idea what the surprise was, and you 
must tell me everything now, Hugh. You have gone 
too far to draw back. I promise you I won’t let Pedro 
know you have told me.” 

“T wish I hadn’t said anything,” exclaimed Hugh. 
“Tt would be better if Pedro told you the whole story 
himself.” 

“Tell me,” insisted Dolores. “Is it anything shame- 
ful?” 

“Quite on the contrary—at least.so far as Pedro 
himself is concerned,” answered Stanley. “I suppose 
I must tell you. As a matter of fact, Don Pedro is 
the Count Barrego, and as you probably know, the 
Barregos are one of the oldest and noblest families in 
Spain, as well as one of the wealthiest.” 

“Then why is Pedro only a matador?” asked Dolores 
in amazement. 

“IT am coming to that,’ replied Hugh. “Pedro 
quarrelled with his father years ago, and was dis- 
owned. It was his fault, but he was too proud to 
explain. He told me the whole story himself, and it’s 
the sort of thing one only reads in novels as a rule. 
Pedro, when quite a youngster, became acquainted 
with a young Englishman who was broke and down on 
his luck, and the pair became great chums. 

“The Englishman was a fellow named Bassett Stern- 
dale, and he was a bad egg,” he went on. ‘Pedro in- 
troduced him to his family, and the fellow ran off with 
Pedro’s sister, the Sefiorita Barrego, married her, and 
left her to die of a broken heart.” 

“Sefiorita Barrego!” ejaculated Dolores. “Oh, now 
T understand! Pedro told me the story of the Sefiorita 
Barrego—part of it at least—but I did not understand 
she was his sister. I thought ... Oh, please go on, 
Hugh.” 

“Well, it anpears Bassett Sterndale had come in to a 
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fortune, and cleared off, leaving the sefiorita in the 
lurch,” resumed Hugh. “The trouble was that old 
Count Barrego accused Pedro of having been respon- 
sible for the tragedy, and I gather there was a fierce 
quarrel. Pedro was too proud to excuse himself, but 
he went off in search of Sterndale, and might have 
killed him if he had found him, I guess, but Bassett 
Sterndale had been smashed up accidentally in a motor 
accident and cheated him of his vengeance by dying. 

“Pedro returned to Spain,” Stanley went on, “and 
began to earn his own living as a toreador under the 
assumed name of Pedro Fernandez. I don’t suppose 
there are half a dozen people in the country who know 
he is an aristocrat of aristocrats. He did not reveal his 
identity even when his father died a few years ago, 
and out of sheer contrariness I suppose, went on play- 
ing his part as a matador, risking his life continually, 
and still calling himself ‘Fernandez’ in public. He’d 
be more lionized than ever if the truth was made pub- 
lic. I say, you won’t let Pedro know I told you? I 
feel mean about it.” 

“T won’t tell him,” stammered Dolores agitatedly. 
“Hugh, I—I don’t know what to say. I feel dazed.” 

She had reached the entrance to her suite, and she 
shook hands hastily with Stanley and ran up to her 
bedroom, dropped into a chair, and put up her hands 
to her head. 

“Count Barrego!”? she murmured. ‘“‘Not Pedro José 
Fernandez, but Count Pedro Barrego. It seems like 
a dream—like a fairy tale.” 

She was dazed by the revelation, and sat trying to 
grasp what it all meant to her. Why had Don Pedro 
not told her the truth about himself? 

A movement in the adjoining room made her start 
from her chair and run to the communicating door. 
She opened it, to come face to face with Don Pedro. 
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“Well, sefiora, and how is my sefiora enjoying her 
wedding day?” he exclaimed smilingly. “It is strange, 
is it not, for bride and bridegroom to separate within 
an hour or two of their marriage, the bride to drink 
afternoon tea with friends, the bridegroom to attend 
to matters of business and legal affairs? You seem ex- 
cited and agitated, Dolores. I hope all passed off all 
right when you saw the Stanleys?” 

He took Dolores in his arms as he spoke, looking at 
her keenly, and she clung to him. 

“Yes, yes, everything will be all right,” she an-. 
swered. “I—I can’t help feeling a little upset and 
nervous.” 

Don Pedro kissed her tenderly, caressing her hair. 

“Dolores mia, tell me again that you love me, and 
that you do believe that I love you,” he said gravely, 
after a pause. ‘Tell me it is true that you have 
given me your heart at last and love me in spite of 
everything.” 

Dolores hesitated only for a moment, then her arms 
went around his neck. 

“T do love you, Pedro,” she sobbed. “I thought I 
hated you and fought against love. I do believe that 
yeu love me now, and—oh, I am glad you made me 
yours.” 

Their lips met in a long, clinging kiss, and Don Pedro 
crushed her close to his breast. 

“TI hardly dared to hope for this, darling,” he said, 
his deep voice vibrant with emotion. ‘Come and sit 
down, Dolores mia. I have something to tell you, and 
a confession to make. I want to tell you everything 
before Stanley and his wife arrive.” 

He led Dolores to a chair, sat down and seated her 
on his knee, one arm around her waist. 

“T want to tell you first, Dolores, the story of the 
Sefiorita Barrego,” he began, and proceeded to tell the 
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strange story which Hugh Stanley had already told 
Dolores. 

“T did not understand, Pedro,” exclaimed Dolores, as 
he paused. “I thought when I asked you about the 
name, that it was you with whom the Sefiorita Barrego 
had eloped, that you had deserted her and left her to 
die of a broken heart. I feared you were threatening 
me with the same fate.” 

“T did intend you to share the same fate,” said Don 
Pedro solemnly, and caught Dolores as she uttered a 
ery of dismay and tried to spring away from him. “I 
did intend to break your heart, but love has mastered 
me,” he added hastily. “You must listen to my con- 
fession, Dolores.” 

Terror had gripped Dolores’ heart, and she was re- 
garding him wide-eyed, her limbs trembling. 

“You have nothing to fear now, Dolores,” continued 
Pedro reassuringly. ‘‘Don’t look at me like that, be- 
loved. I only want to tell you the truth—to try to 
make everything clear to you—and perhaps make it 
possible for you to forgive.” 

“T will forgive anything—everything—if only you 
love me—if only you will always love me,” gasped out 
Dolores. 

“I love you and will always love you,” said Don 
Pedro, and kissed her again. “Life itself will not be 
long enough to enable me to prove how much [I love 
you, my wife.” 

Quivering in the stress of her agitation, Dolores 
clung to him, and the warmth of his kisses, the com- 
forting embrace of his arms, and the tender expression 
in his dark eyes, soothed her fears. 

“If you love me, and if you guessed I loved you, 
how could you have thought of deserting me and leav- 
ing me to die?” she asked, after a little pause. 

“For years the wrong that was done to my sister 
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preyed on my mind,” explained Don Pedro. “I was 
determined she should be avenged, and that an English 
girl, the daughter of a family as old and noble as the 
Barregos, should suffer as the Sefiorita Barrego had 
suffered.” 

“Pedro, surely you did not intend to wreak ven- 
geance on a girl who had nothing to do with the wrong 
done to your sister,” protested Dolores. “You cannot 
right one wrong by committing another.” 

“At the time I did not consider that,’”’ answered Don 
Pedro. “I hated Englishmen—save one. Hugh Stan- 
ley saved my life when I was a boy, and I regarded him 
as different from the rest. He knew my story and he 
kept my secret.” 

“Did he know of your intention to run off with an 
English girl, ruin her, and break her heart?” asked 
Dolores. 

“No, that was a secret I kept hidden in my own 
heart,” responded Don Pedro. ‘It became a sort of 
obsession, and for years, from boyhood to manhood, 
I nursed my hatred and looked forward to the day 
when I should be able to put my plan into practice and 
gratify my revenge. It was a mad idea, but one which 
appealed to the Spanish side of me.” 

He fell silent for a time and sat gazing into space. 

“Well?” prompted Dolores. 

“Strange, is it not, how one man or woman seems 
predestined to change the course of our lives?” he re- 
sumed. “It was Hugh Stanley, you remember, who 
introduced you to me in the first place. Now he has 
unexpectedly come into our lives again, and his appear- 
ance at a critical moment has had the effect of causing 
you to confess your love, and, indirectly, of making 
us man and wife. 

“Pedro, do you mean that from the very first you 
intended to run off with me, solely with the idea of 
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gratifying your mad notion of vengeance?” exclaimed 
Dolores. 

“No, no!” Don Pedro replied. “I fell in love with 
you at first sight, and if you had not scorned me [ 
should have forgotten my revenge, forgotten every- 
thing except my love for you. It was when you 
scorned me and cast me off, when you rejected me a 
second time, that the desire for vengeance flamed up 
anew. I resolved to take you by force, to compel you 
to love me, and then, when you expected happiness, to. 
cast you off and spurn you. It seemed to me that in 
taking revenge for the way you had treated me, I 
should be avenging my sister also.” 

Dolores was regarding him apprehensively. Despite 
Don Pedro’s protestations of love, despite the fact that 
she was sitting on his knee with her head on his 
shoulder, she was still a little afraid. 

“Tt was fear that you might spurn me that prevented 
me from confessing my love before,” she said. 

“T have been fighting for your love, telling myself 
that I was trying to win it solely that I might take 
revenge, but now—now your love seems the only thing 
on earth that matters. Say that you love me again, 
Dolores mia, and that you will forget all of the terrible 
experiences of the past.” 

Dolores’ arms crept round his neck, but before she 
could speak there was a discreet tap at the bedroom 
door. Instantly Dolores started up from her hus- 
band’s knee and darted through the communicating 
door into her own bedroom. A minute later Anita 
appeared. 

-“The sefiora will have to hurry to dress in time to 
receive her guests,” remarked Anita. “Twice I have 
knocked, sefiora, without receiving an answer.” 

Dolores glanced at the clock and was astonished to 
find it indicated half-past six. The Stanleys were due 
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at seven o’clock, so she had no time to lose if she was 
to be in readiness for them. 

She dressed hurriedly but carefully, selecting the 
most charming evening gown in her wardrobe, and was 
just putting the finishing touches to her toilet when 
Don Pedro looked in. He was in full evening dress, 
and to Dolores it seemed that he had never looked more 
handsome. 

. “You had not time to answer my question, Dolores,” 
he remarked. “You will doubtless answer it after our 
guests have left. I looked in to tell you that I intend 
to make an announcement during dinner which will 
probably surprise you.” 

“What is it, Pedro?” inquired Dolores. 

“T am not going to tell you now,” laughed Pedro. 
“IT want to give both you and Miss Berenger—Mrs. 
Stanley, I mean—a shock.” 

At that moment a servant knocked at the door to 
announce that Mr. and Mrs. Stanley had arrived 
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DOLORES and Don Pedro ran downstairs hand in 
hand like happy children to welcome their guests and 
to apologize for not having been in readiness to receive 
them at the door. They were smiling and radiantly 
happy, and to Coralie and Hugh Stanley it seemed that 
Dolores had never looked more beautiful. 

Her violet-blue eyes were sparkling, her cheeks were 
flushed, and she radiated happiness. 

“My dear, you are wonderful!” exclaimed Coralie, 
when greetings were over and a servant had relieved 
her of her wrap. ‘When Hugh and I first met you 
outside the bull-ring place yesterday you looked posi- 
tively ghastly, and now—well, I don’t know how to 
describe it, but you look as if—as if you had bought 
the world and were very well pleased with your pur- 
chase.” 

Dolores trilled out a laugh and slipped her hand 
through Don Pedro’s arm after flashing a glance at 
him that set his pulses throbbing. 

“T haven’t bought the world, Coralie,” she re- 
sponded, as she entered the dining-room, “but I know 
I have a big share now in what makes the world go 
round.” 

“Oh dear! Fancy becoming sentimental!’ laughed 
Coralie, as she took her place at the table. She looked 
across at her host as she spoke. ‘‘Don Pedro, you 
have worked a miracle,” she added. ‘‘Honestly, at one 
time I thought Dolores was quite heartless, yet 
now: sf 
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She laughed again and spread out her white, be- 
ringed hands. 

“TI thought so too,” chimed in Hugh smilingly. 

“You are both right,” said Dolores frankly. “At 
least, my heart was dormant, although I did not know 
it. Men meant nothing to me—they merely amused 
me—until Pedro came into my life. I tried to amuse 
myself with him at first, but he took me by storm.” 
She flashed another glance at Pedro, and her heart 
leaped to find that he was blushing—actually blushing! 
—like an embarrassed schoolboy. ‘“‘He’s just a great 
big primitive man,” she continued, “who thinks the 
way to conquer a woman and win her love is to club 
her and drag her to his lair by the hair. I assure you 
he abused me horribly before I consented to marry 
him, and now I love the brute because he did so. I 
think I must be as primitive as he is!” 

Coralie and Hugh laughed, naturally assuming that 
Dolores was joking, although they recognized that 
their hostess was indubitably in love with her husband. 

“Lordy! If ’d known you were that kind of girl, I 
might have clubbed you myself at one time,” chuckled 
Hugh Stanley. 

“Then I should have clubbed you, my friend, and 
stolen Dolores from you,” exclaimed Pedro, recovering 
from his unusual embarrassment. “I can’t tell you 
the trouble I had to convince Dolores that I loved her. 
I had to tie her up and threaten to thrash her before 
she consented to marry me.” 

Again the Stanleys laughed, believing that Pedro 
was jesting, and it was Dolores’ turn to blush as the 
memory of the day when she had been stripped to the 
waist and tied by her wrists to a beam came back to 
her. She wondered how it was possible that she should 
be madly in love with the man who had subjected her 
to such an indignity. 
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“Perhaps he had been beating you before Hugh and 
I met you outside the bull-ring, Dolores?” Coralie sug- 
gested laughingly, and Dolores nodded. 

“Yes, he had been treating me abominably,’”’ she 
said. 

“I want to tell you what upset Dolores that day,” 
said Don Pedro. “You are unaware of the fact, my 
dear Mrs. Stanley, but Hugh knows that the matador 
you saw on the day you attended at the bull-fight was 
me.” 

“You!” exclaimed Coralie incredulously. 

“Yes, Iam Pedro José Fernandez, and you saw me 
give my last performance,” announced Don Pedro. 
“Hugh knows that for some years I have made a sort 
of hobby of bull-fighting, and have made a reputation 
as a matador without allowing anyone to suspect my 
true identity. Hugh is one of the few people who has 
known all along that Pedro Fernandez and the Count 
Barrego were one and the same person.” 

“The Count Barrego!” repeated Coralie, glancing 
from Pedro to Dolores bewilderingly, and wondering 
if Pedro was joking. 

“Yes, I am the Count Barrego and Dolores is the 
Countess,” said Pedro calmly. “That was one of our 
reasons for keeping our marriage a secret. I did not 
want everyone to know that I had been masquerading, 
for my own amusement, as a matador. You can imag- 
ine what a sensation there would have been, particu- 
larly as I had rescued Dolores from the bandits.” 

“Heavens! ‘The whole thing is more romantic than 
I ever imagined!’’ ejaculated Coralie, and turned to 
her husband. “Hugh, you wretch, you knew this and 
you never told me,” she added. 

“Hugh was pledged to secrecy, Mrs. Stanley,” ex- 
plained Pedro. ‘Why, even Dolores did not know at 
first that I was in the habit ef risking my life in the 
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bull-ring, and when you met her she was sick with 
horror to find that her bridegroom had actually left her 
during her honeymoon to fulfill an engagement as a 
matador.” 

He paused until the servants had served another 
course and withdrawn, then continued. 

“It was very wrong of me, of course, but Dolores 
has forgiven me, and I have promised never again to 
masquerade as Pedro Fernandez, to give up my dan- 
gerous hobby, and to use my own name in future. 
Bull-fighting is no hobby for a married man, so Fer- 
nandez has made his last bow to the public. From now 
onward Dolores and I are the Countess and Count Bar- 
rego, and my one hobby will be making life a perpetual 
honeymoon.” 

Coralie glanced at Hugh, who nodded as if to assure 
her that Pedro had indeed spoken the truth, then she 
drew a long breath and looked at Dolores with some- 
thing akin to envy in her eyes. 

“It seems like a novel,” she exclaimed. “The 
Countess Barrego. Oh, I always knew, Dolores, that 
if you did get married it would be to someone out of 
the common!” 

“Of course!’ Dolores retorted. “I am married to 
the most wonderful man in the world.” 

* * * * * * * * 

It was late before the Stanleys took their leave and 
Dolores and Pedro were again alone. Dolores, as her 
husband closed the door, held out her arms to him 
invitingly, and next moment she was crushed to his 
breast and they were exchanging passionate kisses. 

“My wonderful, wonderful lover!’ murmured 
Dolores, drawing Pedro’s head down on to her breast 
and caressing his hair. “Oh, how I love you!” 

“You have forgiven me, darling?” whispered Pedro. 

“Dearest, somehow it seems now I have nothing to 
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forgive,” Dolores answered. “I am glad that you took 
me and taught me love. I want you to go on teaching 
me to love all my life. I am the happiest woman in 
the world.” 

“Where would you like to go, sweetheart mine?” 
asked Pedro, after a time. ‘Shall I take you to Lon- 
don, announce my identity there, and go into Society. 
I am rich—rich enough to gratify your every wish. 
Only tell me what you wish me to do, dear, and it shall 
be done.” 

Dolores put her arms round his neck and smiled into 
his eyes, then she kissed him on the lips. 

“Society does not matter, Pedro,’ she answered 
softly. “Nothing matters except love—and you. 
Take me home, husband mine.” 

“Home?” repeated Pedro. 

“Home—to the House of Dreams,” said Dolores, and 
kissed him again. “I, too, am a Dreamer whose dream 
has come true.” 


THE END. 
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Foursquare. Grace S. Richmond. 

Four Stragglers, The. Frank L. Packard. 
Fourteenth Key, The. Carolyn Wells. 
From Now On. Frank L. Packard. 


Further Adventures of Jimmie Dale, The. Frank L. Packard. 


Furthest Fury, The. Carolyn Wells. 


Gabriel Samara, Peacemaker. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Galusha the Magnificent. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Gaspards of Pine Croft. Ralph Connor. 

Gift of the Desert. Randall Parrish. 

Girls at His Billet, The. Berta Ruck. 


God’s Country and the Woman. James Oliver Curwood. 


Going Some. Rex Beach. 

Gold Girl, The. James B. Hendryx. 

Golden Beast, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Golden Butterfly. A. M. Williamson. 

Golden Ladder, The. Major Rupert Hughes. 
Golden Road, The. L. M. Montgomery. 
Golden Scorpion, The. Sax Rohmer. 

Golden Woman, The. Ridgwell ‘Cullum. 
Goose Woman, The. Rex Beach. 

Gorgeous Girl, The. Nalbro Bartley. 
Greater Love Hath No Man. Frank L. Packard. 


Great Impersonation, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Great Moment, The. Elinor Glyn. 

Great Prince Shan, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Green Archer, The. Edgar Wallace. 
Green Dolphin, The. Sara Ware Bassett. 
Green Eyes of Bast, The. Sax Rohmer. 
Green Goddess, The. Louise Jordan Miln. 
Green Timber. Harold Bindloss. 

Grey Face. Sax Rohmer. 

Gun Brand, The. James B. Hendryx. 
Gun Gospel. W. D. Hoffman. 

Gun Runner, The. Arthur Stringer. 


Hairy Arm, The. Edgar Wallace. 

Hand of Fu-Manchu, The. Sax Rohmer. 

Hand of Peril, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Harriet and the Piper. Kathleen Norris. 

Hawkeye, The. Herbert Quick. 

Head of the House of Coombe, The. Frances 
Burnett. 

Heart of Katie O’Doone, The. Leroy Scott. 

Heart of the Desert. Honore Willsie. 


Hodgson 


THE BEST OF RECENT FICTION 


Heart of the Hills, The. John Fox, Jr. 

Heart of the Range, The. William Patterson White. 
Heart of the Sunset. Rex Beach. 

Heart of Unaga, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

Helen of the Old House. Harold Bell Wright. 

Her Mother’s Daughter. Nalbro Bartley. 

Her Pirate Partner. Berta Ruck. 

Hidden Places, The. Bertrand W. Sinclair. , 
Hidden Trails. William Patterson White. 

High Adventure, The. Jeffery Farnol. 

His Official Fiancee. Berta Ruck. 

Honk. Doris F. Halman. 

Honor of the Big Snows. James Oliver Curwood? 
Hopalong Cassidy. Clarence E. Mulford. : 
Hopalong Cassidy Returns. Clarence E. Mulford. | 
Hopalong Cassidy’s Protege. Clarence E. Mulford. 
Horseshoe Robinson. John P. Kennedy. 

House of Intrigue, The. Arthur Stringer. 

House of the Whispering Pines, The. Anna Katherine Green, 
House on the Downs, The. G. E. Locke. 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. Victor Hugo. 

Hustler Joe and Other Stories. Eleanor H. Porter. 


Illiterate Digest, The. Will Rogers. 

Immortal Girl, The. Berta Ruck. 

In Another Girl’s Shoes. Berta Ruck. 

In a Shantung Garden. Louise Jordan Miln. 
Indifference of Juliet, The. Grace S. Richmond. 
Inevitable Millionaires, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu. Sax Rohmer. 

In the Brooding Wild. Ridgwell Cullum. 
Inverted Pyramid. Bertrand Sinclair. 

Invisible Woman, The. Herbert Quick. 

Sron Trail, The. Rex Beach. 

Isle of Retribution, The. Edison Marshall. 

I Want To Be a Lady. Maximilian Foster. 


Jacob’s Ladder.. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Jean of the Lazy A. Bb. M. Bower. 

Jimmie Dale and the Phantom Clue. Frank L. Packard. 
Johnny Nelson. Clarence E. Mulford. 

_ Judith of Godless Valley. Honore Willsie. 


Keeper of the Door, The. Ethel M. Dell. 
Kent Knowles: Quahaug. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Keziah Coffin. Joseph C. Lincoln. 


THE BEST OF RECENT FICTION 


Kilmeny of the Orchard. L. M. Montgomery. 
Kindlinz and Ashes. George Barr McCutcheon. 
Kingdom of the Blind. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
King By Night, A. Edgar Wallace. 

Knave of Diamonds, The. Ethel M. Dell. 

Kneel To The Prettiest. Berta Ruck. 

Knights of the Desert. W. D. Hoffman. 

Knights of the Horseshoe, The. Wm. A. Caruthers. 


Ladies of Lyndon, The. Margaret Kennedy. 

Land of Forgotten Men. Edison Marshall. 

Land of Mist, The. A. Conan Doyle. 

Last Trail, The. Zane Grey. 

Laughing Girl, The. Robert W. Chambers. 

Law Breakers, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

Leap Year Girl, The. Berta Ruck. 

Leave It to Psmith. P. G. Wodehouse. 

Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat to His President. Wil 
Rogers. 

Light That Failed, The. Rudyard Kipling. 

Limping Sheriff, The. Arthur Preston. 

Lister’s Great Adventure. Harold Bindloss. 

Little Pardner. Eleanor H. Porter. 

Little Red Foot, The. Robert W. Chambers. 

Little Ships. Kathleen Norris. 

Little White Hag, The. Francis Beeding. 

Locked Book, The. Frank L. Packard. 

Lone Wolf, The. Louis Joseph Vance. 

Long Live the King. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Loring Mystery, The. Jeffery Farnol. 

Lost World, The. A. Conan Doyle. 

Loudon from Laramie. Joseph B. Ames. 

Luck of the Kid, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

Lucky in Love. Berta Ruck. 

Lucretia Lombard. Kathleen Norris. 

Lummox. Fannie Hurst. 

Lydia of the Pines. Honore Willsie. 

Lynch Lawyers. William Patterson White. 


Madame Claire. Susan Ertz. 

Magic Casket, The. R. Austin Freeman. 
Maid-at-Arms, The. Robert W. Chambers. 
Major, The. Ralph Connor. 

Man and Maid. Elinor Glyn. 

Man from Bar-20, The. Clarence E. Mulford. 
Man from El Paso, The. W. D. Hoffman 


Pewee OF REGENT PICLION. 


Man from Smiling Pass, The. Eliot H. Robinson. 
Man from the Wilds, The. Harold Bindloss. 
Mare Nostrum (Our Sea). Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 
Martin Conisby’s Vengeance. Jeffery Farnol. 
Mary-’Gusta. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Master Criminal, The. J. Jefferson Farjeon. 
Master Mummer, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Master of Man. Hall Caine. 

Master of the Microbe, The. Robert W. Service. 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. A. Conan Doyle. 
Men Marooned. George Marsh. 

Michael’s Evil Deeds. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Mine With the Iron Door. Harold Bell Wright. 
Miracle. Clarence B. Kelland. 

Mischief Maker, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Money, Love and Kate. Eleanor H. Potter. 
Money Master, The. Gilbert Parker. 

Money Moon, The. Jeffery Farnol. 

Moonlit Way, The. Robert W. Chambers. 

More Tish. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sen. Louise Jordan Miln. 

Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Mr. Pratt. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Mr. Pratt’s Patients. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Mr. Wu. Louise Jordan Miln. 

Mrs. Red Pepper. Grace S. Richmond. 

My Best Girl. Kathleen Norris. 

My Lady of the North. Randall Parrish. 

My Lady of the South. Randall Parrish. 
Mystery of the Sycamore. Carolyn Wells. 
Mystery Road, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Ne’er-Do-Well, The. Rex Beach. 

Net, The. Rex Beach. 

Next Corner, The. Kate Jordan. 
Night Hawk. Arthur Stringer. 

Night Horseman, The. Max Brand. 
Night Operator, The. Frank L. Packard. 
Night Riders, The. Ridgwell Cuflum. 
Nina. Susan Ertz. 

Nobody’s Man. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
- No Defence. Gilbert Parker. 

North. James B. Hendryx. 


Oak and Iron. James B. Hendryx. 
Obstacle Race, The. Ethel M. Dell. 


THE BEST. OF * RECENT - FICTION 


Odds, and Other Stories. Ethel M. Dell. 

Old Home Town, The. Rupert Hughes. 

Oliver October. George Barr McCutcheon. 
One-Way Trail, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

On the Rustler Trail. Robert Ames Bennet. 
Orphan, The. Clarence E. Mulford. 

Owner of the Lazy D. William Patterson White. 


Padlocked. Rex Beach. 

Paradise Bend. William Patterson White. 

Pardners. Rex Beach. 

Partners of the Tide. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Passer-By, The, and Other Stories. Ethel M. Dell. 

Passionate Quest, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail, The. Ralph Connor. 

Pawned. Frank L. Packard. 

Pawns Count, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Pearl Thief, The. Berta Ruck. 

Peregrine’s Progress. Jeffery Farnol. 

Peter Ruff and the Double Four. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Phantom Wires. Arthur Stringer. 

Phyllis Anne. Florence Ward. 

Pine Creek Ranch, Harold Bindloss. 

Poisoned Paradise, The. Robert W. Service. 

Pollyanna; “The Glad Book.” (Trade Mark.) Eleanor H, 
Porter: 

Pollyanna of the Orange Blossoms. (Trade Mark.) Harriet 
Lummis Smith. : 

Poor Man’s Rock. Bertrand W. Sinclair. 

Poor Wise Man, A. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Portygee, The. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Postmaster, The. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Power. Arthur Stringer. 

Power of the Glory, The. Gilbert Parker. 

Prairie Flowers. James B. Hendryx. 

Prairie Mother, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Prairie Wife, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Pretender, The. Robert W. Service. 

Prillilgirl, Carolyn Wells. 

Prodigal Son. Hall Caine. 

Profiteers, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Progressive Marriage. Bonnie Busch. 

Promise, The. J. B. Hendryx. 

Purple Mask, The. Louise Jordan Miln. . 

Purple Mist, The. Gladys Edson Locke. 


THE BEST OF RECENT FICTION 


Queer Judson. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Quest of the Sacred Slipper, The. Sax Rohmer. 
Quill’s Window. George Barr McCutcheon. 


Rainbow’s End, The. Rex Beach. 

Rainbow Valley. L. M. Montgomery. 

Ranching for Sylvia. Harold Bindloss. 

Re-Creation of Brian Kent, The. Harold Bell Wright. 
Red and Black. Grace S. Richmond. 

Red Lamp. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Red Ledger, The. Frank L. Packard. 

Red of the Redfields, The. Grace S. Richmond. 
Red Pepper Burns. Grace S. Richmond. 

Red Pepper’s Patients, Grace S. Richmond. 
Renegade. Arthur O. Friel. 

Return of Dr. Fu-Manchu. Sax Rohmer. 

Rhoda Fair. Clarence Budington Kelland. 

Riddle of Three Way Creek, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 
Rider of the Golden Bar. William Patterson White. 
Rilla of Ingleside. L. M. Montgomery. 

Ringer, The. Edgar Wallace. 

Rio Bravo. Edwin L. Sabin. 

Rise of Roscoe Paine, The. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Rocks of Valpre, The. Ethel M. Dell. 

Romeo in Moon Village. George Barr McCutcheon. 
Rose of the World. Kathleen Norris. 

Round the Corner in Gay Street. Grace S. Richmond. 
Rowforest. Anthony Pryde. 

Ruben and Ivy Sen. Louise Jordan Miln. 

Rufus. Grace S. Richmond. 

Rugged Water. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Running Special. Frank L. Packard. 

Rustlers’ Valley. Clarence E. Mulford. 


Saint Michael’s Gold. H. Bedford-Jones. 
Saint of the Speedway. Ridgwell Cullum. 
Second Violin, The. Grace S. Richmond. 
Seven Ages of Woman. Compton Mackenzie. 
Seven Darlings. Gouverneur Morris. 

Seven Sleepers, The. Francis Beeding. 
Seventh Man, The. Max Brand. 

_ Seward’s Folly. Edison Marshall. 

Shadow of the East, The. E. M. Hull. 
Shavings. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Sheik, The. E. M. Hull. : 
Shepherd of the Hills, The. Harold Bell Wright. 


THE BEST OF RECENT FICTION 


Shepherds of the Wilds. Edison Marshall. 

Sheriff of Dyke Hole, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

Sherry. George Barr McCutcheon. 

Sight Unseen and the Confession. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Silk Coquette, The. Edwin Bateman Morris. 

Silver Horde, The. Rex Beach. 

Silver Poppy, The. Arthur Stringer. 

Sin That Was His, The. Frank L. Packard. 

Singing Heart, The. Florence Ward. 

Sinister Man, The. Edgar Wallace. 

Sir John Dering. Jeffery Farnol. 

Sisters-in-Law. Gertrude Atherton. 

Sir or Madam, Berta Ruck. 

Six Days. Eleanor Glyn. 

Skyline of Spruce, The. Edison Marshall. 

Slayer of Souls, The. Robert W. Chambers. 

Sleeper of the Moonlit Ranges, The. Edison Marshall. 
Smiles: A Rose of the Cumberlands. Eliot H. Robinson. 
Smiling Pass. Eliot H. Robinson. 

Snowdrift. James B. Hendryx. 

Snowshoe Trail, The. Edison Marshall. 

Son of His Father, A. Harold Bell Wright. 

Sons of the Sheik. E. H. Hull. 

Sorrows of Satan. Marie Correlli. 

Soul of China and Other Stories, The. Louis Jordan Miln 
Souls for Sale. Rupert Hughes. 

Soundings. A. Hamilton Gibbs. 

Spaniard, The. Juanita Savage. 

Spirit of Iron. Harwood Steele. 

Spirit of the Border, The. Zane Grey. 

Spoilers, The. Rex Beach. 

Spooky Hollow. Carolyn Wells. 

Star Dust. Fannie Hurst. 

Steadfast Heart, The. Clarence Budington Kelland. 
Steele of the Royal Mounted. James Oliver Curwood. 
Still Jim. Honore Willsie. 

Stolen Idols. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Story Girl, The. L. M. Montgomery. 

Story of Marco, The. Eleanor H. Parker. 

Strange Case of Cavendish. Randall Parrish. 
Strawberry Acres, Grace S. Richmond. 

Strength of the Pines. Edison Marshall. 

Subconscious Courtship. Berta Ruck. 

Substitute Millionaire. Hulbert Footner. 

Sweet Stranger. Berta Ruck. 


THE BEST OF RECENT FICTION 


Tales of Chinatown. Sax Rohmer. 

Tales of Secret Egypt. Sax Rohmer. 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes. A. Conan Doyle. 
Talkers, The. Robert W. Chambers. 
Temperamental People. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Terrible People, The. Edgar Wallace. 
Tetherstones. Ethel M. Dell. 

Tex. Clarence E. Mulford. 

Texan, The. James B. Hendryx. 

Thankful’s Inheritance. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
That Printer of Udell’s. Harold Bell Wright. 
Their Yesterdays. Harold Bell Wright. 
Three of Hearts, The. Berta Ruck. 

Tish. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

To Him That Hath. Ralph Connor. 

Torrent, The. (Entre Naranjos.) Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 
Trailin. Max Brand. 

Treading the Wine Press. Ralph Connor. 
Treasure. Albert Payson Terhune. 

Triumph of John Kars. Ridgwell Cullum. 

T. Tembarom. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Tumbleweeds. Hal G. Evarts. 

Turn of the Tide. Eleanor H. Porter. 
Twenty-fourth of June. Grace S. Richmond. 
Twins of Suffering Creek. Ridgwell Cullum. 
Twisted Foot, The. William Patterson White. 
Two Reds of Travoy, The. Clay Perry. 


Under the Country Sky. Grace S. Richmond. 
Under the Rainbow Sky. Alice Ross Colver. 
Uneasy Street. Arthur Somers Roche. 

_ Unknown Quantity, The. Ethel M. Dell. 
Untamed, The. Max Brand. 


Valley of Fear, The. A. Conan Doyle. 

Valley of Voices, The. George Marsh. 
Vandemark’s Folly. Herbert Quick. 

Vanished Messenger, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Vanity Case, The. Carolyn Wells. 

Vanity Fair. Wm. M. Thackeray. 

Vashti. Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Vickey Van. Carolyn Wells. 

- Viola Gwyn. George Barr McCutcheon. 

Virginia of Elk Creek Valley. Mary Ellen Chase. 
Virtuous Wives. Owen Johnson. 

Voice of the Pack, The. Edison Marshall. 


THE BEST OF RECENT FICTION 


Wagon Wheel, The. William Patterson White. 

Wasted Generation, The. Owen Johnson. 

Way of an Eagle, The. Ethel M. Dell. 

Way of the Strong, The. Ridgwell Cullum. 

Way of These Women. E, Phillips Oppenheim. 

We Can’t Have Everything. Rupert Hughes. 

We Must March. Honore Willsie. 

West Broadway. Nina Wilcox Putnam. 

West Wind Drift. George Barr McCutcheon. 

What’s the World Coming To? Rupert Hughes. 

Wheels Within Wheels. Carolyn Wells. 

Whelps of the Wolf. George Marsh. 

When a Man’s a Man. Harold Bell Wright. 

White Jacket. Herman Melville. 

White Wolf, The. Max Brand. 

White Moll, The. Frank L. Packard. 

Wild West. Bertrand W. Sinclair. 

Window at the White Cat. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Winds of Chance, The. Rex Beach. 

Winning of Barbara Worth. Harold Bell Wright. 

Wire Devils, The. Frank L. Packard. 

Wire Tappers. Arthur Stringer. 

Wishing Ring Man, The. Margaret Widdemer. 

With Juliet in England. Grace S. Richmond. 

Within These Walls. Major Rupert Hughes. 

Without Gloves. James B. Hendryx. 

Woman Gives, The. Owen Johnson. 

Woman Haters, The. Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Woman of Knockaloe, The. Hall Cane. 

Woman Thou Gavest Me. Hall Caine. 

Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phoenician, The. Edwin 
Lester Arnold. 

Woodcarver of ’Lympus. Mary E. Waller. 

Wooing of Rosamond Fayre, The. Berta Ruck. 

Wrath to Come, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

yr aeae Mr. Wright, The. Berta Ruck. 

Wyndham’s Pal, Harold Bindloss. 


Year of Delight, The. Margaret Widdemer. 
Yellow Claw, The. Sax Rohmer. 

Yellow Shadows. Sax Rohmer. 

You’re Only Young Once. Margaret Widdemer. 


Zeppelin’s Passenger, The. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
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